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Given Priority in 
Senate Schedule 


» President Hoover to Give) 


Fall 20 Per Cent 


Class I Carriers Earned 2.05 


Per Cent on Investment in 
Ten Months of 1931 


HE net railway operating income of the 
Nation’s Class I steam railroads dur- 


by 
States Daily Publishing Corporation 


| ing the first 10 months of the current 


The United 


Federal Agency 


To Control Coal 
Industry Advised 


John L. Lewis, President of | 





Revolutionary Ideas 


Gov. Ritchie Pleads |[Jniform Statutes | 


For Faith in Nation 


Abroad 
Foreign to Genius of 
Americans, He Says 


EW YORK, N. Y., Dec. 4.—A plea for 
faith in American institutions was 


WASHINGTON, SATURDAY, DECEMBER 5, 1931 


Qn Aeronautics | 
In States Sought 


| . 
Adoption of Requirement to A CEBORIZATION for an appropriation 


Special Messages on Tax 
And Foreign Debt Issues, | 
Says Senator Watson 





Legislative Program 
For Week Announced | 





Organization Meetings Held) 
By Both Parties, Nominees | 
Being Selected for Floor | 
Leader and Other Positions 

Plans of President Hoover to submit t 


Congress separate messages on taxes and 
on the moratorium proposal, in addition 





session, were revealed Dec. 4 by Genator | 
Watson (Rep.), of Indiana, Majority 
Leader of the Senate, in ~utlining the leg- 
islative program for the coming week. The 
plan, the Senator said, is for the regular} 
message on Dec. 2, a tax message on Dec.| 
9 and a message on the moratorium on} 
Dec. 10._ The moratorium, he stated, will 
be the first major legislation to receive 
consideration by the Senate. 
Organization Meetings | 


Both the majority and minority mem- | 
bers of the Senate, at presession confer-| 
ences on Dec. 4, discussed organization and | 
policies during the 72nd Congress which | 
convenes Dec. 7. The majority passed | 
over without action the comtroversy re-| 
garding the reelection of Senator George | 
H. Moses (Rep.), of New Hampshire, as 
president pro tem of the Senate but the 
minority conference agreed upon a slate 
of officers for nomination that included 
Senator Pittman (Dem.), of Nevada, for 
president pro tem in the event of minority 
control of the upper branch of Congress. 

The office of president pro tem is con-| 
tinuing until a successor is elected, | 
Senator Borah (Rep.), of Idaho, explained 
orally. Senator Borah is one of several 
Senators who have stated their opposition 
to Senator Moses for the post. 

After the majority conference, Senator 
Watson (Rep.), of Indiana, majerity. floor | 
leader of the Senate, authorized the fol-| 
lowing statement: 

“There were 34 Senators present. The 
conference reelected the present ma jority | 
floor leader (Mr. Watson); and Senator 
McNary (Rep.), of Oregon, as assistant 
majority floor leader; Senator Hale (Rep.), 
of» Maine, secretary of the majority con- 
ference; and Senator Fess (Rep.), of Ohio, 
as majority whip. . ; 

“The following committee on committees | 
was agreed to: Senators McNary, Moses 
of New Hampshire; Smoot, of Utah; Reed, 
of Pennsylvania; Oddie, of Nevada; Nye, 
of North Dakota; Bingham, of Connecti- 
cut; Capper, of Kansas and Hastings, of) 
Delaware. 











Legislative Program 


“The appointment of steering commit- 
tee and a committee on patronage was 
authorized; not yet appointed. 

«Nothing was done regarding the selec- 
tion of a president pro tem of the Senate, 
nor sergeant-at-arms, nor secretary of the 
Senate, which are continuing offices until 
there is election of successors. 

“The legislative program for the Sen- 
ate the opening week of Congress will be} 
as follows: Monday, Dec. 7, organization; 
swearing in of new Senators. Tuesday, 
Dec. 8, President’s message to Congress. 
Wednesday, Dec. 9, receipt of annual esti- 
mates ofthe Bureau of the Budget and a 
special tax message from the President. 
Thursday, Dec. 10, a special message from 
the President on the moratorium of World 
War debts. This moratorium proposal, 
which will be referred to the Senate Com- 
mittee on Finance, will be major legisla- 
tion to command the first consideration 
of the Senate. Rest of the week, to be 
determined. 

Alabama Contest 

“The majority conference discussed the 
contest vi former Senator Heflin against 
the seating of Senator-elect Bankhead 
(Dem.), of Alabama; there was no report 
before the conference; the course of pro- 
cedure was discussed, some Senators ex- 
pressing the view that Senator Bankhead 
should step aside when his name is called 
on the roll-call, but there was no con- 
clusion reached. The subcommittee of the 
Senate Committee on Privileges and Elec- 
tions will proceed with its consideration 
of the case and possibly report to the full 
Committee Dec. 5, and there may possibly 
be a report on the case submitted to the 
Senate Dec. 7. With respect to Senator 
Bailey (Dem.), of North Carolina, nothing 
will be done to ask him to step aside.” 

Senator Pittman (Dem.), of Nevada, 
was unanimously agreed upon as the Dem- 
ocratic candidate for president pro tem 

* of the Senate at a conference Dec. 4 of 
the Democratic members of the Senate. 

Senator Robinson (Dem.), of Arkansas, 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 4.] 


Attack on Bolivians 
In Chaco Claimed | 


State Department Is Advised of | 
Recent Encounter 








A new encounter between Bolivian and | 
Paraguayan forces has occurred in the 
Gran Cheeo, according to information 
conveyed to the Department of State Dec. 
3 by the Bolivian Minister, Luis O. Abelli. 
Announcement to this effect was made by 
the Undersecretary of State, William R. 
Castle Jr., Dec. 4. 

The ‘message which Senor Abelli de- 
= to the Department follows in full 
ext: 

“We denounce new Paraguayan attack 
on our post at Agua Rica. According to 
the following radiogram from the Fourth 
Division, a Paraguayan patrol of six men 


appeared yesterday at Agua Rica and were | 


repelled. By this new provocation we pre- 
sume they will intend another 
sion. The Fourth Division is 
repel any other attack.” 

At the Department of State, in 
swer to questions regarding the negotia- 
tions now taking place in Washington for 
@ nonaggression pact between Bolivia 
and Paraguay, it was stated orally that a 
meeting had been held Dec. 2 and that the 
two, tries had agreed to have the neu- 
tral matsns participate in the discussions 
if they -wished. 


ready to 


year was almost $400,000,000 less than 
that reported fer the corresponding pe- 
riod in 1930, while the rate of return on 
property investment fell off during the 
period from 3.43 per cent to 2.05 per cent, 


according to a statement transmitted to | 


the Interstate Commerce Commission Dec. 

4 by the Bureau of Railway Economics. 
The statement follows in full text: 
Class I railroads of the United States 


| for the first 10 months of 1931 had a net 


railway operating income of $472,306,294, 
which was at the annual rate of return of 
2.05 per cent on their property invest- 
ment. In the first 10 months of 1930 their 
net railway operating income was $773,- 
287,277 or 3.43 per cent on their property 


| investment. 


Favors | voiced by Governor Albert C. Ritchie, of 


Mine Workers, 


Plan for Creation of Na-) 
tional Economic Council 





‘Mining Competition 
Growing, He. Asserts 

Virgil Jordan, of New York, at 
Senate Hearing Says That 
Limits of Export Markets 


9) and equipment 
the railroads, 
|plies and cash. The net railway operat- 


{ing income is what is left after the pay- 
to the usual message at the opening of the! ment of operating expesses, 


equipment rentals but before interest and 
other fixed charges are paid. 


Commission Contests 


|Commerce Commission Act, it was declared 


| Smith. Resolution, but instead constitute 


Have Been Reached 
Property investment is the value of road 


as shown by the books of 
including materials, sup- 





islation authorizing the Federal | 
Gaectamnonn to stabilize the coal mining! 
industry will be proposed by the United) 
Mine Workers of America during the next 
session of Congress, President John L. 
Lewis, of the union, told the La Follette 
Subcommittee of the Senate Committee on 
Manufactures, investigating proposals for 
a National Economic Countil. ; f 
Under the provisions of the bill, Presi- 
dent Lewis testified, the Government would | 
license and regulate coal operators, would | 
encourage mergers, and selling pools and | 
marketing agencies would be under the | 
regulation of a Federal Coal Commission. | 
Fayors Economic Group | 
President Lewis approved the establish- 
ment of a National Economic Council. | 
Wages, he said, have been “hammered 
down” in the coal fields below the level 
of bare existence. “Ruinous competition 
within coal fields and as between coal 
fields has been censtantly growing worse, 
he declared. 


taxes and 


This compilation as to earnings for the 


{Continued on Page 8, Column 2.] 


Railways’ Appeal on 


Western Grain Rates 


Supreme Court Is Informed 


That I. C. C. in Ordeting 


| Maryland, in an address tonight at the 


annual dinner of “The Virginians.” 

“It is a time to renew our faith in 
American institutions,” he said. “I do not 
mean from a partisan or a political stand- 
point, nor even by a recital of their suce 
cesses and accomplishments. I mean by 
the recognition of the eternal truth that 
the American system rests not on shifting 
sand but on everlasting rock. 

“I am convinced that nothing could so 
chill our national spirit or retard our re- 
turning prosperity or the progressive solu- 
tion of our political problems as to have 
our leaders or our people or the growing 
youth of our land lose faith in the work- 
ings of popular government, or in the 
adequacy of our political system, or fail to 
realize that the revolutionary ideas now 
prevalent abroad are wholly foreign to the 
genius of the American people. 

“It is not for us to say what form of 
government best fits the peoples of other 
lands. It may be that elsewhere the 
Herculean task of bringing national 
economic order out of the chaos of war 
and war’s aftermath may be one for the 
autocrat or the dictator. 

“We need not believe that a government 
to which the people are subservient, rather 
than a government which is subservient to 
the people, is necesasrily malign. It may 
indeed be that given a high order of wis- 
dom, integrity and good luck, you may 
sometimes, for the moment at least, get a 
stronger government that way than you 
can by popular ballot. 

“But it by no means follows that you will 
get a better government, because even a 





{Continued on Page 5, Column 3.] 








(An authorized summary of Mr. Lewis’ 

statement is printed on Page 7.) 
Changes in Reserve System 

Virgil Jordan, of New York City, econo- 
mist of the McGraw-Hill publications, ad- 
vocated compulsory membership of all 
banks of deposit in the Federal Reserve 
System, under authority of the interstate 
commerce and currency regulatory powers 
of the Federal Government. 

He favored establishment in reserve 
banks of insurance reserves on an actu- 


Reduction Considered the 
Effect on Lines 


The orders of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission reducing, in general, the 
freight rates on grain and grain products 
in the western district of the United 
States were based upon a consideration of 
the factors prescribed by the Interstate 


before the Supreme Court of the United 
States on Dec. 4, in arguments in sup- 


port of the orders which reserve fund would not need to be 


very large. He said there should be more 


Daniel W. Knowlton, chief counsel of | a : 
‘ |effective control of the credit system of 
the Commission, denied the contention | this country, “so that we may finally be 


made by counsel for the carriers that the | able to regulate expansion of credit in 


orders “were based upon a misconception | (ioe, acvord with trade and industry.” 
of powers under the Hoch-Smith Resolu- | Eligible Paper 


tion.” } 
There should also be widening of the 
Seep Conan eee | classes of eligible paper available for re- 


The Commission's statement of the is- reserve banks, includ- 
sues to be determined in the proceedings | fiscount, Py eee ncial companies. 


and its findings upon those issues, it was) “tye declared that today there is no such 
declared, “do not support appellant's con thing in this country as a real Federal 


tention that the Commission proceeded | Reserve System because of concentration 
under its former conception of the Hoch- of power in the great metropolitan banks, 
making it in fact a system of those big 
banks which are almost the sole source 
of reliance of the smaller banks in getting 
access to financial reserves. 

He said the essential task of the na- 
tional economic council is to try to divert 
the surplus saving capital of this coun- 
try into home consumption. He advocated 
generally strengthening of the Federal Re- 
serve System's powers to control and sta- 
bilize conditions. 

Protecting Deposits 

He said the financial breakdowns had 
shown the necessity of safeguarding bank 
deposits against such occurrences. There 
should be “more democratic access to the 
a + — 7 sg 
- of the Federa eserve System. e Na- 

Certain Practices Criticized |tional Economic Council's membershi 

The Commission's chief counsel calfed should consist of men not connected wit 
the court’s attention to the fact that its| industry, banking, farming, and labor, he 
orders embraced not only the fixing of | said. 
rates on grain and grain products but! The membership, he said, ‘should be 
required the elimination of certain waste- | drawn from science, professions, and engi- 
ful and umreasonable practices in han- | neering. He said the Federal Government 
dling the grain traffic. : wars take 9 eve in creating a 

In su rt of the argument that the/|4 y as e conomic Council. Ss 
Asmenteien had not cieenae upon aj|members, he said, should be full-time men, 
misconception of the Hoch-Smith Resolu- | Preferably serving two or three years. 
tion, Mr. Knowlton pointed out that the| . Scope of Activity 
Commission had before it the Supreme He made other suggestions regarding the 
Court’s own interpretation of the resolu- be among other things against. dan- 
tion in the so-called Ann Arbor case to; Wa mo ther ns = 

uide it. It distinctly recognized this in-|8¢r Of inquisitorial powers. He said in 
Scoatesian he said, and maintained that |Tespect to his financial views that the 
ii can mot-be presumed that the Commis- Government should approach with the 
sion disregarded “the teachings of the |Statest caution any prope making long- 
court.” — A cae ees Bh ag i oo a ge mt 

; , ' privileges me r banks o e - 

The Hoch-Smith ie directed | era} Reserve System. He said securities 

ee ae corioceien” to oaee wen te rediscount should be self-liquidating 


in two or three years to avoid repeti- 
the least practicable delay such lawful! tion of frozen resources. 


changes in the rate structure of the coun-| jwyr Jordan said the export market of 
try as will promote the freedom of move-| the United States has reached its limit 
ment by common carriers of the products and there is room for little more ex- 
of agriculture affected by that depres- pansion. “Weare in for a period of in- 
sion.” tensified nationalism and self-sufficiency,” 

The proceedings in the grain rate case he said. “There should be expansion of 


[Cont 


positive substantiation of its statement 
that its determination was reached under | 
the provisions of the Interstate Commerce 
Act.” 

These declarations were made by the 
Commission’s counsel, during the hearing 
of the appeal in the so-called “western 
grain rate case,” entitled Atchison, Topeka 
and Santa Fe Railway Co. et al. v. United 
States et al., No. 287. 

The carriers’ case was presented by 
Frederick H. Wood, who began his argu- 
ment on Dec. 3. (An article stating the! 
subject matter of the case and a portion | 
of the carriers’ contention in seeking to| 
enjoin enforcement of the reduction in 
rates was published in the issue of Dec. 4.) 


[Continued “on Page 2, Column 1.) | 
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Standardizing 
Invited to Form 


inued on Page 3, Column 7.) 


Agencies of World 


Petroleum Group 





ATIONAL standardizing bodies of , and chemical properties increasingly 


arial basis for the protection of depositors, | 


Shipbuilding Plan 


Covering Ten Years 
Advocated for Navy 


Program for Construction 
To Limit of London 
Treaty Being Prepared by 
Representative Vinson 


Holding the belief that it- may take 10 
years for the United States to build up 
to treaty strength, Representative Vin- 
son (Dem.), of Milledgville, Ga., ranking 
minority member of the House Committee 
}on Naval Affairs during the last Con- 
gress, stated orally Dec. 4 that he is work- 
ing on a program based on that belief 
|which he will present to Congress this 
Winter. 
| He stated that he has reached such a 
| decision, and is unwilling to approve the 
proposal which Senator Hale (Rep.), of 
Maine, Chairman of the Senate Committee 
!on Naval Affairs, has announced he would 
foster, and which would make a blanket 
| authorization for enough ships to reach 
treaty strength without specifying what 
kind of vessels should be constructed or 
when they should be constructed. 


Proposal Definite 


“IT am going to submit to Congress a def- 
inite, concrete proposition,” Mr. Vinson 
said. F 

“It is out of the question to expect that 
we can have a treaty navy by the time the 
London Treaty expires in 1936. We haven't 
the facilities; there are not enough private 
and Government shipyards to do it. 

“What we will have to do is approve 
a building program and go to work on it 
as soon as possible. 

“But we intend to have real parity—not 
paper parity. We are going to have the 
treaty navy on the sea—not in blueprints.” 

Involves 760 Millions 

Mr. Vinson said that he will recom- 
mend a program which would authorize 
construction amounting to about $760,- 
000,000, although he has not decided what 
ships would be floated under the program. 
“The building should be spread out for 
possibly 10 years, since we couldn't finish 
the work in much less time than that,” 
he said. 

The London Treaty permits the United 
States to build four new aircraft carriers, 
if it replaced the “Langley;” about 10 
cruisers with 6-inch guns, 80 destroyers, 
28,000 tons of submarines, and 3 more 
10,000-ton cruisers mounting 8-inch guns. 


Crude Oil Output 
Gains 11 Per Cent 





\ 


Increase Chiefly in Oklahoma 
And East Texas Yield 


The opening of flush Oklahoma fields 
and continued production in the east 
Texas area brought an 11 per cent increase 
in the total daily average petroieum out- 
put in October, as compared with Sep- 
tember, according to a statement Dec. 4 
by the Bureau of Mines of the Department 
of Commerce. 


—$—$—_$_——$_ 


Conform to Federal Regu- 
lations Advised by Col. 
Clarence M. Young 


/ 


Confusing Auto Laws 
Cited as Example 


Airways Arranged 
With Respect 
National Trunk Systems 
Recommended at Meeting 


Logically 


East ‘tT. Louis, Itt., Dec. 4.—States 
should avoid smothering the growing avia- | 
tion industry under a flood of “overzeal- 
ous” legislation and should remember that 
the aeronautics laws of the Nation espe- 
cially need to be uniform, Col. Clarence 
M. Young, Assistant Secretary of Com- 
merce for Aeronautics, told the National 
Association of State Aviation Officials in 
an address here today. 

@Peciaring that “there should not be the 
conclusion that each State calls for pe- 


culiar and special requirements,” Col. 
Young pictured the confusion which would 


| arise out of 48 different air traffic codes, 


several of which wotuld be encountered by 
a pilot in a few hours’ flying. 
Urges Feeder Air Lines 


States can best cooperate, according to 
Col. Young, by making their requirements 
for licensing and operating coincide with 
those of the Federal Government, by sup- 
plementing the Federal inspection service 
and by building feeder lines to the Fed- 
eral trunk airways. 

“It is indeed desirable that State air- 
ways be planned with adjoining States,” 
Col. Young pointed out, “in order that 
they may connect with other State air- 
ways, and also that they are arranged 
logically with respect to existing Federal 
trunk airways.” 

An authorized summary of Col. Young’s 
address follows in full text: 

Uniform Laws Advocated 


It is my understanding that the pur- 
pose of this meeting is to further the fun- 
damental principle of uniformity in aero- 
nautic laws, regulations and practices by 
constituting an open forum where, it is 
hoped, constructive conclusions will bt 
reached. Of equal importance is the op- 
portunity here presented for establishing 
an adequate and complete liaison, both 
official and unofficial, between all agen- 


. 


cies interested in the subject of uniform-— 


ity. ‘ 

The Constitution of the United States 
delegates to the Federal Government the 
responsibility of regulating and controlling 
interstate air commerce, and the organiza- 
tion for applying this provision to air 
commerce has been created in accordance 
with the Air Commerce Act of 1926. How- 
ever, that is not the whole story. It is 


frequently the case that interstate and | 


intrastate commerce are so closely allied 
that one can not be considered apart 
from the other, and this is peculiarly true 
of aircraft operations. The Supreme Court 
of the United States his ruled that while 
interstate and intrastate commerce are 
ordinarily subject to regulation by differ- 
ent sovereignties, nevertheless, when the 
two operations are so intermingled that 
the Nation can not exercise control over 
interstate commerce without incidental 


it is not an invasion of State authority. 
Adoption of Traffic Rules 

Now with regard to the licensing of air- 

men and aircraft, and the air traffic 

rules that govern their flying operations, 


of the science and industry that one 
Standard be in effect for the entire Na- 
tion. If manufacturers were required to 
meet 48 different standards of airworthi- 
ness for their aircraft in order to have 
their products acceptable in all of the 


progress of aeronautics in 
States would indeed be retarded. And it 
is not necessary for such a situation to 
arise, since one set of airworthiness re- 
quirements established by the Federal 
Government after years of study and prac- 
tical experience will serve the same pur- 


in formulating and administering such re- 
quirements. Inspection and approval o 
the engineering work in aircraft constru 
tion require the establishment of a com 
| petent technical organization, a very ex 
| Pensive matter if it is handled properly 

Airmen, flying from one State to an 
other so easily and rapidly that they may 
visit half a dozen States in a compara- 
tively few hours’ flying time, are cer- 
tain to become confused if they need to 
adapt themselves to different sets of air 


ce A 
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to Existing | 


regulation of intrastate commerce, then | 


it is essential to the orderly development | 


States, their progress and the general | 
the United | 







Ten New Bird Sanctuaries 


aggres- | 


an-| 


2U Gidustrial “countries have been 
invited to take part in efforts to attain 
greater uniformity in methods of test- 
ing petroleum products and lubricants 
under the auspices of the International 
Standards Association, according to in- 
formation from the American Standards 
Association made available at the De- 
partment -of Commerce, Dec. 4. That 
Department and five other Federal De- 
partments, with the Government Print- 
ing Office, are member bodies of the 
Association. 

Invitations have been forwarded to 
the foreign standardizing agencies ask- 
ing for the appointment of petroleum 
technologists as official representatives 
on an international committee to deal 
with the subject, it was pointed out. 
| The nomenclature of petroleum prod- 
ucts will also be studied by the com- 
mittee. The American Association is 
doing the secretarial work in connection 
with the proposed international action. 

The following additional information 
from the Association was made avail- 
able: 

The widespread commerce between 
nations in gasolines and lubricating and 
fuel oils has made the need for inter- 
national uniformity in nomenclature 
and in methods of determining physical 


: Basi the last f : Crude oil stocks continued to decline 
important duri@g the last few years. in October, although the net withdrawal 
Invitations have been issued to these | 


nations: Australie, Austria, Belgium {was smaller than in September, largely 
S: s : : Y . ome or 
Canada, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Fin- because of the gain in output. The moto; 


| land, Prance, Germany, Great Britain, fuel output showed a reduction below 

Holland, Hungary, Italy, Japan, Norway, 
| Poland, Rumania, Sweden, Switzerland 
} and Russia. 
| Austria, France, Germany, Japan, 
| Holland, Hungary, Switzerland and 
| Russia have already unofficially indi- 
| cated a desire to participate in the 
| work. 
| The national standardizing bodies of 
most of these nations are, together with 
the American Standards Association, 
members of the International Stand- 
ards Association, which has its head- 
quarters ai Basle, Switzerland. 

Dr. R. P. Anderson, of the American 
Petroleum Institute, has been appointed 
as the American representative on the 
international committee. Dr. Anderson 
is also secretary of the American tech- 
nical committee on momenclature and 
methods of testing petroleum products 
and lubricants, which has been working 
on national standards under the aus- 
pices of the American Standards Asso- 
ciation. The American Society for Test- 
ing Materials has been directing the 
technical work of the committee. 


|the daily average for September, but 
stocks rose in response to the seasonal de- 
cline in consumption. The indicated do- 
mestic demand for motor fuels showed a 
7 per cent decline from the daily average 
demand in September, it was stated. 

The total crude output in October was 
73,079,000 barrels, it was pointed out. The 
statement follows in full text: 

Crude Petroleum: According to reports 
received by the Bureau of Mines, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, the production of crude 
petroleum in the United States during 
October, 1931, amounted to 73,079,000 bar- 
irels, a daily average Of 2,357,000 barrels. 
This represents an in@rease of 236,000 
|harrels, or 11 per cent over the daily 
| average of the pervious month, and also 
|}a slight increase over the output of a 
|year ago. This gain in output, following 
« material decline during the preceding 
two months, was due almost entirely to 
| the opening up of the flush fields of Okla- 
homa on Oct. 10 and to the tuct that the 
Fast Texas field was allowed te produce 
throughout the month. 

A record total of 446 wells was com- 


(Continued on. Page. 3, Column. 4.) 





* ACQusstrion by the Government of 
43,227 acres of Aand costing approxi- 
mately $248,000 to be used as migratory 
bird refuges was authorized Dec. 3 by 
the Migratory Bird Conservation Com- 
mission, the Department of Agriculture 
announced Dec. 4. 


10 tracts in the nine States of New York, 
Maryland, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Florida, Nebraska, North Dakota, 
Wyoming ahd Nevada; they bring the 
total area which the Government is em- 
powered to acquire up to 154,744 acres 
with an additional 65.970 acres set aside 
| for refuges by Executive order, the an- 
|; nouncement explains. 
| The membership of the Conservation 
Commission includes the Secretary of 
Agriculture, the Secreiary of the In- 
terior, and the Secretary of Commerce, 
all of whom were present at the meet- 
ing which authorized the acquisition, 
the announcement says. 
The statement follows in full text: 
The Migratory Bird Conservation 
Commission, of which Secretary Hyde of 
the Department of Agriculture is chair- 


x 


The lands approved on Dec. 3 comprise 


Entered as Second Class Matter at 
the Post Office, Washington, D. C. 


Funds Asked to Aid Second Mortgage 


Municipal Building 


|\Government and States Each 


W ould Provide 20 Per Cent 
Of Construction Cost 


of $100,000,000 to provide for coopera- 
tion with the States and municipal corpo- 
rations for the relief of unemployment by 
extending Federal aid toward the con- 
| struction of municipal improvements 
|; would be provided under the provisions 
}of a bill which Representative Frear 
| (Rep.), of Hudson, Wis., announced Dec. 4 | 
| he will introduce in the coming session of 
| Congress. Mr. Frear’s statement follows 
} in full texc¢: 

My bill for meeting the unemployment 
| situation provides for a permanent Fed- 
}eral commission of three Cabinet officers 
acting ex officio with a skeleton organiza- 
tion, excepting in cases of emergency when 
the Federal Government is requested to | 
| aid local unemployment. 
| It provides whenever petition is re- 
ceived from any State for contribution to 
meet local unemployment with notice that | 
the State has made like provision for an 
unemployment agency, the Federal com- 
mission may consider applications from 
any municipal corporation in that State 








[Continued on Page 3, [2 uwmnjop 


Wider Opportunity 


For Home Ownership | 


_ Urged by Dr. Wilbur, 


Need of Financing System | 
And Lower Tax Burden 
Included in His Review of 
Conference Aims 


Ownership of more and better homes, 
| Sustained by an adequate system of credit 
|for financing and freed. from excessive 
| burdens of taxation, should be a possi- 
| bility at some time in the life of every 
| thrifty family, Ray Lyman Wilbur, the 

Secretary of the Interior and Co-Chair- 
;man of the President's Conference on 
Home Building and Home Ownership, as- 
| Serted in an address at the general session 
{of the Conference in which he summar- 
| ized.17 “fundamentals” presented by the 
| committees. 

Each city should have a master hous- 
jing plan and each should be zoned, he 
| declared. All new homes, irrespective of 
|the income of the family, should be of 
| go@d design and sound construction. Dr. 
; Wilbur stated as one of the findings of 
| the Conference also that soundly-built 
| homes can and should be rendered avail- 
jable.to all home buyers. 

Pool of Building Knowledge 

Dr. Wilbur's address follows in full text: 

For the first time in the history of 
America, .2presentatives of each of the 
many professional and commercial groups 
interested in one way or another in home 
building ard home ownership or any of 
the other aspects of the problems of hous- 
ing and homemaking “flave assembled to 
pool their wisdom and work out cooper- 
atively their best suggestions for the solu- 
tion of the problems which they face in 
common. 

Many of the 31 committees of the Con- 
ference have worked for a half year or 
more to arrive at the recommendations 
which they have so carefully prepared 





and laid before you for discussion during | 


the meetings of the past three days. 
Through our common deliberations on 
these problems, the solution of which is 
so urgent for the protection and develop- 
ment of American citizenship, certain 
fundamentals stand out which may prop- 


erly be presented as the findings of the | 


Conference. These I shall undertake to 
| outline to you. 


Master Plan for Each City 


have so largely grown out of lack of fore- 
sight and of proper regard for the pub- 
lic interest, the necessity of judicious and 
well-conceived planning of cities and of 
their outlying areas throughout the met- 
ropolitan region is indicated as a first es- 
sential for the correction of old evils and 
| the prevention of new. Such planning in- 
| volves a thorough. understanding of hu- 
| man needs and of the nature of the pub- 
| lic interests involved. It requires a knowl- 
| edge of trends in urban developments and 
a vision of a city which will be a source 


pose, and will also relieve the States of |of inspiration and pride to its citizens as 
the great engineering task that is involved| well as an efficient center for interests 


!of commercial, industrial or civic nature. 

The layout of streets, blocks, lots, utili- 
ties, transit systems, parkways, play- 
grounds and centers for business, indus- 
try or civic affairs should be conceived in 
such a way as to render homes acces- 
sible to places of work or recreation on 
the one hand while protecting them from 
the confusion and bustle of industry and 
the dangers of through traffic on the 
other. 

Careful attention to planning and the 


{Continued on Page 9, Column 3.) 


Are Acquired in Nine States 


{| man, yesterday (Dec. 3) authorized ac- 
quigstion of lands by the 
Biofogical Survey for 10 migratory game- 
bird refuges in New York, Maryland, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Florida, 
Nebraska, North Dakota, Wyoming, and 
Nevada, The area amounts to 43,227 
acres. The cost to the Government will 
average $5.74 am acre. 

The 10 proposed refuges had been 
surveyed previously by biologists and 
land valuation experts of the Biologi- 
cal Survey, and the Department of Agri- 
culture had approved their acquisition 
as units in the nation-wide system of 
refuges authorized by Congress. 

Including the lands approved by the 
Commission, 154,744 acres have been 
authorized by the Commission for ac- 
quisition by lease and by purchase since 
the migratory-bird refuge program was 
initiated in 1930, In addition, 65,970 
acres have been set aside by Executive 
order and Presidential proclamation, 
making a total of 220,713 acres estab- 

| lished or in the process of being estab- 


} [Continued on Page 3, Column 3.) 





PRICE 5 CENTS Cory 


Is Said to Deter 
Home Ownership 


Improved Method of Junior 


|Revised 


| ownership 


1. Each City Should Have a Master | 
Plan.—Since our contemporary problems | 


Bureau of | 



























































Financing Is Advocated 
At Session of President’s 
Housing Conference 


Regional Planning 
Of Industries Urged 


Rail Rate Structure 
Among Proposals Advanced 
By Various Committees in 
Submitting Their Reports 


The greatest deterrent to sound home 
lies in the second mortgage 
field, and the development \of reputable 
second mortgage companies is essential, 
the Committee on Finance of the Presi- 


dent's Conference on Home Building and 
Home Ownership stated in its report at 
the sessions Dec. 4 of the 11 conference 
committees in Washington, D. C. It is 
not unusual, according to the Committee, 
for a home owner to pay 15 or 20 per cent 
for junior financing. 

Exception to certain conclusions of the 
Committee was taken by William E. Best, 
President of the United States Building 
and Loan League, a member of the Com- 
mittee, who declared in a speech at the 
session there should be no second mort- 
gages and financing should be through 
long-term first mortgages only. He dee 
clared that the building and loan associa 
tions already are providing the .type of 
credit for home builders asked by Presie 
dent Hoover. 


Remedial .Measures Advocated 


_ The Committee in its report declared 
its support of “any remedial measure” 
which President Hoover proposes, and 
Frederick H. Ecker, chairman of the Come 
mittee, who is president of the Metropoli- 
tan Life Insurance Company, reiterated 
that stand at the Committee meeting. 

Among the 10 other committees which 
made their report at the second business 
day's session of the Conference, the Com- 
mittee on Industrial Decentralization and 
Housing recommended that the railroad 
rate structure be reformed, aS a majoz 
step to relieve housing congestion and de« 
centralize industry. (Summaries of thé 
11 reports are printed on pages 4, 8 and 9} 

Factors in Ownership 

Other~ cormmittee. reports sTece 
ommendations and conclusions regarding 
the public attitude toward various types 
of homes, advice to home purchasers, the 
Significance of the home in this country, 
the business man’s ideas of home owner« 
ship, and other similar factors involved in 
the ownership and maintenance of homes, 

Alexander M. Bing, president of the 
City Housing Corporation, New York City, 
told the Committee on Finance that regu< 
laation of building is needed to protect 
the investment in homes already in the 
area where the building is to be done, 
He referred to the advantages of large- 
scale housing operations, declaring such 
projects have given object lessons on what 
can be done. Available money for such 
projects is limited, he said, and the Com- 
mittee on Finance has been unable to 
find any method by which a substantial 
flow of money into such projects can be 
induced. 

Findings Regarding Usury 

Harry A. Kahler, chairman of the board 
of the New York Title and Mortgage 
Company, New York City, outlined the 
}sources of the information obtained by 
the Committee on Finance on the ques- 
tion of usury. He discussed costs and 
practices in foreclosures, declaring a fore- 
closure in New York, even on a small 
house, has been found to cost more than 
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Farmers’ Mortgages 
Show Steady Decline 


Agriculture Department Survey, 
Covers Last Four Years 


The mortgage burden of the American 
farmer has become progressiveiy lighter 
during the last four years, according to a 
statement issued Dec. 4 by the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, Department of 
Agriculture. The statement is the first in 
a new statistical survey on agricultural 
credit begun by the Bureau, it was said, 
It covers farm mortgage loans held by life 
|insurance companies, Federal land banks, 
| joint stock land banks, member banks in 
|the Federal Reserve System and Federal 
| Intermediate Credit Banks. The state- 
ment follows in full text: 

A steady decline in farm mortgage 
loans by 40 selected life insurance come 
panies the last four years is reported by 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Dee 
partment of Agriculture, in a new sta= 
tistical survey on the agricultural credit 
situation inaugurated this month. 

Farm mortgage loans by these life in-# 
surance companies, outstanding at the 
end of August this year, aggregated $1,- 
533,000,000, which represents a progres=- 
sive decline from the  $1,618,000,000 in 
mortgages outstanding at the end of the 
| year 1927. 

Farm mortgage loans by Federal Land 
| Banks at the end of October aggregated 
$1,171,000,000, a progressive decline from 
| the $1,197,000,000 in loans at the end of 
the year 1929. Loans by joint stock land 
kanks have decreased since 1927, the loans 
outstanding at the end of October this 
year being $540,000,000, compared with 
$667,000,000 at the end of the year 1927. 
Loans by member banks in the Federal 
Reserve System aggregated $389,000,000 at 
the end of June this year, as againsé 
$489 000,000 at the end of June, 1926. 

| Production and marketing loans by Fed= 
eral intermediate credit banks to farmers® 
cooperative associations totalled $45,058,000 
at the end of October this year, compared 
with $62,948,000 in October a year ago. The 
peak in these loans was reached in Now”. 
| vember, 1930, amounting to $68,406,000, and 
| representing a sharp increase from the bes 
;} ginning of that year, when loans aggré= 
gated $26,297,000. Federal Intermediate 
Credit Bank loans to financing agencies 
totalled $78,470,000 in October this year, 
compared with $63,119,000 in October @ 
year ago. , 
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Railways’ Appeal 


' sion decided the case from the concurring 
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Is Contested in 
-_ Grain Rate Case 


Supreme Court Is Informed 

: That I. C. C. in Ordering 
Reduction Considered the 
Effect on Lines 
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[Continued from Page 1.) 
were a part of the general investigation 
made by the Commission pursuant to 
this direction. ; 

Mr. Knowlton pointed to the general 
statement of the Commission in the grain 
rate case that in determining whether the 
rates on grain were reasonable, it “must 
take into account not only comparisons 
of distance, transportation conditions, 
ahd ton-mile and car-mile earnings on 
grain and other commodities, but also 
-whether the general level of rates on all 
traffic as a whole is sufficiently high to 
accord to the carriers the rate of return 
contemplated by law, including section 15a | 
of the Interstate Commerce Act, which 
we construe to permit, but not to guar- 
antee, the carriers to earn 5.75 per cent 
on the fair value of the property devoted 
to the transportation service.” 

Questioned by the court as to whether 
the Commission specifically dealt in its 
report with the factors mentioned in its 
general introductory statement, Mr. 
Knowlton pointed out that it referred to 
cost studies which had been made. He 
also said that it k into consideration 
the fact that elimination of wasteful prac- 
tices ordered would result) in a saving to 
the carriers. 

Mr. Justice Brandeis pointed out that 
the carriers’ counsel contended the Com- 
mission gave consideration principally to 
the depressed condition “of agriculture, 
‘rather than to the effect on the carriers’ | 
return and the cost of the carriers’ serv- 
ice, in arriving at the reduced rates pre- 
_seribed by it. He inquired whether the 
Commission, as shown by its report dealt 
with any other factors than the condition 
of agriculture in reaching its determina- 


tion. 
Declares All Factors Studied 


*~ Mr. Knowlton replied that its general 
‘statement shows that it ‘considered all 
¥ factors required by ‘the Interstate 
‘Commerce Act, and that its report refers 

fically to the cost studies. The Com- 
2 on did not specifically state in its 
report the considerations given each sep- 
arate factor entering into its determina- 
“tion, it was explained, for the reason as- 
" by the Commission that “detailed 
individual treatment of separate issues in 
this proceeding would result in a report 
‘encyclopedic in size, far beyond the limits 
of practicability, and require many months 
‘of additional time.” 

Mr. Knowlton also countered the con- 
«tention of the railroads’ counsel that the 
Commission had abused its discretion by 
denying the carriers’ petition for rehearing 
made on the ground that the change in 
conditions as affecting the revenues of 
the railroads warranted a reconsideration 
of the order reducting rates. 

The Commiésion’s counsel declared that 
i*the needs of the carriers for general 
emergency relief was not special reason | 
for reopening a particular docket sub- 
mitted after long drawn-out proceedings, 
for purpose of giving effect to temporary 
conditions.” 

The Government attorney also claimed 
that the carriers were seekinug to deter- | 
mine the theory upon which the Commis- 


opinions of individual members. 
Individual Opinions Cited 

Mr. Wood had declared that a majority 
of the commissioners in their individual 
opinions had shown that the Commission 
was acting without regard to the standards 
prescribed by the Interstate Commerce 
Act in their endeavor to comply with the 
Hoch-Smith Resolution by according ag- 
ricultural products the “lowest possible 
lawful rates.” 

In continuation of his argument for 
the carriers, Mr. Wood declared on Dec. 
4, that the members of the Commission 
“felt that they should come to the relief 
of agriculture, although the rates pre- 
scribed did not yield the railroads reve- 
nue adequate for a fair rate of return.” 

It is shown by its report, he said, that 
the Commission “was in grave doubt that 
any substantial benefit. would: accrue to 
the farmer by its action.” He also re- 
iterated that there is nothing in the report 
to show that any consideration was given 
to the general rate level or the cost of 
the service to the carriers. 

Disputing the contention that the pore 
tion of the orders requiring the elimina- 
ion of wasteful practices would result in 
substantial savings to the carriers which 
should be considered in determining 
whether the prescribed rates were reason- 
able, Mr. Wood said that this would not 
“materially affect or reduce the esti- 
mated loss to the carriers resulting from 
the Commission’s action.” 

Higher Rates Prescribed 

John E. Benton, representing railroad 
and corporation commissions of the West- 
ern States, declared the Commission pre- 
scribed rates equal to or higher than those 
which had been asked by the carriers. 

It was Mr. Benton’s opinion that “if it 
had not been for the decision of this court 
in the Ann Arbor case construing the 
Hoch-Smith Resolution, the Commission 
would have fixed lower rates.” | 

Chief Justice Hughes advised Mr. Ben- | 
ton that the members of the court “have | 
indicated that the court is desirous of 
hearing argument on the question of 
whether the Commission acted arbitrarily 
in denying the petition for rehearing in| 
the case.” Reference was made to the re- 
fusal of the Commission to reopen the| 
case upon the petition of the carriers that | 
conditions had so materially changed since | 
the entry of the order as to justify its, 
suspension. 

The Commission was conversant, Mr. | 
Benton said with all the changed condi- | 
tions set out in the petition for rehearing. | 

Mr. Justice Sutherland inquired whether | 
he believed the Commission should not) 
have reopened the case. Mr. Benton re-| 
plied in the negative. 
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‘Amos ’n Andy’ Ves’ 


‘Simpler Wording 
Of Ballot Advised 


As Mark Is Refused 


Patent Office Denies Registry 
As Brand for Shirts 


The Patent Office has just refused to 
register the notation “Amos ’n’ Andy” 
as a trade mark for use upon work shirts. 
The decision was based upon the opposi- 
tion of “Amos @hd Andy,” a firm ~con- 
sisting of Charles J. Correll and Freeman 
F. Gosden, according to. First. Assistant 
Commissioner William A. Kinna ' 

The.-partnership Sppoeed the tra- 
tion under the provision of secton 5 of 
the Trade Mark Act of 1905 which pro- 
hibits the registration of any ma which 
consists merely in the nam Q in- 

ti 

















dividual, firm, or corporatio Fitten 
in some particular or dist ljanrier. 
The fact that the partner: “AmMOB 


and Andy” does not ‘sell 
liver and perform skits, 
dramatic compositions,” is 
was ruled, as to the appli 
statutory provision. 

The Patent Office also regu 
other proceeding to register 
“Madame Queen” as a trae 
toilet preparations. 
probable confusion would resuli 
registration with the trade ma 


already registered. 


Revolutionists Take 
Capital of Salvador 
As President Flees 


State Department Advised 
That Despite Hig Flight, 
Nation’s Chief ‘ks to 
Organize Troops | jj § 


—_———ooo a 

Revolutionary troops completely’ control 
the City of San Salvador, capital of El 
Salvador, following a revolution which 
broke out there Dec. 2, the Department 
of State announced Dec, 4. 

Various reports received by the Depart- 
ment of State from the American, Min- 
ister to Salvador, Charles B. , Stated 
that President Arturo Arau though 
having fled from the capital, WaS attempt- 
ing to bring up troops in opposition to 
the revolutionists. 

A summary of Mr. Curtis’ reports, as 
announced by the Department’ of Mate, 
follow in full text: 

Minister Charles B. Curtis reported by 
telegraph’ that a revolution broke out on 


the evening of Dec. 2, and that the revo- | 


lutionists controlled the city completely 
The President was understood to be 
bringing troops from Santa Tecla. 

In a telegram dated Dec. 3, 11 a. m., 
Minister Curtis reported that a two-hour 
truce had been arranged between the op- 
posing forces in San Salvador. Two regi- 
ments and a part of the national guard 
controlled most of the city. The police 
and cavalry regiment were loyal to the 
government. Revolutionary leadership 
was in the hands of a number of military 
officers. 

Under date of Dec. 3, 4 p. m., Minister 
Curtis telegraphed that President Araujo 


had refused the demands of the revolu- | 


tionists, the chief one of which was his 
resignation. It appeared that the revo- 
lutionists planned to put Vice President 
Martinez in office, The President agreed 
to extend his truce until 10 a. m. (Oct. 4), 
and Minister Curtis was of the opinion 
that the revolutionists would likewise 
agree to the proposed extension. 

Under date of Dec. 3, 7 p. m., Minister 
Curtis telegraphed that the President had 
left Santa Tecla (a suburb of San Sal- 
vador) for Santa Ana. Minister Curtis 
expressed the opinion that there would 
probably be no serious fighting. Minister 
of Finance Espinosa was among those 
killed on the previous day. 

A telegram dated De¢. 3, 9 p. m., re- 
ported the arrival of President Araujo 
at Santa Ana at 7:30 p.m. The military 
commander at at city is reported to 
have given command to the President. 


terim between the two mentioned pro- 
ceedings and the order in the present 
case that the condition of agriculture had 
improved but that the condition of the 
railroads, unlike that of agriculture, had 
not improved. “But nevertheless the Com- 
mission reduced the rates.” 

Mr. Wood also challenged the order on 
the ground that it was not supported by 
any findings in respect to the relation 
of the rates to the rates on other com- 
modities, or of the cost or value of the 
service, as he contended is required under 
the Interstate Commerce Act. Although 
the carriers’ rate of return was far below 
that contemplated by section 15a of the 
Act, he declared, the Commission was ot 
the opinion that the reductions required 
would not “threaten the maintenance of 
an_adequate system of transportation.” 

The court was told that the Commis- 
sion did not follow the means or standard 
laid down by Congress in section 15a in 
fixing the rates in the present proceeding. 

Referring to the provisions of that sec+ 
tion of the Interstate Cofimerce Act, Mr. 
Wood declared that “that, and that only, 
is the standard which the Commission 
may follow. In following that standard, 
it must consider the revenue effect of its 
order. If the Commission measured the 
revenue effect of its order merely, by its 
own opinion, instead of by the standard 


“ the law, it committed fundamental er- 
r. 
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Agriculture—(P 1--c 7) (P 5--c 1). 
Automotive Industry—(P 5--c 6). 
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The Chief Justice also inquired “isn’t the 
Teal question presented whether in the 
light of the changed circumstances there 

7 been a fair hearing in the proceed- 
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Hugh LaMaster, Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral of Nebraska, representing the Ne-' 
braska Railway Commission, argued that | 
if the Commission had reopened the case, | 
the whole course of the investigation under | 
the Hoch-Smith Resolution would have! 
been defeated. , 
" Recognizing that the provisions of the| 
‘Interstate Commerce Act are binding on| 
the Commission, Mr. LaMaster concluded 
that it is the duty of the Commission 
eventually to give the carriers the-return | 
contemplated by section 15a, but that it 
cannot be done all at once. At the conclu- | 
sion of the investigation, the rates must be| 

malized, he said. The carriers’ counsel, | 

rebuttal, declared that it is the duty) 
of the Commission to consider the fact of 
revenue return as it goer along. 

Mr. Wood in presenting the carriers’ case | 
eeres sreument Dec, 4 pointed out that the | 
Westigation of grain rates which resulted 
in the order complained of was undertaken 
henge ae to the Hoch-Smith Resolution. | 

wr to the passage of the resolution by 

» he said, the Commission had 

twice determined, once just prior thereto, 
that the grain rates were reasonable. 

The Commission also found in the in- 
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In Massachusetts 





Special Commission Submits 
New Form for Presenting 
Questions in Report to 
Legislature 





; Boston, Mass., Dec. 4. 
Changes in the’ initiative and referen- 





‘pose of setting up a method of framing 
questions tg go on the ballot in a more 
intelligible manner are recommended in 
the report of a special commission just 
filed in the Legislature, based on a resolu- 
tion introduced at the last session. by 
President Gaspar G. Bacon of the Senate. 


As an instance of what the commission 
called a “cumbersome and confusing form” 
now required for the presentation of 
measures to the voters, the report cited a 
constitutional amendment on the ballot at ¢ 
the State election in 1930. 


Confusing to Voters | 

This question began, according to the 
prescribed form, “Shall an amendment to 
the Constitution,” etc., and ended with 
the words “be approved.” Between the 
beginning and ending of the question were 


containing the required description by the 
Attorney General, in all 625 words, and 
only 47.6 per cent of the people going to 
the polls voted on the question, the report 
stated. . 

To take the place of this phraseology 
the commission recommended an arrange- 
ment for placing questions on the ballot 
in this form: (1) The title of the measure; 
(2) a concise explanatory statement of its 
purpose and legal effect; (3) a statement 
of the legislative action on the measure, in 
substantially the manner now prescribed; 
(4) an explanation of a “yes” or “no” vote; 
(5) the, question, to be in the following 
form: “Do you approve of the adoption of 
the foregoing amendment to the Constitu- 
tion?” Or the same in the case of a jaw. 


Other Systems Studied 


The Commission stated that it had 
made a considerable initial study of the 
nature and working of the initiative and 
referendum in other States. There are 
two forms of the 1uitiative—direct and in- 
direct. The direct initiative involves no 
legislative action whatever, but enabfes 
the people by petition to place a measure 
on the ballot for direct approval or disap- 
proval by the electorate. 

Under the indirect initiative, upon the} 
filing of the petition, the proposed measure | 
is presented in the first imstance to the 
Legislature. If the Legislature fails to} 
enact it, the measure may then go upon | 
the ballot for final verdict by the people. 

Massachusetts has the indirect form of | 
initiative, applicable both for constitu-| 
tional amendments and for laws. As to} 
constitutional amendments, there is a fur- 
ther restrictions here that in case the 
Legislature fails to support the amend- 
ment to the extent of at least one-fourth | 
of its membership in each of two suc- 
ceeding Legislatures, the proposal fails and | 
the question is not submitted to the 
people. 





Initiative Termed Narrow 


Commission said, “that in Massachusetts 
the application of .the initiative to con- 
stitutional changes is narrower than in 
any other State, not only_ because it is 
indirect and through the Legislature but 
also because it must receive a certain 
amount of legislat#ve support as a requi- 
site to submission on the ballot.” 

It was pointed out that during the 13 
years that the initiative and referendum 
have been operative in this State, no ini- 
tiative petition for a constitutional amend- | 
|ment has ever been filed. 
The report called attention to the dis-| 
|tinctions between the initiative and- the 
referendum, as follows: 

“Although the initiative and referen- 
dum are commonly associated together as 
though they were a single unit of govern- | 
mental procedure, actually they are dis- 
tinct, separate, and contrasting methods 
of putting the making and unmaking of 
constitutional amendment and «statutory | 
law into the hands of the people. The) 
initiative is positive in character and law | 
making in its nature. It is an engine to 
impel the adoption of some measure which 
the Legislature has neglected to consider 
or failed to enact. The referendum, on| 
the contrary, is negative and corrective | 
in character and designed to vest in the 
people a veto upon any law that the Leg- 
islature has passed.” : 





Eight Recruiting Stations 
Of Navy to Be Closed 


As a measure of economy, eight main 
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recruiting stations of the Navy will be 
closed Jan. 31, 1932, it was stated orally 
Dec. 3 at the Beau of N-vigation, Navy 
Department. The eight stations’ to be 
closed are located at Boston, New York, 
Brooklyn, Philadelphia, Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, San Francisco and Seattle, ac- 
cording to the announcement. 
tions to these eight main offices are to 
be assigned to other main stations Jan. 
1, it was explained. 









| special committee to confer with a simi- 


“It is therefore to be observed,” the | PO 


|of the case being reported by members 
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eS of a building at 
A Hartford, Conn., to house State 
offices, has just been completed. A 
view of the exterior is shown above; 
at the right below are the doorways 
of the main entrance, and at the left 
is a bronze Seal of State, set in the floor 
of the main corridor. The — 
were taken by the Hartford Times. 


Repeal of Riade Island Liquor Law c 
Is Opposed by Special Commission 


Debt Moratorium 
Is Given Priority in 


Schedule of Senate ‘Four of Nine Members of Group on Legislation, However, 
Express Opposition to 18th Amendment 








President Hoover to | 
® n Tax PROVIDENCE, R. I., Dec. 4.| has justified its adoption and retention, 
Special Messages 0 | Seven of the nine members of the Spe-|but we believe that education is indis- 
And Foreign Debt Issues, | cial Commission on Liquor Legislation,|Ppensable to any solution of the problem 


n a report made public yesterday by | involved. 
Says Senator Watson Governor Norman 8, Case, to whom it was 


“We are therefore all agreed that educa- 





the State law relating to intoxicating | sulting from the excessive use of alco- 
{Continued from Page 1.] : liquors, although four of the seven ex-|holic beverages—is as desirable today as 
chairman of the, conference, in making) pressed themselves as “unalterable op-|it has been in the past.” 

this ae) Smee eats es a posed” to the 18th Amendment. ey A report points out that Rhode Island 
the Senate meets a motio | o me f the ission, in | 22 onnecticut are the only States that 
to declare the office of president pro tem ueie tani 5 ee repeal of | have refused to ratify the 18th Amend- 
vacant and that a motion would then bel ine state Act. ment, and that in Connecticut one 


made to proceed with the election. He" | house of the Legislature acted favorably. 
said he would nominate Senator Pittman} “We consider it to be beyond question,” | Pioge Island contested the validity of 


‘ nference instruc- | the majority report said, “that some laws ; : 

ee "president pro tem, | must be existent at al times for the direct nat ae =. a. wor > 

Senator Moses (Rep.), of New Hampshire, | control of abuses which are present wher-| ty i0q Siates preme Court 0 e 

was elected by the majority in the last | ever intoxicating liquors are manufactured | Rhode. Islan A eaeiel @ Biante.) . 

Congress. and sold for beverage purposes. 1922 and numerous bills were “iakeaaned 
The conference, Senator Robinson said,| “The majority of us are opposed to the 


eC in the 1931 Legislature to repeal that law, 
authorized him to appoint a minority | Present policy of national prohibition by put none was approved. The State Leg- 


steering committee of 10 members and a| ee dle devon jislature, however, adopted a resolution 
PP /- | favoring the repeal of the 18th Amend- 
lar committee of the House for the pur-| ment of laws necessary for the proteccion | ment, 

se of minority unity and concert of | of —— of — — ee The majority report of the Commis- 
| detr a = wei . eing 0: c | sion is signed by Chairman Harry E. Mil- 
Alabama Contest | Zens oO . |ler, Daniel H. Morrissey, Fred B. Perkins, 
With respect to the contest of former|, “Four of us are unaltefably opposed to’ Walter Curry, Frederick R. Hazard, Harry 

Senat sain against the seating of | the 18th Amendment and the present na-|T. Bodwell and Albert H. Esten, 
Decmencosuch Bantheed (Dem.), of ‘Ala- | tional enforcement laws; we believe that | Robert E. Quinn and James H. Kiernan 
bama, Senator Robinson said that subject |"Y effort to enforce prohibition by law,| filed separate reports favoring repeal of 


|rather than to promote temperance by|the State law and both agreed with the 
was discussed at some length, the status | eication and self-discipline, must be a majority that education on the use of 


failure, and that enforced discipline can | liquors is necessary and desirable. 
never have the moral value of self-disci- 
pline. 


“Three of us consider the amendment | 





action in Congress. 


of the Senate privileges and elections sub- 
committee, which has been considering it. 
The conference, he said, unanimously | 


agreed that there is no justification, in| Purchase of Short Line 


/fact or in precedent, for any movement Necessary liberal social legislation which) By N.Y, C, Recommended 


to defer or delay the seating of Senator) 
Bankhead. The same action, Senator Rob- | 


| s . 
inson said, was taken with respect to Sen- | Replies on Manchuria 


ator Bailey (Dem.), of North Carolina, “ - 
against whom there is a contest. Awaited From Orient 


The conference agreed upon continu- 
ance of Senator Robinson as chairmart 
and minority floor leader; Senator Walsh 
(Dem.), of Montana, assistant chairman 
and assistant floor leader; Senator Shep- 
pard (Dem.), of Texas, minority whip; 
Edwin A. Halsey, of Virginia, Secretary of 
the Senate; J. L. Dobell, of Butte, Mont., 
Sergeant-at-Arms; Senator Black (Dem.), | 
of Alabama, secretary of the conference. 


Ten new Senators were in the confer- 
ence with the others of the minority, and 
were introduced to their colleagues. | 


Senator Robinson said that committee | 
allocations will be considered later and 
that it is expected that there will be in- 
creases in the number of minority mem- 
bers on all ihe Senate committees, in view 
of the narrow margin of the relative 
strengths in the Senate membership, 48 | 
Republicans, 47 Democrats and 1 Farmer- 


| Acquisition by the New York Central 
| Railroad of the 11@-mile Chicago, Attica 
| & Southern Railrodd for $215,000 is in the 
| public interest and the sum to be paid, 
|representing the determined “commercial 
Paris negotiations for the settlement of | value” of the road is just and reasonable, 
|peace in Manchuria have been marking| according to a report to the Interstate 
time awaiting replies by the Japanese and | Commerce Commisson Dec. 4 by Examiner 
Chinese Governments, according to a tele-| J. V. Walsh. (Finance Docket No. 8672.) 
gram received by the Department of State The examiner recommended that final 
Dec. 4 from the American Ambassador to| approval by the Commission of the terms 
Paris. acceptance by the Attica. 

The Department of State, according to! —————_ - 
an oral statement by the Undersecretary | 
of State, William R. Castle Jr., received | 
only a very few telegrams from Paris | 
Dec. 3 in comparison with the deluge of | 
telegrams ordinarily received. | 


Ambassador Dawes reported that Dec. 
3 was the first day when neither the| 
Council of Twelve or the drafting com- 
mittee had met. The drafting committee | 
is for the purpose of drawing up the plan 


of a neutral commission of inquiry to in- | 





in the Senate until next February. Victor Whitlock, Director 


Petroleum Demand 





Changing Htuse Rules 
The program which was agreed to by 
the Republican conference in the House 
relating to liberalization of the House 
|rules was made public by Representative | 
|Purnell (Rep.), of Attica, Ind. Dec. 4, OKLAHOMA City, OKLA., Dec. 4. | 


following a meeting of the Republican | 
members of the House Rules Committee| 1¢ Oklahoma Corporation Commission 


Executive Offices: 
Corporation Commission Will Twenty -qooees — m 
Determine Conditions 


New YorK 
Financtal: A. F. Zerbee 
Sun Building. 280 Broadway 
Worth 2-3949 





Labor—(P 2--c 5) (P %--c 4, 5) 
(P 10--c¢ 1), 

Mines and Minerals—(P 1.-c 3) 
(P 7--c 2). 

National Defense—(P 1--c 4) 
(P2--c 3, 7). 


Patents—(P 6--c 2, 4, 5) (P %--c 4). 
Petroleum Industry—(P 1--c 2, 4) 

(P 2--c 5) (P/10--c 6). 
President's Day—(P 3--c 5). 
Prohibition—(P 2--¢ 5). 
Prisons—(P 3--c 4) (P 10--c 5), 
Public Health—(P 10--c 3). 
Public Utilities—(P 7--c 1, 3). 
Radio—(P 3--c 2) (P 7--c 4) (P 9--¢ 2). 
Ralroads—(P 1--c 2) (P 2--c 6) 

(P 3--c 7) (P 6--c 4) (PB 9--¢ 1.) 
State Finance—(P 9--c 6, 7). 
State Taxation—(P 6--c 3, 4, 7) 

(P 10--c 1), 
Supreme Court—(P 1--c¢' 2) 

(P 6--¢ 1, 7), 
Tariff—(P 6--c 3%). 
Taxat'on—(P 1--c 1) (P 6--c 1, 3, 5). 
Topical Survey—(P 10--c 3), 
Trade Marks—(P 2--c 2). 
Transportation—(P 9--c 1). 
Wild Life—(P l--c 5), 
Workmen's Compensation—(P 10--c 1). 











aaianT aear will hold a hearing later An the month to 
On the same date, the Progressive or- | determine what the actual market demand | 
| ganization of the House announced fol- | for crude oil produced in the State will 
lowing a conference that it would sup-| be for the first part of 1932, according to 
port the proposals regarding House rules|announcement by Chairman Paul 
|which gave the most latitude in the di-| Walker. , | 
|rection of liberalization. Mr. Walker's statement followed a con- | 
| Among the proposed changes agreed to|ference in Tulsa, held to determine 
|by the Republican conference was one | Whether allowables for the States of Texas, 


National. M. R. Thompson 
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directed, refused to recommend repeal of | tion work—with regard to the abuses re-| 


Great Britain, Charles G. Dawes, now in|of the acquisition be deferred pending| 











Constant Revision 
In War Industrial 
Plan Is Suggested 


\Col. Payne’s Report Urges 
Administrative Features 
Kept in Conformity With 


Executive’s Views 


Plans for industrial mobilization in case 
|of war should be examined critically by 
appropriate committees of each new Con- 
|gress and by each incoming Chief Execu- 
|tive in order tHat such a plan will re- 
flect the views of the chief governmental 
| officials charged with the task of waging 
|a war, Col. Frederick H, Payne, the Assist- 
|ant Secretary of War, states in his annual 


| fiscal year ended June 30, 1931. 

| A “fundamental requisite” is that the 
organization and administrative features 
|of the basic plan shall conform con- 
stantly to the prevailing opinion of Con- 
gress and of the Chief Executive, Secre- 
tary Payne asserts. 

| Program Incomplete 

| The program is not complete, however, 
jand, he reports, “a number of the most 
{important of our munition items are as 
| yet lacking specific plans to insure their 
Pinte adds 1 in emegency.” 





He adds that, to a certain extent, plans 
must remain in a “constant state of flux, 
continuously adopting themselves to meet 
| changes in the political, social and indus- 
| trial world.” 

Secretary Payne’s report, which was 
made public Dec. 4 by the War Depart- 
ment, was the source of the following ad- 
ditional information: 

1 


Uniform Contracts Urged 

Passage by Congress of the so-called 
uniform contract law designed to improve 
the efficiency of the Army purchasing sys- 
tem and legislation providing for estab- 
lishment for all Army manufacturing 
plants, of a shop expense fund and a 
stock fund are urged. 

The passage of the so-called uniform 
contwact law would simplify methods, 
| while business men dealing with the Army 
|could save considerable in time, effort, 
and expense. , 

The object of the proposal to establish 
a shop expense fund and a stock fund is to 
| facilitate manufacturing and repair op- 
;erations by the supply branches of the 
Army. As these operations are now con- 
ducted, an overhead charge must be as- 
sessed against each order worked on and 
a separate account set up for each over- 
head deduction made. This involves nu- 
| merous accounts and an intricate cost ac- 
|counting system. 
| Industrial College Work 
| The Army Industrial College, which be- 


|gan as a brief course of training con- 
|ducted under a rather informal arrange- 
ment between the Assistant Secretary of 
| War and the chiefs of the supply services, 
|has taken its place as one of the recog- 
nized general service schools for the Army. 
It was declared that in case of a grave 
national emergency, the graduates of this 
school would make a record in the pro- 
|curement field comparable to that estab- 
| lished by graduates of Leavenworth in the 
conduct of military operations in 1917-18. 
| The desirability of establishing a muni- 
tions staff eligible list, comparable in its 
own sphere to the general staff list is 
stressed. Procurement in war is one of 
| the most difficult fields of endeavor to be 
entered by the Army officer and demands 
special qualifications and _ specialized 
| training. 

The section of the report dealing with 
| disposition of War Department real es- 
|tate and progress in procurement plan- 
| ning follows in full text: 

| The disposition of War Department real 
!estate continues to be governed by my ef- 
|fort to utilize the property, reported’ by 
the General Staff as available for trans- 
fer, sale, or lease, in such a manner as to 
produce therefrom the maximum net 
revenue. Due to unfavorable business con- 
| ditions I have not considered it good pol- 
| icy, in the majority of cases arising during 
| the past year, to sell real estate which has 
been declared surplus to War Department 
|needs. In spite of this, total sales slightly 
| exceeded those of the previous fiscal year. 
|In most instances where the property con- 
| cerned would suffer depreciation because 
|of lack of occupancy it had been the rule 
jto lease rather than to seek authority 
from Congress to sell. During the year 


| (Continued on Page 5, Column 1.] 
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report to the Secretary of War for the , 


| regar » dis . e’s |OKlahoma and Kansas should be reduced 
| regarding the discharge of « Gommittecs to lower production ‘to market demand | 
during the ensuing period of consumption | 
decline. | 

The Tulsa meeting was called and pre- 
sided over by Thurman Hill, of the Kan- 





consideration of any bill. At present it 
}is necessary to obtain the signatures on 
}@ petition of a majority of the member: | 
of the House to move the discharge of a 
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| Committee. Under the conference’s pr0-|sas Public Service Co mission. .It was 
posal, however, this number would be re-| attended by Mr. Walke® Cicero I. Mur- 
| omeee pF nod ee ela ates | ray. Semen of - La States Sere | 

erence p " eS & por mmittee; Amos L. Beaty, president of | 
} vision which would set the Arst and third|the American Petroleum Institute: as aes 
| Mondays of each month aside as consent | Davis, president of the Mid-Continent 
|calendar days, and would increase the | Oil and Gas Association; and Wirt Frank- 
|number of objectors to prohibit the con-/|lin, president of the Independent Petro- 
| sideration of a bill on the consent calen- i ee Ameren. ici ‘ons | 
| o = —— ae ee ee sae oom | unanimously, to recommend that the three 
, _ | States reduce allowables 10 per cent for Miss BELLE SHERWIN 
|}be brought up the second time the num 
ber would be increased from three, as at January schedules under December fig- | BernarD M. BarvcH 

= ty ’ jures. This would reduce Texas daily pro- ||] E. A. Deeps 

The ’ oe “4 asl ules wsovide that |duction from 902,000 to 825,000 barrels, | CLARENCE H. Mackay 
| the meiner of objectors neceusary to pro- beg oy yy mw op ges 1} Yaw ©. Munie-Gurre 
hibit the consideration of a private bill! rels. ’ : — ee 
| to five, would set aside the second and | Since there were no Texas representa- ; Joun Hays HaMMOND 
be oy A RO el Ee a 
| vat ys, @ Pp 8 ; W. M. RIvrer 
strict debate on private calendar bills. Railroad Commission and the Governcr. Souuen B. PanLiNeuUrsstt 


Committee Meetings ; Mrs J. Borden HarrIMan 
Another ‘liberalization” proposal recom- Workers’ Pay in Nebraska ete LeRoy oe 
State Institutions Reduced 


States in all its branches, Legislative, 


Owen D. Younc 
CuHarLes Evans HUGHES 
Epwarp W. Box 


Miss ANNE 





Wituiam B. 


}mended in’ the program would provide 

for the calling of a meeting of any com- o ae San 

mittee by the signing of a petition by a Vicron WHITLOCK 

majority of the committee members. 5. G. MARSHALL 
Another proposal reads as follows: WILLARD SAULSBURY 


|, “3. When any amendment of the Senate | ora) employes of 17 State institutions, GEORGE F. PorTER 

|to any House bill is considered in the) efective dan’ 1, has been announced by||] Jonn W. WEEKS 
Committee of the Whole, it shall be con-|the gtate Board of Control, The reduc-| |] Oniverstry or Cxcaco 
sidered therein by paragraphs or sections,| tion was made necessary, according to | 
under the same rules for debate and|Chairman Harry 8. Thorpe, by decreased | 
amendment as if it were an original bill.” | appropriations for maintenance. 


LINCOLN, NesR., Dec, 4. 
A reduction of 10 per cent in the pay) 
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Second Mortgage ‘New Radio Quotas 
° + Assigned to Zones 
Is Said to Deter & 


| 
” \Fe deral Commission  An-| 
Home Ownership nounces States Receiving 
Pluralities 


. | The States of New York, Pennsylvania, 
Improved Method of Junior | 7.535, Illinois, and California are as- 


. * signed the plurality of radio transmission 
Financing Is Advocated quota units, in proportion with their 
At Session of President’s 


larger numbers of receiving sets, in the 
c first, second, third, fourth, and fifth zones, 
Housing Conference 


respectively, according to an announce- 


; Commission. 
(Continued from Page 1.] k | The announcement furnished the fol- 
$660. These costs and other factors make | jing information: New Jersey, Ohio, 
it practically impossible for second mort- | Tennessee, Missouri, and Washington are 
gage companies to operate within ae in assigned quota units in the re- 
j ‘ ing | spective zones. 

legal interest limit, Ot mags anos Seneedlen delttwo 
removal of the usury laws as affecting | jnits assigned, . while 
second mortgages. and five are oyerquota. 
William H. Kingsley, vice president of, thest overquota, with 
the Penn Mutual Life Insurance Com-| where only 80 are due. 
pany, New York City, declared that, in| (The Commission’s tabulated state- 
addition to many vacancies, numerous! ment will be printed in full text in 

buildings are being rented out at reduced the issue of Dec. 7.) 
or even nominal rents to avoid having 
them stand empty and oe to ee | 
is situation must be improved, 
tet whe reduced income has con-| po a2 oe — blends 

ts and resulted in an emer-/and contrasts were considered. 
eg ee Rasered the volume of frozen| Dexter E. Spalding, of Boston, Mass., a 
mortgages being too great for lenders to | member of the Committee, in discussing 
take up. The development of sound sec- furniture designs, mentioned the need for 
ond mortgage companies is essential, he well-designed furniture at moderate 
said. Nothing has beén _— ica Simple furniture is desirable, he 
situation to indicate any | § ‘ 

aie in’ tne neskene structure be- Mrs. Mary Linton Ackerman, of the 
cause of mortgages, he declared. Decorators’ Club, New York, discussed pil- 
Adequate Financing Urged lows and mattresses, pointing out that 


; horse hair mattresses are excellent but 
ae soe ee oe en take that mattresses advertised as hair mat- 
mittee on Large Soate vinat ine situ- | tvesses frequently are made from less de- 
een aa aes elena yest the | Sirable types of hair such as pig bristles 
standpoint of the single family, detached and cow a. ae 
house, which is “of another age,” but Utilities Layouts Studied 
from the standpoint of providing housing, The report of the Committee was com- 
for large numbers of people. Me disap-| mended by Helen Hughes, of Good House- 
proved restriction of the finance discus-| keeping Magazine. The importance of 
sion to the problems of the single-family | the Committee's work io rural leaders who 
house owner. : do not have a fundamental art training 
Chairman Ecker said the Committee on | was stressed by Martha Van Rensselaer, 
Finance had tried to agree with the at-| of Cornell University. 
titude of Prestdent Hoover, who called the| J. F. Marsh, of Concord Teachers Col- 
conference. Replying to a proposal that lege, Athens, W. Va., pointed out the 
insurance companies lend on only well- merit of such studies for use of schools 
built houses of good appearance, Mr./in equipping teachers and ultimately in 
Ecker said he believed the fact that the| reaching the homes. ; 
companies “losses on mortgages are neg-| At a section meeting of the Committee 
ligible indicates that loans are made al- | on Utilities of Houses over which Chair- 
most entirely on good houses.” man Morris Knowles presided, Harold S. 
Mortgage Bank Discussed Buttenheim read the report. of the Com- 
In the general discussion that followed, mittee. _ The report dealt with the layout 
ls were made for establishment of of utilities such as water systems, sewers, 
— bank su rted by the Gov- and gas, electric, and phone facilities. 
. Se ator PM ulkley (Dem.), of, Members of the Committee read from 
aaae. was referred to as preparing a bill| certain portions of the report in which 
on the subject. Mr. Ecker pointed out they had a special rer. 
that the Committee has gone on veers Future of Findings 
i y 1 measure which : L , 
Seaitens Hooves neato findings of the President's 
William E. Best, President of the United © hen _they fall into the hands of - 
States Building and Loan League, offered politicians who have the ‘say and who will 
a resolution of his league recommending put the damper on” was raised at 
blishment of a home loan system gS orrel 
ie tactitution might be set up to make standards and objectives. 
advances to building and loan associa- 
tions, he said, which are already operat- 
ing such a financing system as the Com- 
mittee recommends. 
Resolution Offered for Record 


are underquota in 
zones three, four 
Zone four is fur- 
101 units assigned 


was not voting on the reports of the com- 
mittees and adopting resolutions. 
chairman, Lawrence Veiller, 


he expressed the views of building and, been made by the executive staff and that 


loan asSociations of his State, opposed 
“over-building and inflation of the mort- 
gage system.” He declared the associa-| 
tions already provide a financing system 
such as President ~ gg —— 
Home financing should be done exclu- Galees tis Ince eittasamdaes teen 
Sieieties te said. high-percentage first Grosvenor Atterbury, member of the com- 

Mr. Ecker commented that he himself 
had said before that there is no such 
thing as a safe second mortgage. A reso- 
lucion providing for 12 district mortgage 
banks, financed by the Government, was 
offered for the record when Chairman 
Ecker said the session had no authority 
to vote on it. 

Freight Rates Considered 

The transfer of industrial plants from 
congested areas to more favorable rural 
sections requires a revision of freight rates 
and a new policy by the Interstate Com- 
cerce Commission so that industries moved 
to small towns may enjoy defintely settled 
rates without facing the hazard of invest- 
ment because of the uncertainties of liti- 
gation, William B. Hunter declared in a 
discussion before the Committee on In- 
dustrial “Decentralization and Housing. 

The discussion was opened by Stuart 
W. Cramer, chairman of the committee, 
who presented the report of the members. 
Special emphasis was given to the im- 
portance of transportation in bringing 
about concentration of industry in con- 
gested areas by numerous members of 
the committee in reaffirming the sugges- 
tion of Mr. Hunter. The latter said that 
switching in cities like Chicago where 
there are miles of track involved another 
problem of rates which should be given 
consideration. 

Mr. Cramer pointed out that althoug 
the Committee endorses the decentraliza- 
tion of industry, nevertheless it does not 
recommend an undirected decentralization, 
and that people living in suburban resi- 
dences and attractive rural sections need 
not grow unduly alarmed over a whole- 
sale invasion of manufacturing plants. 
The movement, he asserted, should be 
directed. 


form. 
Factory-made Dwellings 


that committee. Standardization is not 


cording to Mr. Atterbury 
A. J. Hager, in disagreeing with Mr. At- 


the only industry which had not been 
standardized to a point where too much 
labor had been displaced. Such labor dis- 
placement, Mr. Hager said, cut down the 
purchasing power of the people to whom 
houses must be sold. 

The committee of 
ing and family life was told by Floyd All- 
port, one of its members, that the home 
was declining as a center for the devel- 
opment of personality. Many of the ac- 
tivities conducted in the home, although 
done simultaneously by all members of the 
family, do not develop greater intimacy 
and companionship, according to Mr. 
Allport. 

Long-term Leasing 

Many of the advantages of home own- 
ership can be obtained by those who can 
not buy, through a long-term lease, Ernest 
M. Fisher, professor of real estate of the 
University of Michigan, told the Commit- 
tee on Home Ownership and Leasing. Dif- 
ficulties may arise for the renter in times 
of depression under such a lease, however, 
h he said, and disadvantages for the land- 
lord in times of great prosperity. 

Charles Warner, president of Warner 
Company, Philadelphia, Pa., declared a 
survey has shown the factor generally 
considered most important in home own- 
ership is the welfare of children. Only 14 
per cent of the home owners surveyed 
said they would prefer to become renters 
again, while 53 per cent of a group of 
renters canvassed said they would prefer 


Movement of Industry — ro- | t© become home buyers, he said. 
Decentralization of industry is in p Saul Cohn, president of 


gress in New Jersey, George C. Smith as-} states Seathonie 
serted in presenting statistics showing Qonpany af ew Ser weak ad 
that during the past 10 years, and par- : j 
ticularly during the past two, there has 
been a perceptible movement from the 
large cities to the counties. ; 
Prederick A. Miller stressed the impor- 
tance of the interrelation of the eco- 


home buyer. 
Farm and Village Housing 
The committee on farm and 
housing, under the chairmanship of A. R 


said although. emergency measures of a 
temporary character may be worked out 
to meet immediate needs, the whole prob- 
lem requires time and foresight. 

Tracy Thompson stated that the Com- 
mittee faced a serious difficulty in pro- 
curing necessary statistics. Warren S. 
Thompson called attention to the report 
dealing with population trends and the 
concentration and decentralization of in- 
dustry. He read from that part of the 
report the findings of the Committee and 
submitted an appendix dealing in detail 
with the movement. 

Objgctives of Report 

An interpretation of the whole report 
was presented during the discussion by} 
John Nolan in which he said there were! ing, under the chairmanship of Harry A 


Children reared on farms and 


to develop well physically and mentally, it 
Was explained, where living 


tation and heating. 
Problems of housing of special groups: 


labor and tourist camps, were discussed 


upon corrective measures: 
Housing in Business 


five objectives: To facilitate decentraliza-| Wheeler, urged that business men “grap- 


ple with the problem of housing” by study- 
L ing and learning the facts concerning es- 
industries and| tablishment of good living conditions in 
. communities in which their employes live 
its maximum and in which they transact their busi- 


tion, to release industry from costly and 
unnecessary transportation rates, to set 
up regional planning of 
housing, to determine what should be the 
proper size of a city And 
population, and to provide adequate and ness 
suitable housing. : 
Henry S. Rosenthal stated that 
building and loan association endorsed 
decentralization idea. He cited the prog- | qustrialists 
ress of decentralization of industry : ae 
European countries and 
must imitate it. 
Home Furnishings Discussed 
A discussion of wall papers and hang- them livable. 
ings followed the presentation of the re- 
port of the Committe on Home Furnish- 


and builders interested 


in housing projects. 


cussigp. She submitted samples of wall | ing. 
Paper and curtain material. She stated 
that too much money should not be 
into hangings, but rather that chief 


ment issued Dec. 4 by the Federal Radio| 


terials of inexpensive, practical and dura- | 


The question of what will become of the 
Conference 
“the 


the 
meeting of the correlating committee on 


The query was voiced after one of the 
delegates had asked why the Conference 


The 
explained 
Judge Warren, of New Jersey, who said that the decision against resolutions had 


he could not explain the decision or what 
would happen to the findings of the Con- 
ference when they were revised into final 


Factory-made dwellings are certain to 


mittee on standards and objectives, told 
the meeting held under the auspices of 


a curse and, therefore, should not delay 
the coming of the factory built home, ac- 


terbury, said that small construction was 


homemaking, hous- 


the United 
and Title Guarantee 


outlined the financial requirements on the 


village 


fMann, brought out that carefully planned 
systems of lighting, sanitation, and location 
of farm and village houses, would go a 
long way toward eliminating much of the 
distress prevalent in small house groups. 
in small 
villages would have a much better chance 


conditions 
were bettered by adequate systems of sani- 


Indians, Negroes, and migratory families in 


| Studies of this branch of housing were 
recommended, with a view toward deciding 


The Committee on Business and Hous- 


The Committee suggested a program for 
the home modernization, and asked coopera- 
the tion of communities, individual persons, in- 
in 
3 Hundreds of thousands 
said America| of houses now in use are not suitable for 
human habitation, it was stated, but many 
of them can be rehabilitated, making 


The family as a rule should not pay 
r . mor than twice its annual income for a 
ing and Deceration. Miss Gerérude Brooke,| home, Ernest A. Hale. of the Suffolt Co- 


of New York, although not a member of | operative Bank. Boston, Mass., told the 
the Committee, had charge of the dis-| Committee on Home Ownership and Leas- 


Commending the report of the Commit- 
put | tee on Landscape Planning and Planting,| mittee on Taxation, Richard T. Ely, presi- 
ex-|Ralph E. Griswold, landscape architect,| dent of the Institute for Economic Re- 








New Sanctuaries _ 
For Birds in Nine’ 
States Authorized 


| Acquisition of 43,227 Acres, 
In 10 Tracts Announced 
By Department of Agri- 


| culture 


(Continued from Page 1.] 

lished as inviolate Federal sanctuaries for 
migratory birds. Refuges have been estab- 
| lished in California, Nevada, Montana, 
Wyoming, North Dakota, Nebraska, Okla- 
j}homa, Florida, South Carolina, North} 
Carolina, Maryland and New York. The} 
| average cost per acre of all lands approved 
for purchase under the act is $4.30. 

In New York the Commission authorized 
the leasing of lands for the Hempstead 
Migratory Bird Refuge, an area of 2,274| 
acres of land and water adjacent to How- 
lett, Long Island. Because it is on the 
| Atlantic coast flight route of migratory 
birds and near to the metropolitan area 
of New York this is considered an im- 
portant link in the eastern chain of ref- 
uges. Within a zone where there is a 
great concentration of hunters and no} 
| refuge, this unit is a valuable migratory 
waterfowl sanctuary. 

Marsh Land Acquired 

An outstanding acquisition approved by | 
the Commission at its meeting yesterday 
is the Blackwater Migratory Bird Refuge 
on the Eastern Shore of Maryiand. This 
{unit, situated about 10 miles from Cam- 
bridge, Md., contains approximately 10,- 
000 acres, including marshes where black 
ducks and blue-winged teal breed in greater 
numbers than on any other area on the 
eastern seaboard south of Labrador. Mal- 
lards and pintails also concentrate on the 
marshes during the migration season, and 
;many shorebirds will find sanctuary here. 
| In the Swanquarter Migratory Bird Ref- 
uge in Hyde County, N. C., acquisition of 
3,600 acres contiguous to tracts previously 
approved was authorized. The refuge area 
will thus be consolidated and its value 
as an inviolate sanctuary increased! With 
the water areas this tract borders, the 
refuge will now make an administrative 
unit of about 25,000 acres. 

Acquisition in South Carolina of ap- 
proximately 414 acres of land, approved 
yesterday, will complete consolidation of 
Government-owned land in the Cape Ro- | 
main Refuge. The total area in this unit 
| is now about 33,000 acres. | 
| The Commission also approved the ac- 
quisition of 5,285 acres for the St. Marks | 
Refuge, Fla., to consolidate the Govern- 
ment holdings there. With nearly 14,000 
acres approved for acquisition a year ago| 
this brings the total area in the process 
of acquisition to 19,167 acres. Stretch- 
ing for approximately 14 miles along the 
shores of Apalachee Bay, St. Marks 

Refuge is a famous Winter restine ground 
for many species of ducks and shorebirds 
and one of the greatest Canada goose 
concentration areas along the Gulf coast. 


Nebraska Refuge Extended 

Crescent Lake Migratory Bird Refuge, 
Nebr., in accordance with yesterday's au- | 
thorization, will be extended by the ac-| 
quisition of 1,688 acres, including several 
extensive water areas and numerous ponds 
and potholes. The acquisition will also 
tend to round out the poundaries of this 
sanctuary, which now includes about 40,- 
000 acres. 

By approving the acquisition of numer- 
ous small tracts bordering on Long Lake, 
» in Kidder and Burleigh Counties, North 
Dakota, the Commission took steps look- 
ing to the establishment of the first Fed- 
eral migratory-bird refuge in that State. 
A favorite nesting ground for many forms 
of migratory wild life, the area will now 
become an inviolate Sanctuary. Because 
of subnormal water conditions, duck sick- 
ness is still a serious menace there, but 
the Biological Survey is planning to take 
corrective measures. The total area ap- 
proved Dec. 3 for acquisition there is 4,269 
acres. 

The acquisition of 3,465 acres in Wyo- 
ming .s the first to be approved for that 
State. Two refuges about 12 miles apart, 
one at Bamforth Lake and the other at 
Hutton Lake» both near Laramie, will be 
acquired. In Wyoming the &vaflable water 
areas are so few that the Biological Sur- 
vey considers this acquisition to be of ex- 
ceptional importance to the conservation 
of migratory wild life. 

31,288 Acres in Nevada 

The lands being acquired in Nevada will 
be additions to the 17,902 acres of the 
Fallon Migratory Bird Refuge set aside 
from the public domain by executive order 
in February, .931, as a sanctuary for mi- 
gratory birds. The total area will now be 
31.288 acres. 

The members of the Migratory Bird 
Conservation Commission attending the 
meeting yesterday were Secretary of Agri- 
culture Hyde, chairman: Secretary of the 
Interior Wilbur, Secretary of Commerce 
Lamont, Senator Peter Norbeck of South 
Dakota, and Representative Sam D. Mc- 
Reynolds of Tennessee. Senator Harry B. 
Hawes of Missouri was out of the city. 
The late Ernest R. Ackerman, former 
Representative from New Jersey, was also 
a member of the Commission. 

In addition to the Cabinet and con- 
gressional members in attendance, the fol- 
lowing were present as ex-officio members 
to act when lands in their respective 
States were being considered: C. C. Wood- 
ward, State Game Commissioner of Flor- 
ida; A. A. Richardson, Chief Game War- 
den of South Carolina; J. W. Harrelson, 
director of the Department of Conserva- 
tion and Development of North Carolina: 
E. Lee LeCompte, State Game Warden of 
Maryland; Burnie Maurek, State Game 
and Fish Commissioner of North Dakota: 
Frank B. O'Connell, secretary and warden 
of the Game, Forestation and Parks Com- 
mission of Nebraska; and Robert L. Doug- 
lass, chairman of the State Fish and 
Game Commission of Nevada. 








lack of tree planting.” and said the ex- 
isting differences make every landscape 
problem an individual one, though the 
basic principles may remain the same. 
Robert Wheelwright, professor of fine 
arts at the University of Pennsylvania, 
said too much attention is given the plan- 


more important. He said that landscape 
than a creative art. 

. Mrs. Martha Brooks Hutchinson, of New 
York, stressed the importance of hedges 
as attractive lines of demarcation in de- 
signing of the front vards. 

Following the section of the Commit- 
tee’s report relating to highways, H. W. 
Harvey, of Athens, Ga., stated that beau- 
tifying of roadways could be effected by 
making the road neat. Clarence Fowler, 
of New York, urged the use of native 
flora along roadways. 

W. P. Barney, of Philadelphia, said land- 
scape planning amounted to a wise utili- 
zation of the land. The homemaker does 


grounds and the “living” portion of his 


design, he explained. 

A. H. Alexander, of Cleveland, stressed 
the point that the design for an indi- 
vidual place is an individual problem and 
not one to be cared for wholly by stock 
designs. 


At the night session Dec. 3 of the Com- 


penditures Should be for furniture. Ma-|of Pittsburgh, emphasized the “regrettable | search, New York, declared taxes on real 


designing is the art of adaptation rather | 


| increase since March, 1931. 


ning side, that the planting question is| 


| Economic 


| 


not live simply in his house but on his! 


land should be his guide in laying out his | 
| stitute of 
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A return of $30,000 annually from the prison industry of brick making is made to the State Treasury by the 


State penitentiary of New Mexico, according to the report of the warden. s t J 
The brick kilns at the prison are shown in the upper picture, while below is the mess hall in which 


mates. 


Peticlents Output 
Gains 1] Per Cent 


the prisoners take their meals. 


F ederal Reserve iiashis Submit Vin 


The prison houses about 580 in- 


On Curtailment of Capital Exports 


During 0 c tob Cr Answers to Questions of Glass Subcommittee Discuss Rela- 


tion to Bankers’ Acceptances 


Increase Described Chiefly 
To Opening of Flush 
Oklahoma Fields and Con- 
tinued Yield in Texas 


{Continued from Page 1.] 

pleted in the East Texas pools in Oc- 
tober, but the output was kept under con- 
trol by progressively limiting the daily 
allowable for each well. The most im-, 
portant event of the month in Oklalf6ma 
was the opening up of the Oklahoma City 
field which resulted in an increase in daily 
average output from 22,000 barrels in 
September to 117,000 barrels in Oc.cber. 
Production in California held steady av 
just above 500,000 barrels daily throughout 
the month. Production in Louisiana con- 
tinued to increase due to a gain in ac- 
tivity in the coastal fields. 

Stocks of crude petroleum continued to 
decline in October but the net with- 
drawal was much below that of Septem- 
ber. This was due principally to the 
gain in output. Stocks of all the major 
refined products, except gasoline, declined 
in October; stocks of natural gasoline fell 
off about 500,000 parreis. The total de- 
crease in stocks of all oils amounted to 
6,339,000 barrels, compared with a decrease 
in 14,620.00 barrels in September, 1931, 
and 4,014,000 barrels in October, 1930. 

Refined Products: Runs to stills of} 
crude petroleum in October totaled 175,- 
675,000 barrels, which 1s slightly above the 
September total, but lower in daily 
average 

The daily average output of motor fuel 
in October amounted to 1,245,000 barrels, 
or slightly below September. Stocks of 
motor fuel reflected the seasonal decline 
in consumption and rose from 35,105,000 
on Oct. 1 to 36,356,000 barrels on Oct. 31, 
the first monthly increase since April. 
Daily average exports of gasoline remained 
unchanged in October. The indicated do- 
mestic demand for motor fuel amounted 
to 35,051,000 barrels, a daily average of 1,- 
131,000 barrels, which is a decrease of 
7 per cent from September. At the cur- 
rent rate of demand, the motor fuel stocks 
on Oct. 31 represent 29 days’ supply, com- 
pared with 26 days’ supply on hand a 
month ago and 31 days’ supply on hand a 
year ago. 

The refinery data of this report were 
compiled from schedules of 357 refin-| 
eries with an aggregate daily recorded 
crude-oil capacity of 3,761,860 barrels, cov- 
ering, as far as the Bureau is able to de-| 
termine, all operations during October, 
1931. These refineries operated during Oc- 
tober at 65 per cent of their recorded ca- 
pacity, given above, as compared with 363 
refineries operating at 66 per cent of their 
capacity in September. 

Natural Gasoline: The daily average 
production of natural gasoline in October, 
1931, amounted to 4,530,000 gallons, which 
though considerably beiow the output of 
a year ago, represents a gain of 5 per 
cent over September and the first monthly 
Parctically all 
of the major districts shared in the in- 
crease in output in October. The gain 


{in output of certain areas was due to in- 


creased demand for gas incident to the 
approach of colder weather, in Oklaioma 
to the lifting of the shut-down. A number | 
of plants are being constructed in East 
Texas, but it will be some time before 
that field will be a factor in natural gaso- 
line production... Despite the gain in out- 
put in October, stocks of natural gasoline | 
continued to reflect the material direp in 
cutput of the previous six months and} 
fell from 25.808,000 gallons on hand Oct. 
1 to 21,993,000 gallons on hand Oct. 31. 


estate are burdening both farm and city | 
lands, resulting in foreclosures and in 
misuse of land. Small lots are laid out in 
cities where there already is a surplus of 
lots, he said, in an effort to avoid the tax 
burden. In Wisconsin 1,000,000 acres re- | 
verted to the counties in one year, he | 
added. 

Herbert D. Simpson, of the Institute for | 
Research, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Chicago, declared the property tax | 
burdens small homes most because these 
are assessed at a higher percentage of 
their sales value than are the larger 
homes 

Philip H. Cornick, of the National In- 
Pubiic Administration, New 
York City, criticized unwise special as- 
sessments of taxes, declaring they often 
throw a burden on the entire community. 

At the night session of the Committee 
on Blighted Areas and Slums Dec. 3,/| 
Aaron Rabinowitz, member of the State 
Board of Housing of New York, recom- | 
mended cooperative apartments as an aid | 
in eliminating slums. 


pour of the Federal reserye banks replying to a questionnaire on bankers ac- 
ceptances sent them by the Glass subcommittee of the Senate Banking and 
Currency Committee, expressed the view that the curtailment of capital exports 
from this country to Central Europe through 1929 had been an important factor 
in increasing the volume of bankers acceptances arising from foreign storage and 
shipment, according to the digest of their replies which has just been made public 


by the Committee. 


The Boston reserve bank reported that it considered liwer rates of interest and 
more adequate facilities in this market as of more influence in the increase; the 


Atlanta reserve bank found no substantiating evidence in that 


district for the 


relationship suggested;.and the New York reserve bank concluded that the capital 
export curtailment was not a particularly important factor. 
The digest of replies received from the reserve banks to the questionnaire on 


bankers acceptances follows in:full text: 


+ 
uestion No. 1.—Relative to the factors 


making for an increased concentration of 
the acceptance business in the hands of 
e few institutions located in New York, 
Boston, Chicago, and San Francisco. 
Among the reasons cited by the Fed- 
eral reserve banks were, the concentra- 
tion of banking resources in the cities 
named; their importance as domestic and 
foreign trade centers; their importance 
as settlement points; the volume of sur- 
plus funds concentrated in those centers 
and the prevailing low rates of interest; 


ithe fact that banking institutions located 


therein are better known and that their 
acceptances consequently command prime 
rates in the market. 
+ + + 

Question No. 2.—Relative to the rea- 
sons accounting for the rapid increase 
from 1926-1930 in acceptances arising from 
various transactions. 


Reasons gran for rapid increase in ac- 
ceptances drawn against foreign storage 
and shipment: 

The liberalization in February, 1927, of 
the acceptance rulings of the Federal 
Reserve Board; the inability of parties in- 
terested to obtain acceptance credits in 


Europe; nervousness regarding the stabil- | 


ity of the European exchanges; the short- 
age of capital in Germany and other cen- 
tral European nations (which means that 
the acceptance credits granted can not 
be reduced until long-term loans are 
floated in the United States, England, or 
France); the relatively low level of inter- 
est rates in the New York money market 
(though one Federal reserve bank con- 


‘cluded that interest rates had probably 


had little effect); the increase in indus- 
trial activities in foreign countries, accom- 
panied by increases in external trade. 
Gain In Storage Credits Explained 
Reasons given for increases in domestic 
storage credits: 
A heavy volume of American cotton 
awaiting shipment, owing to heavy stocks 


{and lower prices prevailing in England; 


heavy and early crops in 1929, combined 
with falling commodity prices; assistance 
given to the orderly marketing of crops; 
the shifting from direct loans against 


| commodities into acceptance credits; slug- | 
gishness in movement of staple commod- 


the creation of bills by member 


ee: ees 
PRESIDENT’S DAY 
At the Executive Offices 


Dec. 4, 1931 


ities; 








10:15 a. m.—Julius H., Barnes, Chair- 
man of the Board of Directors of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 


States, called. Subject of conference 
not announced. 
10:30 a. m. to 12 noon.—The Presi- 


dent met with his Cabinet. (Cabinet 
meetings are held regularly on Tuesday 
and Friday of each week.) 

12:15 p. m.—A. C. Pearson, president 
of the National Publishers Association, 


called. Subject of conference not an- 
nounced. 
12:30 p. m.—Col. Benjamin Fly, of 


Tucson, Ariz., called to pay his respects. 


12:35 p. m.—Representative Bloom 
(Dem.), of New York City, called to 
present State Senator Desmond, of New 
York. 


1 p. m.—Mrs. Ella A. Boole, president 
of the National Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union, called with the dele- 
gates to the regional conference of the 
W. C. T. U. to present the pledges of 
more than 1,000,000 persons between the 
ages of 14 and 30 to, abstain from alco- 
holic liquors and to support and defend 
the Eighteenth Amehdment 

5 p. m.—The President at the White 
House received the members of the 
President’s Conference on Home Build- 
ing and Home Ownership. 





banks indebted to the Federal reserve 
banks. 

Reasons given for increase in export 
bills: 


In 1927 growth was stimulated by the 
easy-money policy of the Federal reserve 
banks; rise in commodity prices; increase 
in volume of exports; the substitution of 
the acceptance for other forms of credit 
instruments in the financing of export 
trade. 

Reesons given for increase in dollar ex- 
change bills: 

A reflection of the exceedingly tight 
credit conditions abroad; the inability of 
South American countries to market their 
commodities; the depressed exchanges 
of the South American countries; cur- 
tailment of South American borrowings 
in the New York capital market; the need 
of South American countries to provide 
dollar exchange to pay for their imports. 

Reasons for increase in import accept- 
ances in 1929: 

Increase in imports due to prospective 
tariff legislation; reflection of silk im- 

orts at fairly high prices; an increase in 
mports of raw sugar from Cuba. 
Acceptance Action Discussed 

Reasons given for failure of accept- 
ances arising from domestic shipments to 
increase materially through the period 
under review: 

Borrowing for all commercial purposes at 
a low ebb, inasmuch as borrowers had se- 
cured funds through security issues; little 
need for domestic shipment acceptances 
since plenty of counter credit available: 
the fact that sight and demand drafts, 
with bills of lading covering shipments are 
eligible for rediscount at the Federal re- 
serve banks; the fact that such document- 
ary drafts afford a most desirable form 
of self-liquidating paper; the fact that in 
domestic trade goods are sold under the 
open-book-account cash-discount system; 
delay in the liberalization of the rulings 
of the Federal Reserve Borad covering 
this type of transaction. 


+_¢. ¢ 

Question No. 3.—Relative to the effect of 
Federal Reserve Board's liberalizing rul- 
ing of 1929 on the volume of acceptances 
arising from domestic shipments. 
| The Federal Reserve Banks at Atlanta, 
Boston, Dallas, Kansas City, New York, 
Philadelphia, and St. Louis were of 
the opinion that the liberalizing ruling of 
the Federal Reserve Board should increase 
the volume of domestic shipment accept- 
ances, The reasons given were that the 
cost of borrowed money to the purchaser 
of goods should be less; that a substitu- 
tion of acceptance obligations for dis- 
counted notes should take place; that do- 
mestic acceptance financing had been 
made easier to handle and that many of 
the eechniaal discrepancies had been elimi- 
nated. 

The Federal Reserve Banks of Chicago, 
Cleveland, Minneapolis, Richmond, and 
San Francisco reported either that there 
had been or was likely to be no increase 
in the use of credits for such purposes. 


+ + + 

Question No. 4.—Relative to the cutail- 
ment of capital exports to central Europe 
through 1929 as a reason for the increase 
m acceptance arising from foreign storage 
and shipment. 

Seven of the Federal reserve banks 
voluntecred an expression of opinion on 
this point. Of these, the Federal Reserve 
Banks of Chicago, Dallas, Philadelphia, and 
San Francisco concluded that the curtail- 
;ment of capital exports had been an im- 
portant factor in the increasing volume of 
acceptances of this character. 

The Federal Reserve Bank of Atlanta 
reported that the suggestion seemed 
theoretically sound but that there was no 
| substantiating evidence in that district. 
While the curtailment of capital exports 
probably had come bearing, the most im- 
portant factors in the situation, in the 
opinion of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Boston, were the lower rates of interest 
in the American money market and the 
; more adequate facilities. The Federal Re- 
|serve Bank of New York concluded that 
| he curtailment of capital exports was not 
a. particularly, important factor. 

Question No. 5.—Relative to the desira- 


| currency 


| National Economic Council are: 


Federal Agency 


To Control Coal 
Industry Advised 


John L. Lewis, President of 


Mine Workers, Favors 
Plan for Creation of Na. 
tional Economic Council 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
the domestic market and_ purchasing 
power of this country. The essential 
task of the council, he said, would be to 
protect industry, agriculture and labor 
against disturbing financial influences. 
Hoarded Currency 

He placed on the United States the 
responsibility for the “vicious and un- 
controlled inflation” in the. world because 
of the large volume of loans and credit 
extended abroad from this country. Mr. 
Jordan said it is not improbable that 
early next year, after the unfavorable 
psychology of the uncertainty of the Ger- 
man situation has passed and other ex- 
pected economic developments occur in 
the United States, there may begin an- 
other inflationary period. He referred in 
this connection to the large volume of 
now hoarded in the United 
States. 

Distribution Problems 

At the afternoon session, J. Russell 
Smith, of New York, economist, of 
Columbia University, said the main prob- 
lem is not production but distribution. 
He said he believed there is going to be 
a great advance in public utility con- 
ceptions. He said four needs of the coun- 
try which would be taken care of by the 
(1) To 
develop industry, according to needs or 
demands; (2) to bring about an intelligent 
credit policy to coordinate with trade; 
(3) to increase need and demand by in- 
creasing the: purchasing power; (4) to 
expand the public works program. 

Labor Problems 

John W. Edelman, of Philadelphia, Pa. 
research director of the American Fed- 
eration of Full-Fashioned Hosiery Work- 
ers, an organization of 25,000 men and 
women, said that industry is in a violent 
state of chaos today. He spoke of con- 
| stant resistance to the organization of 
| employes, referred to so-called yellow-dog 
contracts, and murders of workers and 
| said “one of our workers” was put in jajl 
just the other day on a technical charge, 
| Stabilized unionism is practical but there 
| is yery great resistance to it,” he said, 
“Our general conclusion,” he said, “is that 
it is necessary that some type of com- 
pulsion is necessary either through labor 
| unions or through some type of legisla- 
tion legally feasible in this country.” 
| Asked regarding employe management of 
plants, he said there are men among em- 
ployes of sufficient ability to operate. 
them. 

Chairman La Follette announced that 
|the Committee will reassemble next week, 
{and that he will reintroduce in revised 
form his bill for the creation of the Na- 
; tional Economic Council. 


Proposed Rates on Oil 
| In West Are Suspended 


| By an order entered Dec. 2 in Docket 
No. 3671, the Interstate Commerce Com-« 
mission has suspended from Dec. 3, 1931, 
until June 3, 1932, the operation of cer- 
tain schedules proposing changes in class 
| rates applicable on petroleum and its prod- 
ucts ‘rated fifth class in the western 
classification) between points in Western 
Trunk Line Territory. 


'Funds Are Sought to Aid 
Municipal Construction 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

for contribution toward the construction 
of specified local municipal improvements, 
The Federal commission may contribute 
not to exceed 20 per cent of the cost of 
the local improvement to be matched by 
20 per cent contributed by the State gov- 
ernment, the balance to be borne by the 
municipality for which the improvement 
is to be constructed. 

Provisions for safeguarding the money 
so contributed by the commission, char- 
acter of the local improvement, control 
and manner of payment of money and 
other requirements are briefly set forth. 

The Federal Government by contribut- 
ing $100,000,000 in any great emergency 
would thus employ five times that amount 
in the construction of municipal improve- 
ments; the State, through its cooperation 
and equal contribution, would assume su- 
pervision of construction and thus avoid 
what might be undue demands by any one 
locality. 

Restriction in the amount paid by the 
Federal Government of $1,000,000 to any 
municipality and of $5,000,000 in any one 
State from the $100,000,000 appropriation 
would thus provide five times that amount 
and safeguard any attempt to absorb the 
appropriation by one or more States. This 
aid would be in force only during the de- 
clared emergency. Not to exceed $50,000 
shall be expended annually for commis- 
sion's investigations, excepting during pe- 
riod of the declared emergency. 





bility of the Federal reserve banks es- 
tablishing foreign branches or agencies 
as a means of failitating the growth of 
acceptance markets. 

The Federal Reserve Bank of Boston was 
the only one which appeared favorably 
disposed toward this suggestion. Even it 
replied, however, that there are so many 
other contingent elements affecting the 
desirabliity of establishing such foreign 
agencies or branches that the whole ques- 
tion is “open to serious debate.” 


+~ + + 

Question No. 6.—(a) Relative to the ex- 
tent to which the increase in acceptance 
totals has represented a growth in self- 
liquidating paper. 

The Federal reserve banks reported that 
acceptance totals had increased tre- 
mendously the total volume of self- 
liquidating paper. 

The Federal Reserve Bank at Dallas con- 
cluded that there probably had been no 
increase in the volume of self-liquidating 
paper, since the volume of self-liquidating 
paper could only be measured by the 
character of the orginating transactions. 

(b) Relative to the extent to which the 
bankers acceptance has been substituted 
for other forms of credit instruments. 

The consensus of opinion seemed to be 

that some substitution of the acceptance 
+for other types of credit instruments had 
taken place. This had been in the case 
of domestic shipment and storage trans- 
actions and to an extent in the case of 
export trade, a part of which had been 
formerly on the basis of counter credits, 
The greater part of the increase in ac- 
ceptance totals, however, had occurred in 
the export and import trade and in for- 
eign storage and shipment transactions 
which had not been financed previously 
on the basis of other types of domestic 
credit instruments. 

(c) Relative to the eventual funding 
of any portion of acceptance totals into 
longer terr: obligations. 

The Federal reserve banks foresaw no 
need to fund outstanding acceptances into 
long-term obligations excepting in the case 
of a portion of those acceptances drawn 
for the purpose of financing foreign stor- 
age and shipment transactions. 


++ + 
Questien No. 7.—Relative to various 
abuses which have developed in the use 
of the acceptance. 
The Federal reserve banks reported that 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 1.] 
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E Second Mortgages Said to Deter 









Many Persons From Owning Homes 





Creation of a National House of Information 
Suggested as Means to Assist in the 
Purchase of Dwellings 





HE President’s Conference on Home Building and Home Ownership in its second 
day’s business session at Washington on Dec. 4 heard 12 committees report 
their conclusions and recommendations for improved housing and home ownership 
conditions in the United States. Among reports was one of the Committee on 
Finance, which proposed remedying the present home-financing system under which 


junior financing often costs as high as 20 per cent. 


committees’ reports follow in full text: 


Recognizin 
institutions for ready cash as an emer- 
gency situation, the Committee on Fi- 
nance, Dec. 4, reported to the President’s 
Conference on Home Building and Home 
Ownership its support of the resident “in 
any remedial measure he proposes.” Fred- 
erick H. Ecker, president of the Metropol- 
itan Life Insurance Co., is chairman of 
the Committee. 


As a result of its investigations, the 
Committe reportea tat “the greatest de- 
terrent to sound home ownership may be 
found in the second mortgage field.” It! 
found that two-thirds or more of all home 
purchase transactions require junior fi- 
mincing and the Committee stated that | 
it was not unusual for the home owner to 
pay a bonus of 15 to 20 per cent for this| 
junior financing service. “When it is) 
realized that often it is necessary to re- 
new these junior mortgages, the extent of 
this burden is obvious.” 

Moreover, the lender as well as_ the 
borrower suffers from the present system 
for “the great majority of second mort- 
gage companies set upon a purely com- 
mercial basis have failed to weather the 
depression. The inevitable conclusion is 
that, having been established on a specu- 
lative basis with no special regard for the 
borrower's interest they overreach them- 
selves.” 

In considering what can be done to 
remedy the present unsatisfactory situa- 
tion, the Committee said that “the de- 
velopment of reputable second mortgage 
companies is essential.” A number of in- 
stitutions of this type were cited as com- 
ing through the present depression in 

shape, particularly those that do 
not as a reule lend above 75 per cent of 
the appraised value, and which were or- 
gan to serve borrowers and primarily 
on a nonspeculative basis. The Commit- 
tee cited examples of such institutions, 
one of which has been set up under the 
direction of officers of a number of sav- 

banks and other financial institu- 
tions; others set up through the efforts 
of building material dealers; and one set 
up by a group of employers, who felt that 
their employes were paying exorbitantly 
Tor second mortgage money. 


_ Advantage Shown in Dealing 
With Single Institution 


The practice of having some institution 
take a first mortgage up to 75 per cent 
and borrow about 50 per cent of the value 
from some regular first mortgage insti- 
tution has the advantage, the Committee 
said, of enabling the rrower to deal 
with a single institution. “Such a plan 
is being used on a fairly large scale by 
certain mail order concerns which are 
developing careful methods of appraising 
peers! risk factors, and methods for 

mediate control of plan, material, and 
quality of construction. Of course, these 
companies are in effect guaranteeing the 
—— mortgage and retaining the second 
mortgage.’ 


The method that enables the mort- 
gagor to make one payment each month 
one agency, which credits the pay- 
ment to interest on the first mortgage, 
amortization of second mortgage, and 
reserves for taxes, insurance premiums, 
and emergencies, is approved by the 
Committee. Some banks were said to be 
undertaking this work without charge, as 
bookkeeping cupenees are not heavy and 
the service brings pens new cus- 
tomers into the bank. 

Concerning the land contract, under 
which the seller retains the title until the 
moos has an equity sufficiently large 

enable him to obtain a first mortgage 
for the remainder, the Committee said, 
that it works satisfactorily so long as the 
seller is thoroughly honest and financially 
responsible. The Committee did not rec- 
ommend it for universal adoption, partly 
because the seller may not be able to 
carry through his convenant to deed over 
the property, and partly because the seller 
in effect acts as a trustee, usually with- 
out supervision by public officials. 

In an attempt to determine the most 


+ 
the need of home financing 


Official summaries of the 





lending institutions, and found that the 
failure of the borrower to meet his ob- 
ligations can_be attributed to the follow- 
ing causes affecting the borrower's ability 
to meet his financing charges, in the 
order given: 

1. Borrower was unable to pay because of 
unemployment. 

2. Financial circumstances of borrower did 
not warrant purchase of a home. 

3. Borrower was unable to pay because of 
special assessments and increases in taxation. 
4. Borrower had contracted for too many 


| other installment purchases. 


5. Borrower had sustained business or stock 
market losses. 

6. Borrower was a speculative builder or a 
holder who failed to find a purchaser. 

7. Domestic troubles of borrower. ®% 

8. Borrower was dishonest. : 4 

Of the external difficulties contributing 
to default the committee found seven in 
the following order: 

1. General decline in home property value. 

2. Loan was too large a percentage of value. 

3. Intrusion in neighborhood of incompati- 
ble elements, or other change in the charac- 
ter of the neighborhood. 

4. Home out of keeping with the neighbor- 
hood. 

5. Poor construction of building. 

6. Loan was made on property in a sub- 
division not yet developed. 

7. Zoning law was inadequate. i 

More than 85 per cent of the lenders 
from whom the above information was 
secured found that the personal causes of 
default had more to do with the present 
situation than the contributing difficul- 
ties. 


Recommend Doixyn Payment 


Be.at Least 25 Per Cent 
In view of these factors, the commit- 
tee recommended that no one should un- 
dertake purchase of a home unless he 
can make a down payment of about 25 
per cent of the purchase price, and that 25 
gg cent of the buyer’s assured income 
the maximum allotment for current 
payments on the home. The committee 
emphasized particularly that buyers should 
seek amortized long-term loans in pref- 
erence to short-term straight mortgages, 
and that where there is a second mortgage 
the principal installment be deferred to 
the end of the second or third year. 
To insure stability in home_ property 
values and to help reduce overbuilt and 
underbuilt conditions, the committee rec- 
ommended the establishment of perma- 


partment of Commerce to cooperate with 
local units of national organizations to 
obtain periodically, by districts, dependable 
information on occupancy surveys, mort- 
gage and trust deed records, real estate 
transfers, new subdivisions opened, new 
construction, construction cost, rental 
trends, land value trends, interest rates, 
and foreclosures. 

Adoption of a Uniform Mortgage Act 
was strongly urged by the committee. 
Such an act was drawn up by the Na- 
tional Conference of Commissioners on 
Uniform Laws in 1927 and approved by 
the American Bar Association and the 
American Title Association. 

“From a home owner’s viewpoint, the 
proposed Uniform Act would 
statutory short mortgage form which 
would use about 160 words and a con- 
sequent reduction in recording fees. Cer- 
tain covenants and clauses would become 
by statute a part of each mortgage. From 
the standpoint of mortgage lenders, this 
short form of mortgage and the accom- 
panying a procedure would fa- 
cilitate the placing and handling of mort- 
gages because of the uniformity possible 
thereby throughout the States, with a 
reduction of labor and other expense.” 

In many States the cost of foreclosure 
is so great—running up to more than $600 
on a small home—as to reduce the per- 
centage that can safely be loaned and 
to increase the cost. Therefore, the com- 


inexpensive method of foreclosure, which 
provides an opportunity for a court hear- 


of redemption for such States as may 
require it. These and other advantages 
in the interest of uniformity, will, the 
committee said, contribute toward the 





important factors in foreclosures, the 


Committee questioned several hundred 





elimination of many of the complexities 
and obsolete features of existing laws. 


Reform in Railroad Rate Structure 
Urged to Relieve Housing Congestion 


Reform in the railroad rate structure 
Was urged upon the President’s Confer- 
ence on Home Building and Home Own- 
ership, Dec. 4, by the Committee on In- 
dustrial Decentralization and Housing as 


for the common good but also for its own 
security and continued growth. Study 
and observtion 
| that the social order will be best served 
| by a deconcentration of population, to 
which industry through its location holds 


a major step to bring about desirable de- | the key.” 


centralization of industry and so to re- 
lieve housing congestion. The Commit- 
tee’s chairman is Stuart W. Cramer, 


Treasurer and a director of the Textile 
Foundation. 


of the Nation should be such that indus- | 


However, the committee pointed out that 
| the continued congestion of population 
|in large cities is no longer due mainly to 
employment in manufacturing. The wage 
learners in manufacturing are a smaller 


“The railroad rate structure | Proportion of the gainfully employed liv-| 


ing in the larger cities than ever before. 


tries are as free to locate in the country | Trade, professions, and clerical work are 


as in the city,” the Committee said. 


“There should be currently in effect to| 
and from a small center of population, | 
at least in general, rates suitable to move | 
the traffic if an industry locates there: | 


and to the extent that this may not be 
practicable, the policies and methods of 
rate making should be so definitely set- 
tled that the industrialist may _ se- 
cure the rates without loss of time and 


hazard to his investment in the uncer- | 


tainties of litigation. The rates to coun- 
try penis should not be higher, in pro- 
tion to the cost of serving them, than 
the case of large cities. 
“Similarly the industries should be free 
to locate in the region of a large city 


instead of in the congested area. The 
switch limits should be enlarged, and 
the _ switching ractices and charges 


should be devise 
a large city along the lines df city and 
regional planning.” 


“The historical development of the rail- | 


road rate structure has been one which 
has strongly tended to force industry to 
locate in large centers. It seems likely 
that we are on the verge of far-reaching 
changes in the equipment and operation 
of the railroads. The policies of rate 
making should be specifically 
and eeosy. The Committee féels that 
the nterstate Commerce Commission 
should consider the national policy as to 
the freedom of location to industry, and 
that it should enter upon a study of the 
Telation of the bases of rate making to 
that national purpose.” 

Where concentration of population and 
industry means congestion, the commit- 
tee condemned it as costly 


efficiency due to bad distribution—and so- 
cially undesirable. “Industry? said the 
committee, “must look into the future 


oe pemume its proper res 
and economic well- 


f 


to facilitate growth of | 


developed | 


to business | 
and industry—through loss of time and) 


absorbing most of the peop 
crowding to the cities, which 
committee said, that movement of offices 


le, who are 


couraged if population is to be decentral- 
ize 


Trade and Professions 
Absorb Largest Number 
In an attempt to compare the forces 


tralization of industry, the committee 
listed the factors that influence plant 
location. The three main factors are mar- 
kets, labor, and transportation. Others 
are raw materials, power, warehousing, 
water supply, and waste disposal. The 
indirect cost factors include the cost 
of land and buildings, local incorporation 
fees, manufacturing and sales taxes, prop- 
erty and income taxes, and factors which 
affect good living conditions of employes. 

The most important factors of plant 
location seem to favor city concentration 


However, new power transmission methods 
improvement of railroad service, and de 
veseeenetes of highways have placed the 
smaller town in a more favorable posi- 
| tion to compete for many industries with 
the larger city. Likewise new freight 
transit practices such as milling in tran- 





|sit and fabrication in transit as well as| Shelter.” 


nent fact-finding bureau within the De-| 


require a} 


mittee favors the proposal for a simple| 


ing if there is a dispute, and a period | 


point to the conclusion | 


: : 2 | 
making toward centralization and decen- | 





other toward locations in the smaller 
towns. A major obstacle to the former, 
the committee said, has been the general 
}absence of comprehensive regional plan- 
ning, while a chief obstacle to the move- 
|ment to the smafi town has been the 
railroad rate structure. An additional 
| strong deterrent to both has been the 
|lack of available housing for employes. 

The most successful cases of movement 
|of industry appear to have been where 
|manufacturers have had sufficient capital 
to build dwellings for their work people. 
“It seems advisable, therefore, the com- 
mittee reported, “from every point of view 
to provide industrial village communities 





wherever possible.” It pointed out the ad-| 
vantage of the satellite suburb or garden 
{pendence upon one industry. In general, 

he committee stated, the movement of 


city which relieves the worker from de- 
manufacturing plants to open districts or | 








small towns in retarded as the result of | 
the absence of housing. 

The committee listed four main reasons | 
why managements of companies engaged | 
in housing activities for their employes: 

1. Necessity of providing shelter to se-| 
cure labor. 

2. Inadequacy of available housing. fi 

3. As a special inducement to value 
employes. | 

4. Because of a belief that well-housed | 
and preferably home-owning people make 
more efficient employes and better citi-| 
zens, 

— that more can be accomplished 
in the direction of industrial decentraliza- 
tion when the economic forces determin- 
ing the present distribution of industry 
and ene are better known, the 
committee recommended to the confer- 
ence 2 number of subjects for future re- 
search. 


Detached H ouse for Single Family | 


The strong tendency to think of the 
| detached single-family house as the ideal 
|home still persists, the Committee on 
|Home Ownership and Leasing of which 
{Ernest T. Trigg, president of the John 
Lucas Paint Co., is chairman, reported 
lto the President’s Conference on Home 
| Building and Home Ownership Dec. 4, in 
| spite of the trend toward the erection of 
apartment houses in the larger cities, As 
| evidence of this tendency, the Committee 
| quoted Census data for 1930 for the ‘States 
of Delaware and New Hampshire, which 
| was all the data available for the Com- 
| mittee’s study. The proportion of the) 
homes owned in Delaware as a whole 
| has increased steadily from 36.2 per cent | 
jin 1900 to 51.9 per cent in 1930. For the 
| City of Wilmington it rose from 27.1 per | 
}cent in 1900 to 45.2 per cent in 1930. In 
|New Hampshire the owned homes de- | 
creased from 53.9 per cent in 1900 to 49.8 
per cent in 1920 only to increase to 54.3 
per cent in 1930. 


Easy access afforded by improved trans- 
portation facilities from suburban com- 
munities to industrial areas, the use of 
automobiles for the great army of Ameri- 
can workers, the lowering of costs of 
household equipment, and numerous con- 
| veniences in the form of household ap- 
|pliances, are, the Committee stated, fac- 
|tors that conduce to the acquiring of a 
{home. The natural movement toward 
j}home ownership is illustrated, the Com- 
| mittee said, by the increase of thousands 
of homes within the price range of $4,000 | 
|to $9,000 especially in communities built 
}up as a unit. 


“In the best of these developments there 
|is evidence of a skill in the selection of 
| prospects by the developers that has led 
rather rapidly to the fostering of an ac- 
| tive neighborhood spirit. This spirit has 
| grown up among those who previously may 
|have been living in congested city quar- 
| ters, in ignorance, perhaps, of their near- 
|est neighbors, and accustomed to none of 
|the restraints against careless living and 
}none of the inspirations toward good liv- 
jing that develop through neighborhood 
acquaintance and high community ideals. 

“Observation of these communities in- 
dicates rather clearly that it is unneces- 
sary to argue for the detached singTe fam- 
ily house or for the suburban community 
suitable for homes for those who have 
moderate incomes. A family usually has 
a natural desire to own such a home and 
live in such surroundings. 


“There are appropriate methods of de- 
velopment and financing which have been 
tested and applied. Public efforts need be 


¥ 


| 
| 


| 








National Clearing H 


_ Declared to Be Ideal American Home 


directed mainly to facilitating this nat- 
ural movement toward home ownership 
by giving adequate publicity to tested de- 
velopment and financing plans, by en- 


| couraging prospective home owners to se- 


cure the necessary information from the 
proper sources before buying, and by en- 
couraging cooperative activities that are 
destined to develop the community and 
protect the home owner’s investment.” 


Adequate Publicity Urged 


For Development Plans 
In seeking an answer to the question 


jas to whether it is cheaper to buy or 


rent, the Committee found that even with 
the apparent differences in the relations 
of costs of renting and costs of buying 
through the various phases of the busi- 
ness cycle, it is doubtful whether in the 
long run the differences are great enough 
to be effective as arguments for either 
one side or the other. 

Pride of ownership and the satisfac- 
tion of improving a house and piece of 
ground were givéf as influential consid- 
erations in home buying. Emphasis was 
also laid upon tne strong incentive to 
save that accompanies the purchase of a 
home. “People who will not save other- 
wise will economize in various ways in 
order to pay for a home. Even if the 
buyer experiences some decline in the 
value of his property, in many cases he 
accumulates what he would not otherwise 
have secured.” 

The greater stabilization of home 
values was urged as a step that would 
increase home ownership. The Commit- 
tee recommends steps that should be 
taken to bring this about. In looking for- 
ward to the development of greater pro- 
tection for the home owner, the Com- 
mittee said, that the possibilities for reg- 
ulating subdivisions ought to be carefully 
considered. “It should be recognized that 


}a@ profound change in what home owner- 


ship means has taken place in the minds 
of the American public.” It is already 
appreciated that unlimited freedom in 
the use of his lot does not give the owner 
so great enjoyment of his rights as he 
gains when he surrenders certain privi- 
leges in return for protection through 
similar surrenders by his neie¢hbors.” 

In its recommendations the Committee 
urged wide dissemination of economic in- 
formation as a means to reduce inflation 
and its ill effects. As an aid to the pros- 
pective buyer or renter it recommended 
the expansion of the practice of multiple 
listing and the use of property briefs for 
residential properties. 


ouse of Information | 


Advocated to Assist Home Purchases 


Although the building or purchase of a 
|home is generally the largest and most 
momentous investment which the average 
family makes in a lifetime and should be 
wisely advised, the Committee on Home 
Information Services told the President’s 
Conference on Home Building and Home 
Ownership Dec. 4 that the sources from 
which the average family can procure 
sound advice are meager and_ scat- 
tered. The Chairman 1s Pearl Chase, of | 
the Community Arts Association. 

In view of this inadequacy of disin- 
terested information, the Committee said 
that it is not surprising that many fami- 
lies make serious mistakes on questions 
of financing and planning. 

The first thing to do to remedy this | 
situation, the Committee reported, is to| 
get together accurate and complete in- 
|formation for dissemination. This is a 
| job for experts and the Committee there- 
fore recommended that the Conference | 
take steps to have accurate and reliable | 
information prepared in convenient form 
on all the important phases of home build- 
|ing and home ownership; particularly on 
small house design and on the funda- 
mental principles of construction, remod- | 
eling, landscape design, and city planning, 
adapted to various regions of the country. 


Dissemination of Facts 
Found Chief Problem 


After the information is assembled, the 
problem is to get it out to the people who 
want it or need it, the Committee said, | 
and to do this effectively the Conference | 
recommended that the Committee consider | 
a general plan for the development of 
local centers to give out disinterested in- 
formation on home building, home owner- 
ship and homemaking. 

The control and policy of such home in- 


They should cooperate with all kinds of | 
reliable agencies and offer their services | 
{to all who require 
people of smal means. 

The information they would give should 
cover, the committee said, zoning restric- 
tions; lot selection and purchase; house 








means, the!design to suit lot and available funds; | 


lconstruction and choice of materials; 


as well as of factories will have to be en-| supervision; financing methods available; | 


;contract procedure; sepeits. alterations, 
and maintenance; household management, 
budgets, and administration; equipment; 


furnishing and decoration; landscape plan- 
| ning and planting; community beautifica- 
| tion. 


them, particularly | 





conferences with staff members or con- 
sultants, exhibits, distribution of printed 
matter, assistance to better homes in 
America campaigns and to other similar 
campaigns organized for the public benefit. 
To make such an organization a success 
the committee listed several factors, in- 
cluding trainin 
tions of the staff, adequacy of financial 
support; plagning of programs in response 
to the local demand; and cooperation of 
Federal and national oreanizations hav- 
ing similar aims. 
_ In its survey of what information serv- 
ices are now available throughout the 
country, the Committee found that a 
great many agencies exist that give advice 
on various phases of the complex prob- 


ing, but that there are very few if any 
centers fitted to give information on such 


formation centers would do. 


Information Available 


‘From Various Schools 


There are many commercial organiza- 
tions—real estate groups, public utilities, 
financing organizations—which provide 
advice incidental to their commercial ac- 
tivities. A much larger number of dis- 


|interested information centers exist, such 
as the Extension Service of the Depart- | 


ment of Agriculture, colleges and schools, 
and Better Homes in America. 


It is with these disinterested sources 
that the Committee was most concerned. 
It found that their activities were consid- 
erably hampered by lack of correlation 
and it therefore recommended the crea- 
tion of a national central clearing house 
|for home information. Under auspices 


formation centers should be disinterested.| Which will inspire general public confi- 


dence and with a program for assembling 
available knowledge, such a clearing house 
would encourage investigation as to find- 
jing and supplying the present lacks and 
| disseminating home information in forms 
| practically useful to the different groups 
concerned with building, owning, and ac- 
tually living in homes. 

| The Committee stressed particularly 
that information be made avaifable to 
|contractors, especially those who build 
| two or three homes at a time as a specu- 
}lative investment. Sound information on 
design, house planning, latest methods of 
construction, and cost estimating, would 





As to how the services should be ren- 


If the American home is to survive, it 
| must fit the needs of the average Ameri- 
‘ean family with growing children, the 
President's Conference on Home Building 
and Home Ownership was told, Dec. 4, 


of industry although considerably less than | by the Committee on Standards and Ob- 
they have in the past, the committee said. | jectives, which is one of the six corre-. therefore, it would seem that the time 
»|lating committees of the conference, and! has come when the objectives of hous- 


|of which Lawrence Veiller, Director and 
| Secretary of the National Housing Asso- 
ciation, is chairman. : 

| “It must be something much more than 
What it should be the commit- 


motor truck service have been working/tee undertook to describe largely on the 


|to the advantage of small 
short, for the employer, 
| found that plants can 
cost in the small community, and for the 
employe living conditions are better and 
rea 
the city. 


towns. 


The committee noted two distinct kinds 
nsibilities for|of decentralization, one tending to loca- 
ing, not only tion in the outskirts of urban centers, the newer knowledge that has come io us 








In| basis of the 25 reports presented by the 
the committee | fact-finding committees of 
e Operated at lower | ence. 


the confer- 


The committee has found that present 
| standards of housing are far from satis- 


wages are at least equal to those of/| factory, and that homes are still being 


built according to an ancient formula. 
The great advances that have been made 
in the science and art of building, the 


| 


enable such builders to produce a better 


Existing Standards of Housing 
Are Found Far From Satisfactory 


|in regard to matters of health, the new 


dered, the committee suggested personal | 


and personal qualifica- | 


lem of home building, owning, and mak- | 


a broad scale as the proposed home in- | 


home at lees cost, the Committee reported. | 
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ment used only as supplementary and not 
as a substitute. 

In securing proper conditions for hous- 
ing by community arrangement, the com- 


|mittee recommended iong blockse which 


will eliminate unnecessary streets and 
thus save not only the cost of street de- 
velopment and maintenance, but the cost 
of utilities as well. Sale of land for urban 
development that is not ready for it should 
be prevented. “By this means the home 
buyer will be saved a burden of expense 
that should be borne by the developer.” 


Long Blocks and Fewer 


| Streets Are Recommended 


One of the objectives urged in financing 
is the encouragement of home ownership 
for those families competent 
homes so that there may be 
thereby: “Better home life for children; 
a feeling of security and permanence; a 
greater interest in and use of the home; 
| better social standing; a greater interest 
in government; the habit of sav- 
jing; something to realize on in case of 
|need; stability of investment; an incentive 
to work for.” 

The financing and building of homes of 
|all types should be so arranged and or- 
ganized that: “Home ownership may be 
available with a minimum of attendant 
risk to every family in the United States 
|competent to own a home, on terms that | 
|do not involve the starving of the family | 
| budget in such essentials as savings, 
| health, recretation or education, and yet 
preserve adequate standards as to housing. 
Adequate housing may be procurable at 
rentals that leave enough of the family 
income for other fundamental needs.” 
| The recommendations of the committee 
|for housin standards were in many} 
matters quite specific, for example, the! 
area Of glass in the windows should be 
‘not less than 15 per cent of the floor 
jarea of the room, and every room should 
| be assured of natural light by the require- 
|}ment of a 45 degree angle of light meas- 
|ured from the vertical to the sills of the 
}room’s windows. 


| 





‘Trend From Privute House 


|Held to Be Unfortunate 

| The comnfittee reported that the trend 
| in retent years away from the private 
house to the larger multiple dwellings is 
an unfortunate one, and it set rigid stand- 
|ards for multiple dwellings. None should 
|be built more than two roms in depth, and | 
jrooms should open only on the street or | 


}on large yards or gardens with no oppsite | 
|wall a nearer distance than the height of 
|the building. : 

| In setting up standards for children’s | 
|nurseries, the committee quoted the sug- 
gestions drawn up by teachers in the 
nursery schools maintained by Teachers 
College at Cornell University. “The floor 
area should be at least 84 square feet for 
jeach child. Artificial og | should be 
high and indirect. If side lights are used 
| they should be out of the child's reach and | 
the light force should be shielded. Hard 
| wood floors or floors overlaid with battle- 
ship linoleum or cork are recommended | 
since most of the child’s play is on the 
floor. The bed space fo rthe children 
should be away from the area in which 
the toys are kept.” 

Concerning the density of population, 
the committee stated that in residential | 
areas an “open” development of 12 houses | 
per acre has proved satisfactory. “For | 
detached houses lots should be not less) 
than 40 feet wide; for semidetached houses 
not less than 30 feet; for row houses, not | 
less than 16 feet, preferably 18 feet. 

Concerning staridards for homemaking, 
the committee said that “the home is one 
field of human activity that thus far has | 
| seemed to be immune to the new ideas and 





|improved methods that mark such an ad- 
| vance in the industrial world. Household 
| methods too often are still based on tradi- 
;tion and convention rather than effici- 
ency.” Emphasizing that homes should | 
never be standardized, the committee 
pointed out that the household does 
need to be organized and that higher 
standards of homemaking should be 
adopted. Some of those suggested were) 
that the management of the home should 
be planned and time and strength should 
be budgeted as well as money. 


Interest Is Growing 
In Good Housing 








Steps by Which Business Can 
Help Are Suggested 


Encouraging evidences of increasing in- 
terest in and responsibility for good hous- 
/ing and the promotion of home ownership 


to the President’s Conference on Home 
Building and Home Ownership by the 
Committee on Business and Housing Dec. 
4, of which Harry A. Wheeler, Vice Cheir- 
man of the First National Bank, Chicago, 
is chairman. 


of business men acting through organi- 
zations point conclusively to the fact that 





|community are made satisfactory is in di- 
rect ratio to the degree of interest shown 
|by business men or citizen groups, “the 
| committee reported. : 

| For this reason the committee recom- 


Improved Methods of Financing Urged at President’s Conference on Housing 


- + 


to own | gj. 
induced | of families with modest incomes to make 


{president of Morris Knowles, 








Economies Urged in Installation 
To Cut Cost of Utility Connection 


Lack of Modern Improvements Said to Be Gen- 





eral in Farm Homes; Reforms Suggested 
In Railroad Rate Structure 





Storage space for clothes and posses- 
ons is the greatest need in the home 


the home a more attractive place for the 
child, the Committee on Homemaking, 
Housing and Family Life reported to the 
President’s Conference on Home Build- 


ing and Home Ownership Dec. 4. The 
committee’s chairman is Matha Van) 
Rensselaer, Home Economizs Director, 


Cornell University. The committee based | 


its statement on a survey of 1,707 fam- 
ilies both rural and urban throughout the 
country. Nearly 60 per cent of the an- 
swers from both urban and rural dis- 
tricts to “What things about the house 
are annoying to children?” contained 
some such phrase as “No place for clothes 
and things.” Next came “No playroom 


or work shop,” in order thereafter, “no | 


privacy, poor sleeping quarters, inconven- 
lent or no bath, and no place for pets.” 
The purpose of the committee, it was 
stated, has been to investigate the effect 
of housing on family living, and it has 
studied the various characteristics of 
housing to try to determine those which 
contribute most to the development of the 
family members, It sent cut an explana- 
tory quiestionnaire to families in 38 States 
which has resulted in first-hand informa- 


tion on what features of houses families | 


are finding helpful and what inimical to 
their normal development. 
the hope that the findings of the study 
may be useful to awaken families to the 
importance of the house in family living 
and to the need for planning houses which 
wa romote family development; as an 
ai 


houses in such features as are causing ir- 
ritation and unhappiness. 


ily was said to be almost untouched and 
the committee therefore 
types and methods of research to learn 
what modern housing conditions are do- 
ing to human life. 


Undesirable Results 
In Home Making Listed 


The committee’s study revealed that 
many dwellings interfere with efficient 
home-making and good family relation- 
ships through causing unnecessary fatigue 
and irritation. These undesirable results 
were brought about by such housing fea- 


; tures as the following: 


By awkward arrangement of rooms, 
entrances to cellars, or stairways. 

By inefficient kitchens—too large or too 
small for the particular family, often inade- 
quately lighted, and badly arranged. 

By crowding the kitchen with activities 
which do not belong there, especially in the 
rural homes where men wash in the kitchen 
when they come in from work. 

By lack of provision for a place where meals 
may be served in an orderly manner, when 
there is no dining room. 

By inadequate laundry facilities, especially 
in the farm homes. 

By lack of closets for wraps, cupboards, and 
other storage space. 

By no or too few bathrooms—an appalling 
need in the country, where it is closely re- 
lated to lack of sewerage and water supply. 

By neglecting to provide space for such 
common household activities 
keeping household accounts. 

By lack of more labor-saving devices. 


As centers of rest and relaxation the 
Committee found many houses inadequate 


halls, 


as sewing and 


| because the need for repairs and renova- 


It expressed | 


Oo house selection, to pointing out! 
features to be sought and features to be! 
avoided; and as a stimulus for improving | 


r ! The subject | 
o fthe relationship of housing to the fam- | 


recommended | 


|tion leads to worry and disagreement in 
|the family group. As places for providing 
privacy, many houses are entirely inade- 
quate in space. The houses studied, which 
| present a cross-section of conditions in 
|38 States, provide fewer individual bed- 
|rooms than one per family in bdth the 
rural and urban groups. “In farm dwell- 
ings there are three or more persons shar- 
ing one bedroom :n one out of every four 
families; in urban dwellings there is such 
crowding in one out of every six. The 
overcrowded living room is most apt to 
get on family nerves. This indicates the 
| cesifability of another room which can 
be closed off so that the younger group 
may follow a without interfering 
with their elders’ pleasure.” 

As centers of family sociability and of 
hospitality, the Committee found that the 
houses function more smoothly though 
they are far from perfection. The com- 
fortable and cheerful living room was 
mentioned most frequently as the chief 
satisfaction about the homes though its 
advantages may be turned to ashes, the 
Committee said, when it is the only place 
|for recreation and entertainment for all 
}ages of the family. 


City Housing Beyond 
Proportion to Income 


In_ its survey of the special problems 
of sity living, the Committee found that 
the aeeene of the names of our city 
population is both inadequate and expen- 
sive out of al lproportion to the income. 
It quoted recent estimates to the effect 
that in New York City there are still 
200,000 rooms without windows apening to 
the outside air, though this represents 
|improvement dver the 350,000 rooms found 
in the city 30 years ago. “Comparable 
conditions and similar improvements are 
|no doubt to be found in due proportion 
in other cities.” 

The housing situation in cities, the com- 
| mittee said, represents the condition into 
| which we have drifted. 

“We have insured a nominal access to 
some of the characteristic advantages of 
our age, but in doing so have deprived 
| Ourselves of air and light and quiet and 
| peace, which are essential to their enjoy- 
ment. Family life supplies certain very 
precious values, and no other agency seems 
| able to take its plage. Toward this in- 
| Stitution we shquld expect all the other 
| mechanisms and devices to contribute; in- 
| Stead, we find them, because of their mass 
and their rigidity, rather thwarting and 
obstructing the enduring purpose of the 
| home. 

“The school, for example, with its sched- 
ule of hours and its long vacation de- 
rived from an agricultural pattern of 
| life, fits thus ‘poorly into the needs of 
city dwellers. Experiments in a certain 
|nursery school attempt to take cognizance 
|of the variety of families and of needs; 
| hours are arranged to suit groups that 
| have both parents out at work, or chil- 
| dren who have older brofhers and sisters 
available part of the time. 

“These experiments indicate a recogni- 
| tion of the new conditions, and of the 
| instrumental nature of the school, as serv- 
ing the home, rather than requiring of 
|the home that it make all the adjust- 
|ments. And housing, which perhaps more 
directly than any of the others ostensibly 
serves home making, does too much to in- 


|terfere and disrupt in the making of 
homes.” 





Installation Economies Recommended 
To Lower Cost of U tility Connections 





In a house costing about $5,700 the) 


cost to the home builder for utilities com- 
prises about 20 per cent of the total cost, 
the Committee on Utilities for Houses, 
of which the chairman is Morris Knowles, 
Inc., re- 
ported to the President’s Conference on 
Home Building and Home Ownership 


| Dec. 4 


Of this 20 per cent sanitation and storm 
sewers, and house connections represent 
about 4.7 per cent; water, gas and elec- 


| tricity about 6.6 per cent; and the sur- 


facing of the street about 82 per. cent 


on the part of business men was reported | of the total cost of lot and improvements. 


A study of the relation of the cost of 


| utilities and street improvements to the 
| size of lots convinced the committee, how- 


|}one foot of width to the side yard is| 
“Data relating to the accomplishments | approximately $10.61; for adding one foot 
1o 


ever, that these cost factors are too small 
to control the spacing of houses. 

The study showed that the cost of utili- 
ties and street improvement for adding 


depth to the rear yard, $1.34. Since 


| these costs are relatively so low the com- 


Ps | mittee concluded that the decidin 
the degree to which living conditions in a/tor in determining the economica 


| mended a number of specific steps by | 


hi i e ctively pro- | . , 
| Which business can more effectively pro- |< iation are less expensive when aerial 


|mote good housing. 
These steps included action to promote 





jlocal ordinances as they relate to city 
{planning and zoning; the subdivision of 


land; building; housing and sanitary codes | 
/and the equitable assessment of property 


/both for general taxation and special as- 
f sessment. 

In view of the complexity of the prob- 
jlem of providing suitable housing under 
modern conditions, the committee ex- 
|pressed the opinion that American busi- 
ness management should cooperatively 
participate in making available suitable, 
hygienic 

cost homes for those of moderate means 
through the establishment or utilization 
of local private agencies. 

As evidence indicates that thousands of 
houses could be made decently livable by 
proper rehabilitation, the committee urged 
also, that business interests in each com- 
munity take a leading part in the plan- 
ning and financing of a program for home 
| modernization, 





\s v | mittee reported, if costly errors are to 
value of light, for example, have thus ibe avoided. It recommended, therefore, 
far rarely found embodiment in Amer-| that attention of all business men be di- 


jican homes. The great majority of homes 
} are being built today as if none of these 
things had been learned. 


“If progress in housing is to be made, | 


jing should be clearly stated. Those ob- 
| jectives have never been clearly or defi- 
| nitely stated.” 

| “By “objectives,” of course, the commit- 
| tee means the end sought to be obtained 
|by effort in the housing field, and by 
“standards,” the measure of attainment 
of these objectives. The objectives i 
design and construction of housing, in 
|community arrangement, in landscape 
planning, in embellishment, in home- 
|making, in financing, and in recondition- 
| ing, were all stated in detail by the Com- 
| mittee, l 
said that natural resources of ne should 
be utilized to the full and artificial equip- 


in | 


rected to the foliowing studies: 
| (a) Studies of the trends of land values 
and the mobility of population; 

(b) Studies of sthe economic factors 
involved, such as the proper utilization 


| the joint use of trenches where practicable. | 


fac- 


giene and other social amenities. 
Installation costs are highest for water 
supply lines; next comes the sanitary 
sewer; gas lines cost considerably less 
than these and slightly more than storm 
sewers; and electricity and telephone in- 


construction is used. Although the com- 


adequate State enabling legislation and|™ittee favored the underground installa- 


tion of wires it reported that such in- 
stallation may cost as much as $150 per 
lot. 

As means of reducing 
stallation, the Committee 


costs of in- 
recommended 


| Thus, gas and water mains might occupy 


'the Committee said. 


, comfortable and attractive, low- | A strong tendency toward Joint use of 


one trench, electricity and telephone con- 
duits another, and sewers a third. Such 
a three-trench combination would prob- 
ably save 15 to 20 aa cent in labor costs, 


size | 
of lots should be welfare, ventilation, hy- | 


trenches by utilities was reported. Such 
cooperation requires coordination among 
all the utility companies and with mu- 
nicipal authorities. The Committee cited 
such cooperative efforts in, Philadelphia, 
Chicago and Pittsburgh. 

Coordinated activity of the sort just 
mentioned can also effect economies in the 
placing of service lines to the curb before 
paving, it was said. The Committee ex- 
ploded the belief that the tearing up of 
pavements for utility lines and connec- 
tions always causes inexcusable waste; it 
may in some instances, but generally the 
cost of advanced installation necessary 
to prevent subsequent cutting of the pave- 
ments would be prohibitive. 


The home builder could effect econ- 
omies if he and his architect and con- 
tractor would consult with the utility 
|; agencies on the needs of the particular 
house. Such action would insure the use 
of the proper size service lines, brought 
in at the proper place, and installed at 
less expense than might otherwise be the 
case. 


The Committee recommended that dual 
main system, that is, mains on both sides 
of the street, for residential streets 80 
feet or more in width if covered by pave- 
ment of the hard type, and for principal 
business streets of any width that have 
heavy traffic or street-car lines. 

The Committee pointed out that many 
water distribution systems suffer from the 
inadequacy of the original pipes installed, 
Thus, pipes originally less than 4 inches 
in diameter in general must be replaced 
if reasonably good fire protectéon is to 
|be attained. 


It is also highly desirable to use pipes 
protected so that they will not become 
reduced in capacity by rusting. In past 
times nearly all pipes have become re- 
duced in capacity from 16 #0 50 per cent 
by rusting, but in recent years, pipes with 
cemént lining or thicker bituminous coat- 
ing which have shown promise of retain- 
ing up to 90 per cent of their original ca- 
pacity indefinitely have become available, 


Neglect and Lack of Modern Ways 


Found to Be General in Farm Homes 


Activities of business men to help se-| 
cure better housing must be based upon} 
knowledge of essential factors, the com-| 


‘son with urban housing. 


A panoramic picture of the farm homes 
of America presented to the President’s 
Conference on Home Building and Home 
Ownership by the Committee on Farm 
and Village Housing, revealed conditions 
of neglect and backwardness in compari- 


A. R. Mann, 
Provost, Cornell University, was chairman 


|}of the Committee. 


!of land, the size of the unit to be de-| 


| veloped, the length of time of develop- 
;}ment, and the carrying charges; 

(c) The necessity of bringing a pro- 
posed project into proper relation with 
{the community as a whole; 
| (d) The desirability from both social 
/and economic considerations of grouping 
houses for those of small means with 
|those of relatively larger means; 

‘e) The fact that while home owner- 
ship is desirable and should be encouraged 
it may not be practicable to provide under 
present conditions satisfactory new homes 
|for the lowest wage earning group; 

(f) The desirability of zoning as a reg- 


vate restrictions as supplementary to a 
zoning ordinance. 


| supply. 


Under light, for example, it was|ulatory measure and the need for pri-| 


The Committee quoted the 1930 Census 
to the effect that only 1,000,000 farm 
houses out of 6,000,000 have a piped water 
The proportion of houses lighted 
by electriciay is somewhat smaller; mod- 
ern plumbing is found in only a very 
small proportion; most farm families carry 
water considerable distances for household 
use and carry out waste water in pails; 
most are dependent on wood, coal, or oil 
stoves for cooking, and on stoves or fire 
places for heating. 

Estimated values supply another gauage 
for the standards of farm and village 
housing. The Committee reported that 
the 1930 Census shows that the average 
value of all farm houses is $1,207. The 
value was said to represent roughly re- 
placement cost minus depreciation, “The 
original cost of these houses was of course, 
much greater, say an average of $2,500, 


and a small proportion ran up to $10,- 
000 or more.” For the four States of 
| Louisiana, Arkansas, Mississippi and Alae 
bama, computed from the 1930 Census, 
the average value of farm homes was less 


than $500, the Committee reported. The 
States having the highest values in order 
are Connecticut, Massachusetts and New 
Jersey, the average being $3.000; and the 
next in order are New York, Pennsylvania, 
Iowa, and California, in which the ave 
erages run from $2,000 to $2,500. 

The low standards of farm and village 
housing, the Committee reported, are due 
principally to two factors—low incomes 
and neglect. “Areas in which the house 
values are low are areas of low incomes 
from farms.” As to neglect the Committee 
found that much more research has been 
undertaken on farm buildings other than 
houses than on the house itself. “Per- 
haps the ‘lassic example is the adaptation 
of windows and elevations so the maxi- 
mum sun lights-can be provided in hog 
houses and poultry plants, but little if any 
research bas been undertaken in the needs 
of the family in the same respect.” 

To meet the rural housing situation as 


(Continued on Page 7, Column 3.) 
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office as well as for his own in presenting 
Concurrences secured have even ex- 
— to the War Policies Commission that | 
e 
Col. Payne’s Report Urges | tralists who had most generously de-| 


Revolutionary Ideas Abroad Foreign to Gen- 
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Gov. Ritchie Appeals for Firmer | 
Faith in American Institutions 


ius of Americans, He Says 
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flesh, and gave expressior to the tradi- 
tions, ideals and free spirit that animated 
| them in their century old efforts for self- | imposed tyranny of a free acting or of an| 
government. | acquiescing majority. 

“Pessimists and criitics, to be sure, can; “This is not a static world, and what is| 
find defects enough in our system of gov- | needed’ is not cynicism, but a just ‘faith | 
ernment, and indeed we need not venerate | horn of the accomplishments of the past. | 
it unduly or hold its sacrosanct, for alter all) tf the path of progress through democracy | 
= pero Rage ne co gee Bae ‘te a a and aes is slow, if it must be tested 

P ny out by experience of trial or, 
century and a half and this alone should | Jeast the oy thus alee the Nay 
silence callow criticism and foolish fears | one that is safe. If gradual processes are | 
as to its future. jinevitable for democractic ideals, at least | 


“It has changed and been changed with | these processes are onward and upward. | 
changing times, and not always for the| «we have shown in this country that 


If 
there be tyranny, it is at least the self- 
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| the essence of popular sovereignty. | California Counties Cannot 


Control Oleomargarine Sale 


San FRANCISCO, Cauir., Dec, 4. 


In view of a State regulatory law on 
the subject, a county may not lawfully 
adopt an ordinance regulating the sale 
within the county of oleomargarine, ac- 
cording to a ruling of Attorney General 
U. S. Webb. 

Oleomargarine is now the subject of 
regulation by the State of California, it 
is pointed out in the opinion, under the 


ee when appearing before the War Policies | 
Constant Revis! on Commission in May, 1931, to speak for my 
|to that body the general plan developed | 
* | by the War Department to meet a na-| 
In War Industrial “22°: 
| tended beyond the War Department. As 
Plan Is Su ested : result the Chief of Staff was able to 
oe t plan in its broader aspects répre- 
sented the considered views of the Navy 
| Department and many prominent indus- 
 é a | voted their time in collaborating in its 
Administrative 
Kept in Conformity With 
Executive’s Views 


| course, that 





[Continued from Page 2.] | jority of 
27,000 acres of ground were acquired at an} 
approximate cost of $750,000. 


Many leases are now in effect coverin 


Features | preparation. I do not mean to say, of 
| there is unanimous 

ment on all features that have been so 
| far proposed, but it is clearly evident that | 
in conception and broad outline present 
plans meet the approval of the vast ma- 
thoughtful 
students 4n these matters. 
| of this accord is contained in the published 

PY porns of the War 


agree- | 


perpetuating and breeds within itself the 
germs of despotism and tyranny. 

“In passing judgment on governmental 
systems at home and abroad it is im- 
portant to remember the _ evolutionary 
character of our own system. This repre- 
Policies Commission. | sents, it is true, many compromises and ad- 


workable and effective. 
and experienced 


The evidence these facts alone. 


| best, but the cardinal fact is that it works, 
bad government that is free may be bet-) justments needed to meet conflicting re- 
ter than a good government that is self-| quirements and ideals, it even reflects some | 
of the fears and dangers and democracy | 
|} itself, and all this has helped to make it 


“But its vitality does not spring from 
Its abiding strength lies 
in the fact that it was born of the people,| happens in a democracy, we do not bend 
blood of their blood and flesh of their! the suppliant knee to any ruler. 


provisions of an act of the legislature 
approved June 15, 1923, as amended in 
1931, commonly known as the general 
dairy law. This law, it is explained, was 


| polticial liberty can be made a political | 
reality; that freedom of speech, of the 

| press, of religion, of self-determination, of | 

| self-government are more than abstract 


and has worked from the very beginning. 
Democracy’s Advantages Shown 


“It is true that in democracy, as in/|§ intended to cover the whole field of the 
autocracy, individual liberty may be ideas. regulation, sale and manufacture of oleo- 
abridged in many ways, sometimes neces- “All this is proof that popular sov-| Margarine and butter substitutes. 


sarily, sometimes uneccesarily, 
foolishly and unjustifiably. 


or oven 
But when this 


ereignty is not a myth; that expression is | - = nn 
better than suppression. Here the people| Nation both faithfully and wisely even 
can produce leaders who will love justice| though they be only servants and not 





Here is 


and do justice, and who will serve their | rulers.” 








War Department real estate in use by 
private interests. The revenue from such 
properties last year was approximately 
$660,000, a decrease of about 6 per cent 
from the previous year. - 
Lease Revenue Is $660,000 
In view of the acute conditions existing | 
in some sections of the country last Win- 
ter, corps area commanders were author- | 
ized to furnish to accredited charitable 
organizations, at nominal prices, such 
available salvaged clothing, shoes, and 
equipment as might be needed to relieve 
distress. These transactions involved only 
charitable organizations sponsored by Gov- 


ernors of States. The demand for this} 


class of property was slight, due no doubt | 
to its poor condition and the fact that in; 
most communities the local organizations 
were able to meet all emergency needs. 


Two laws recently enacted have had a 
direct effect upon Army purchasing. The 
War Department appropriation bill for 
the fiscal year 1932 directs that in pur- 
chasing supplies preference be given to 
articles of the growth, production, or 
manufacture of the United States, even 
though such articles may cost more than 
those of foreign origin, except when, in 
the opinion of the Secretary of War, the 
excess of cost is unreasonable, or the best 
interests of the Government would not be 
served. 


While my office has been watchful for 
any attempt by domestic producers to ask 
abnormal prices from the, Government, 
‘where favored by this statute, I am happy 
to say no such instance has occurred. 

During the past year there was also en- 
acted by Congress a law requiring that 
all contracts in excess of $5,000 for the 
construction of public buildings specify 
that the contractor shall pay the prevail- 
ing rate of wages of the community in 
which the work is performed. 

Shop Expense Fund Urged 

There should also be established for all 
Army manufacturing establishments a 
shop expense fund and a stock fund. The 
object of this particular proposal is to 
facilitate manufacturing and repair oper- 
ations by the supply branches of the 
Army. | 

Progress in procurement planning has 
{ been most satisfactory during the past 
{ year. Aside from normal accomplishments 

in tangible factors, all of which are set| 
forth in detailed reports on file in my of- 
fice, I am particularly gratified to report 
that the procurement activities of the 
War and Navy Departments are being| 
constantly brought into a closer coordina- 
tion. Through cooperative action the 
Army and Navy Munitions Board was re- 
organized last year to enable it to deal 
more effectively with the many problems 
that arise which are of common interest 
to the two departments. 


My office has always insisted that so- | 
lution to the broad problems involved in|! 
developing a plan for the control of the 
whole Nation’s industrial resources—a plan 
that must be ready for submission to the 
President at any moment—should not be 
undertaken until the more specific onés 
relating to Army procurement had been 
substantially solved. Any premature ef- 
fort in this direction would assuredly have 
resulted in confusion and uncertainty, 
while an uninformed Army personnel 
would have been in a disadvantageous, if 
not ridiculous position in carrying on the 
necessary negotiations and conferences 
with other interested agencies. 

Approximately two years ago it was ap- 
preciated that- procurement planning in 
the Army had progressed to the point, 
both in the preparation of specific plans 
and in the growth of understanding by 
Army personnel of the basic problems in- 
volved, where attention should be turned 
to the broader aspects of developing a sys- 
tem under which the President could 
efficiently control and direct American in- 
dustry in a grave emergency. 

Industrial Mobilization Planned 

With this view, my office initiated a 
series of studies, conferences, and negotia- 
tions which finally resulted in the form- 
ulation of a fundamental proposal for na- 
tional industrial mobilization emer- 
gency. During the past year the basic 
provisions of the tentative plan evolved 
have received the approval of this office, 
of the General Staff, and of the procure- 
ment servies. The importance of this ac- 
complishment can scarcely be overesti- 
mated. 

As an immediate result of the develop- 
ment of this unified War Department opin- 
ion, it was possible for the Chief of Staff, 








































































































Extending Dyer Act 
To Airplanes Urged 








Representative Woodruff Plans 
To Introduce Measure | 











* yA proposal which would place airplanes | 
and water carriers under the Dyer Act} 
will be introduced by Representative | 
Woodruff (Rep)., of Bay City, Mich., dur-| 
ing the coming session of Congress, he 
stated orally Dec. 4. 

Such a measure, if enacted into law, 
would make it a criminal offense to trans- 
port either a stolen airplane or water| 
vessel in interstate commerce, according | 
to Mr. Woodruff, who explained that at 
present there is no Federal statute which | 
takes care of this situation. 

Mr. Woodruff explained that under a 
decision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States it was held that the pres- 
ent Dyer Act could not apply to the theft 
of airplanes since when the Dyer Act be-| 
came law there was no thought that it! 
should include airplanes, but only auto-/| 
mobiles. (McBoyle v. United, States, 6 U.) 
S. 70, March 10, 1931). | 

He pointed out that under present law 
a person stealing an airplane in one State 
and taking it into another could not be 
apprehended except by extradition proc- 
ess, and that it would be difficult to catch 
the guilty person as he could travel rap- 
idly from one State to another, and 
thereby keep in advance of anyone at- 
tempting to serve the papers on him. 


























































































































New York Gold Imports 
Are $3,583,000 in Week 


New York, N. Y:., Dec. 4—The gold 
report of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York for the week ended Dec. 2, 
shows total imports of $3,583,000, consist- 
ing of $1,593,000 from Canada, $1,144,000 
England, $13,000 Cuba, $134,000 India, $86,- 
000 Mexico and $113,000 chiefly from Latin 
American countries. There were no ex- 
ee. The net change in gold earmarked 
a account showed a decrease of 
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Silent Syncro-Mesh shift 


Simplified Free Wheeling 


Improved six-cylinder engine 


60 horsepower (20% increase 


65 to 70 miles an hour 


HE new Chevrolet Six comes out today! Its appearance strikes a smart new 
note in motor car styling. Its performance combines the greatest thrills of 
modern motoring. Its new features include many of the important develop- 
ments in engineering and craftsmanship. It actually looks, feels, controls and 


performs like nothing you have ever associated with low price before. 


An outstanding feature of the new Chevrolet Six is its combination of Syncro-Mesh 
gear-shifting with Free Wheeling. Chevrolet is the first and only low-priced car to offer 
these two great advancements in combination. Syncro-Mesh, as you know, is the 
finest type of transmission ever developed by modern engineering. With Free Wheel- 
ing, it gives the Chevrolet driver the advantages of simple, easy, quiet gear- 
shifting and positive control of the car under every driving condition. 






2 CHEVROLET SIX 


/ CHEVROLET 
Pe _—— 
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THE GREAT 
AMERICAN VALUE > 
FOR 1932 





+ 
Faster, quieter getaway 
Smoother operation 


Smarter Fisher Bodies 


Greater comfort and vision 


Unequalled economy 


The motor includes such refinements as down-draft carburetion, a counter-balanced 
crankshaft, and rubber insulation from the frame. Power has been increased 20%— 
giving a maximum speed of 65 to 70 miles per hour and a getaway from a standstill to 
35 miles an hour in 6.7 seconds. Chevrolet’s famous built-in smoothness and quietness 
have been made even smoother and quieter throughout the entire speed range. And 
all of these important advancements are offered in twenty different models—each 


styled in a new and distinctive manner in keeping with the finest Fisher traditions. 


To develop such an automobile at such low prices, Chevrolet has utilized every 
advantage of its present position as the world’s largest builder of automobiles. 
And Chevrolet presents this new car—proud in the knowledge that it represents the 
Great American Value for 1932. 


Chevrolet Motor Company, Detroit, Michigan. Division of General Motors 


PRICED AS 
LOW AS 


‘AQTS 


Qn display today at your Chevrolet 


F. O. B. FLINT, 
MICH. 
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: Tax Notice Valid 


Despite Error in 
Street Address 


Actual and Prompt Delivery 
Was Made, Court Points 
Out in Refusing to Grant 
An Injunction 











Curcaco, ILL. 
ArTHUR L. WHITMER 
Vv. 


Ropert H. Lucas, COMMISSIONER OF IN- 
TERNAL REVENUE, ET AL. ous" 
Circuit Court of Appeals, Seventh Circuit. | 
No. 4589 


District Court for the | 
Appeal from istrict of Ulinois. | 
Before Evans and Sparks, Circuit Judges, | 
and BALTZELL, District Judge. 
Opinion of the Court | 
Nov. 20, 1931 


BALTzeELL, District Judge—A bill in 
equity was filed by applicant in which an 
injunction was sought to prevent the col- 
lection of a deficiency income tax for the 
taxable year 1921. The district court 
found for appellees and dismissed the 
suit. 

The return of appellant for income tax | 
purposes for the year 1921 was filed March 
15, 1922. On Sept. 30, 1925, the office of | 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue at 
Washington, D. C., sent a letter to ap- 
pellant advising him that an additional | 
or deficiency tax for said year had been 


; System 


®ordinary commercial alternating current 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 5, 1931— Oke Guited States Baily —yYeaRLy INDEX PAGE 2260 





Is Ruled Va 


CINCINNATI, OHIO.; 
WarREN TELECHRON COMPANY 


v. 
Tue Kopet ELECTRIC AND MANUFACTURING 
ComPaNny. 
District Court, S. D. Ohio. 
Equity No. 624. ( 
Tart, Srertinius & Ho ister for plain- 
tiff; ALLEN & ALLEN for defendant. 
Opinion of the Court 


Nov. 4, 1931 


Nevin, District Judge—This is a suit 
in equity for infringement and contribu- 
tory infringement of claims 8 and 9 of | 
Warren patent No. 1502494, issued July 22, 


1924, for time indicating apparatus. The 
patent in suit describes and claims a 
of time distribution, called a 


“clock system,” which makes use of the 


produced by the majority of power com-| 
panies. 

In order to do this it is necessary to 
have three things, an alteepeting current 
source, a device for translating the alter- 
nationsyof current into a visible time in- 
dication (a clock), and a means for turn- 
ing the latent timing element in the cur- 
rent into a true time source, so that the 
clocks governed thereby will be accurate. 
The Warren means by which the alternat- 
ing current may be utilized to tell time 
consists of a clock, called a “secondary 
clock, which is driven by a small syn- | 





determined because of the disallowance of | 
certain deductions claimed by appellant | 
from his gross income for that year. The) 
deductions disallowed were for bad debts} 
and for a loss occasioned from the dis- 
ition of a Haynes automobile. On Oct.) 
9, 1925, appellant forwarded to the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue at Wash- 
ington, D. C., a letter protesting against | 
the assessment of such additional or de-| 
ficiency tax. | 
On Dec. 8, 1925, a registered letter was 
deposited in the Post Office at Washing- 
ton, D. C., by the Commissioner addressed 
to appellant at 206 South State Street, 
Chicago, Ill. Appellant’s correct address 
was 200-202 South State Street, Chicago, 
Ill. This letter advised appellant that the 
Commissioner proposed to assess against | 
him an additional or deficiency tax for 
the year 1921 and further advised him | 
that he had 60 days from the date of the| 
mailing of such letter within which to 
appeal to the Board of Tax Appeals. 
“ is letter was delivered to the office of 
~the Chicago National Life Insurance Com- 
pany at 200-202 South State Street, Chi- 
cago, Ill., by the mail carrier, at which 
,address the appellant maintained offices. 
-'The letter was delivered to a lady em- 
ployed there by the name of M. C. Thoren 


chronous motor. | 

Synchronous motor clocks were known 
before the invention of the patent in suit. 
It does not appear, however, from 
this record, that any  such_ clock 
had ever been successfully used. The 
Warren master clock described in the 
patent is of the type known as Type B. 
Claims 8 and 9 in suit, are directed to 
the entire system, and include a direct 
indicating master clock as an element of 
the system. 


The patent describes and illustrates a 
system embracing a special kind of mas- 
ter clock, a generating plant with its dis- 
tribution lines, and secondary clocks con- 
nected to the lines. The generating plant 
may be any power plant equipped to gen- 
erate and distribute an alternating current 
of commercial frequency. Such plants 
usually are designed to operate on a fre- 
quency of 60 cycles per second. The speed 
of a synchronous motor is and must be 
directly proportional to the frequency of | 
the current supplied to it. 


The secondary clocks of the patent in 
suit being powered by synchronous motors 
which, through suitable gearing, operate 
the hands of the clocks, the accuracy of 
the clocks will depend upon the frequency 
of the system upon which they are con- 





and recgipt therefor was signed by her. 
The mafl of appellant had been continu- 
ously delivered to this address over a pe- 
riod of many years and received by this 
same lady. 


Legality of Notice 

The first question to be determined is 
whether or not the letter of Dec. 8, 1925, 

constituted legal notice under the pro- 
visions of section 274(a) of the Revenue 
Act of 1924, which reads as follows: 

If, in the case of any taxpayer, the Com- 
missioner determines that there is a de- 
ficiency in respect of the tax imposed by 
this title, the taxpayer, except as provided 
in subdivision (d), shall be notified of such 
deficiency by registered mail. but such de- 
ficiency shall be assessed only as herein- 
after provided. Within 60 days after such 

notice is mailed the taxpayer may file an 
appeal with the Board of Tax Appeals 
established by section 900. 

It is cqntended by appellant that such 
letter waS ineffectual as a notice because 
it did not contain his correct street ad- 
dress and therefore the assessment made 
by the Commissioner under date of April 
6, 1926, was invalid. 

Several decisions of the Board of Tax 
apes are cited by appellant in support 
of his contention that a notice mailed 
to an incorrect address of a taxpayer is 
invalid. In none of these cases, how- 
ever, was it so held where such notice 
was sent by registered mail and delivered 
to the correct address of the taxpayer. 

Reference is made by appellant to the 
case of Dilks v. Blair, Commissioner 23 F. 
(2d) 831, decided by this court. In that 
case notice was sent by registered mail, 
but was improperly addressed to: the 
City of New York instead of to 
Chicago. It was deposited in the 
mails at Washington, D. C., and was 
sent to New York and from there for- 
warded to the correct address in Chicago, 
Ill. The taxpayer filed an appeal with 
the Board of Tax Appeals on the 61st 
day after the mailing of the letter in 
Washington. 

It was held by the Board of Tax Ap- 
peals that the appeal -came too late, but 
upon appeal this court reversed the de- 
cision of the Board. We held that the 
improper address caused a delay of one 
day in the receipt of the letter by the 
taxpayer and that therefore the 60-day 
period should be extended one day. 


Decree Is Affirmed 

The statute provides only that notice 
shall be sent “by registered mail.” It is 
reasonable to conclude that even though 
a slight error may be made in the street 
address, the taxpayer is not harmed if 
the letter is actually and promptly de- 
livered to his proper address. he pur- 
pose of the statute has been fully accom- 
ss when the taxpayer is notified of 
he deficiency or additional assessment 
proposed to be made by the Commis- 
sioner. 

While, under the statute, it is not nec- 


essary to prove the delivery of such notice, 
yet in the instant case the evidence is | 


uncontradicted that the appellant was 


not only “notified of such deficiency by 
registered mail” but that such notice was 
actually delivered to his proper address. 
Therefore, such notice is valid under sec- 
tion 274(a) of the Revenue Act of 1924| 


and is binding upon appellant. 


Having determined that such notice is 
valid, it is unnecessary to consider the 
question as to whether appellant is en- | 
He still has 
a legal remedy in the event he feels that 
the assessment of such additional or defi- | 


titled to injunctive relief. 


ciency tax is unjust. 


The decree of the district court is af- | 


firmed. 


Journal of Proceedings 


In the Supreme Court |: 


Dec. 4, 1931 
Present: 


Justice Butler, Mr. Justice Stone, and Mr 
Justice Roberts. 

Charles N. Hobson of Frankfort, Ky. 
Edward J. Schweid of Cleveland, Ohio 
and M. 
8S. C., were admitted to practice. 

No. 287. 
Railway Company et al., appellants. v. Th 
United States of America, The Interstate Com 
merce Commission et al. Argument coniin 
ued by Mr. Frederick H. Wood for the appe! 
lants; by Mr. Daniel W. Knowlton for ap 
‘pellees, The United States and Interstate Com 

erce Commission; by Mr. John £. Bentor 

Or appeilees, the State Commissions of th 


States of Arizona, Arkansas, Colorado, Idaho, 
Missouri, Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, North 
Dakota, Oklahoma, Oregon, South Dakota and | pendant. 
rogue $ by Mr. Hugh LaMaster for the ap- 
pe 


lee, Nebraska State Railway Commission 


and concluded by Mr. Frederick H. Wood for | 
the appellants; and case submitted by Mr.|reappraisemert; fast red salt. 
No. 3465. U. S. v. Friediaender; reappraise- | 


Charles W. Steiger and Mr. 
for appellee, 
the State of Kansas. 

No. 300. Southern Railway Company, ap 
pellant, v. 


No. 301. Andrew W. Mellon, Director Gen- Dec. 11, 1931 
e of Railroads, appellant, v. Commonwealth No. 3436. U. 8. v. Allenby; reappraisement 
Kentucky. Argument commenced by Mr. | Japanese tax. 
Edward P. Humphrey for the appellants. No. 3472. U. 8. v. Kimball; dental appa- 
will be: ‘Nos, 300 (and 301), 88, 98 11d, i1,| “No” Sudo "Deas Leun # 
g ; n , 88, 98, ' ; 0. ; 08: eun Hon; io v. v. 8S. 
137, 159, 162, 163, and 165. , 6 Oe 


se 


The Chief Justice, Mr. Justice | 
Holmes, Mr. Justice McReynolds, Mr. Jus- | 
tice Brandeis, Mr. Justice Sutherland, Mr. 


Rutledge Rivers of Charleston, 


The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 


Ralph Merriam | 
Public Service Commission of 


Commonwealth of Kentucky; and 


nected. If that frequency could be main- 
| tained invariably at the desired value, the | 
| seemenaey clocks would always be exactly | 
| right. 


| Operation of Master 
|\Clock of System 


The master clock of the patented sys- 
|tem consists of a Synchronous motor 
| which is connected to the power distri- 
bution circuit, the time indication of that 
motor being directly associated with the 
time indication of a standard spring or | 
weight driven clockwork. In the Type A 
master clock, the standard clockwork 
drives a black clock hand, the synchronous 


|motor a gold colored one. These two 
| hands are mounted concentrically, 
and are arranged to rotate  to- 


gether when the integrated error in fre- 
quency is equal to zero. If the frequency 
becomes too high, the gold hand grad- 
ually draws away from the black hand, 
in advance of the latter, the distance or 
angle between the two being proportional 
te the accumulated error in frequency. 

On the contrary, if the frequency is 
too low, the gold hand will gradually fall 
behind the black hand. In either case 
the operator of the generators is able to 


Electric Clock System Patent 





lid and Infringed Denied in Appeal 


Sale of Clock for Use With Patented Master 
Device Held Contributory Infringement 





oo by counsel, both orally and upon 
riefs. 

The court has reviewed the record and 
the brifs of counsel and weighed carefully 
the arguments presented and reasons and 
authorities advanced by respective coun- 
sel in support of their respective claims. 
Upon a consideration of the whole case, 
the court makes the following: 


Findings of Fact 


Regarding Case 
1. The plaintiff is and has ben since 


{the issuance thereof, the owner of the 


entire right, title and interest in and to 
Letters Patent No. 1502494. 

2. Both the Warren Type A and Type B 
Master Clocks include an indicator hav- 
ing a hand for pi coer: J directly the de- 
parture of the aiternations sent out by 
the central station from the time indi- 
cated by the master clock. 

3. None of the prior art references in 
the record in this case discloses “a mas- 
ter clock and an indicator at the central 
station having a hand for indicating di- 
rectly the departure of the alternations 
sent out by said central station from the 
time indicated by said master clock.” 

4. Warren Type A Master Clocks were 
in public use as early as April 1, 1918. 

5. The defendant, The Kodel Electric & 
Manufacturing Company, since the issu- 
ance of patent No. 1502494, and within 


|six years prior to the filing of the bill of 


complaint herein, made, used and sold 
synchronous electric motor clocks. 


6. The synchronous motor clocks made, 
used and sold by the defendant consti- 
tute one element of the combination 
claimed in claims 8 and 9 of patent No. 
1502494. 

7. The electrical energy supplied to the 
cefendant at its place of business in Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, since 1925, and prior to the 
filing of the bill of complaint herein, was 
regulated, as to frequency, by the use of 
Warren Type A master clocks. 


Use of System 


By Defendant 


8. The defendant, in its place of busi- 
ness in Cincinnai, operated synchronous 
electric motor clocks upon the electric 
energy so supplied. 


9. Approximately 70 per cent of the al- 
ternating current energy distributed in 
the United States is regulated by the 
use of Warren Type A and Type B Master 
Clocks, and such was the case prior to 
the institution of this suit. 


10. The defendant had knowledge, prior 
to the institution of this suit, of the wide 
use of Warren Types A and B Master 
Clocks for regulation of frequency of al- 
ternating current. 

11. The defendant sold its synchronous 
electric motor clocks with the knowledge 
and the intention that they would be op- 
erated upon electrical energy regulated 
by Warren Type A and Type B Master | 
Clocks. | 

12. The public, including the defendant, 
had been, prior to the institution of this 
suit, given notice that synchronous elec- 
tric motor clocks, when operated in ac- 
cordance with Patent No. 1502494, were 
protected yi said patent. 

13. The defendant, prior to the insti- 
tution of this suit, had actual knowledge 
of Patent No. 1502494 and of plaintiff's 
claims thereunder. 





Conclusions of Law 


Given by the Court 


1. Patent No. 1502494 is a continuation 
in part of Warren Patent No. 1502493, filed 
April 15, 1918, and claims 8 and 9 of Pat- 
ent No. 1502494 are entitled to a filing 
date of April 15, 1918, and, therefore, the 
public use of Warren Type A Master 
Clocks does not constitute a prior use so 
as to invalidate the patent in suit. God- 
frey v. Eames, 68 U. S. (1 Wall.) 317. 
Victor Talking Machine Co. v. American 





tell at a glance whether there exists a 
time error in the system and, if so, the 
amount of that error, and can adjust 
the speed of the generators eceneeney, 
In the Type B clock, thé two associated 
mechanisms are connected, through dif- 
ferential gearing, with a single pointer, 
which is movable in front of a fixed scale. 


This pointer does not rotate, but only 
moves to one side or the other of the 
zero point of the scale, whenever the 
integrated frequency and thus the time 
of the system, becomes fast or slow with 
respect to standard time. The function 
of each of the two forms of master clock 
is the same. 


Issues of Validity 
And Infringement 


The only issues before the court are 
the validity and infringement of the sys- 
tem patent. 


In its answer, among other things, de- 
fendant denies that it has committed or 
threatened to commit any of the alleged 
acts of infringement complained of, or 
that it has aided or encouraged the com- 
mitting of any of said acts of infringe- 
ment. It denies that plaintiff has ex- 
pended large sums in manne the inven- 
tions of the letters patent in suit use- 
ful to the pubtic or profitable to it- 
self, and it denies that there is 
any invention whatever involved in 
the said letters patent. 


With respect to said Patent No. 1502494, 
it denies specifically that by the sale of 
its clocks, such as No. 2835 and No, 3410, 
being Rose Marie Model 115 of the de- 
fendant company, it has contributed to 
the infringement of said letters patent. 
Defendant alleges that said claims 8 and 
9 of said patent are invalid, alleging an- 
ticipation by prior patents, and mepeuge 
said claims failed to set forth distinctly 
and clearly the invention of Henry E. 
Warren, described in said letters patent. 

The bill of complaint charged infringe- 
ment also of Warren Patent No. 1334423, 
but, upon plaintiff's motion at the com- 
mencement of the trial, the bill as to 
this patent was dismissed. 


the court on the pleadings and the evi- 


documentary proofs. Witnesses 
called by the respective parties, whose 
testimony was transcribed in the record. 
Subsequent 


\Calendar of the Court of 


Dec. 8, 1931 


. | Rule XXV. 

No. 3462. Sesquicentennial Exhibit Assn. v 
ov. @.: 
gally marked. 





No. 3445. U. S. v. Robinson et al.; reap- | 
© | praisement; silk squares. 
- No. 3456. Westergaard v. U. S.; fish balls. 
- | cakes, 
° No. 3466. American Shipping Co. v. U. S.; | 


toilet preparation; shampoo soap. 
Dec. 9, 1931 
No. 3452. Grace v. U. S.; cocoanut meat. 


ot 

a 

a 

| polished plate glass 
No. 3471. U. 8. v. 
No. 3477. U. S. v. Duratex; stencil paper. 

; Deé. 10, 1931 

No. 3467. General Dyestuff Corp. v. 


|ment; duress entries 
No. 3464. U.S. v. Field; glass powder boxes 
No. 3479. U. S. v. Bright; 
| tional duties. 








Chinese drug. 






The case came on for hearing before 
dence, consisting of oral testimony and 
were 


ly, the case was argued to the 


Customs and Patent Appeals 


| No. 3083. Symons v. Roos (patent); motion 
| of appellee to dismiss for noncompliance with 


sesquicentennial merchandise not le- 


No. 3458. Foster v. U. S.; flexible tariff; cast | 


Borrelli & Vitelli;ysilver | 


U. &.; | 


remission addi- 


Graphophone Co., 145 Fed. 350. Victor 
Talking Machine Co. v. Duplex Phono- 
ne Co., 177 Fed. 248. ayes- Young 
ie Plate Co. v. St. Louis Transit Co., 
137 Fed. 80. Union Carbide Co. v. Amer- 
ican Carbide Co., 172 Fed. 120. \ 

2. Claims 8 and 9 of Patent No. 1502494 
involve patentable invention over the 
prior art of record in this case. 

3. Claims 8 and 9 of Patent No. 1502494 
are valid. 

4. Deiendant has directly infringed 
claims 8 and 9 of Patent No. 1502494. \ 

5. Defendant has contributed to the in- 
fringement of such patent by others. 

Thomson-Houston Electric Co. v. Ohio 
Brass Co., 80 Fed. 712 (C. C. A. 6.) Leeds 
& Catlin Co. v. Victor Talking Machine 
Co., 213 U. S. 325. 

6. Defendant is liable to the plaintiff 
for its direct infringement and for its 
contributory infringement. 

The usual decree for injunction and ac- 
counting will be granted. 





Alabama Tax Commission 
: To Collect Permit Fees 


MONTGOMERY, ALA., Dec. 4. 
The Alabama Tax Commission is au- 
thorized to collect corporation permit 
fees for years prior to 1931, the Attor- 
ney General of the State has ruled. 
Under the 1931 statutes the duty of 
cOilecting such fees was transferred from 
the office of the Secretary of State to the 
Commission. That law applies to delin- 
quent fees, the opinion ruled. 


Tariff Commission Asked 
To Lower Duty on Casein 


The Tariff Commission announced Dec. 
4 that it had received on Nov. 28 from 
Centro de la Industria Lechera, of Buenos 
an application for a 
the duty on casein. 


Aires, Ategentina, 
decrease 0} 


Decisions of the 
Board of Tax Appeals 


Promulgated Dec. 4 


Maurice Cross. Docket No. 32735. 

| The expenditures were for the gen- 
eral improvement, reconditioning and 
renovating of the property. The 
amount of $15,000 should be added to 
the March 1, 1913, value in deter- 
mining the profit on the sale of the 
property in 1923. 

e evidence introduced is not suf- 
ficient to overcome the prima facie 
correctness of the Commissioner's de- 
termination. The taxable income 
computed or estimated, based upon 
the books and records would be no 
more than a guess and jis not suffi- 
cient. The petitioner, operating a 
retail clothing business, kept no in- 
ventories of merchandise in accord- 
ance with the regulations. This fact 
' alone, without consideration of the in- 
sufficiency of the books and records 
otherwise, would prevent a proper de- 
termination of income, The petitioner 
has not shown that the determina- 
tion of the Commissioner is er- 
roneous. 


Docket Nos. 37554, 37555. 

Amounts paid by the petitioners to 
a retiring member of a partnership 
of which they also were members in 
settlement of a claim made by him 
for payment for his share or interest 
in the persmership goodwill held to 
be capital expenditures and as such 
not allowable deductions in determin- 
ing taxable net income. 
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On petition for rehearing; original opin- 










Rehearing Plea 








On Patent Ruling 


Petition Violating Rules of 
Court of Customs and 
Patent Appeals Ordered 
Stricken From Files 


Jacos J. REvscH 


v. 
Howarp L. FIscHer. 
Court of Customs and Patent Appeals. 
Appeal No. 2728. 


ion published at 18 C. C. P. A. (Patents) 
1357; 9 U. S. Pat. Q. 373. 

StryYKer & STRYKER (CUSHMAN, BRYANT & 
Darsy of counsel), for appellant; A. C. | 
Pau. for appellee. 4 

Opinion of the Court 

Nov. 20, 1931 

Per Curiam.—The present interference | 
was decided May 25, 1931, by an award| 

of priority to the appellant, Ann U. 

Reusch, as administratrix of the estate of 

Jacob J. Reusch, deceased. On the hear- 

ing in this court both parties filed ex- 

tensive printed briefs, the appellee’s brief 
consisting of 79 pages, and dealing ex- 
clusively with every phase of the case. 

On June 17, 1931, a petition for rehear- 
ing was filed by counsel for the appellee, 
consisting of 10 printed pages. This pe- 
tition consists entirely of a reargument ; 
of the precise points heretofore discussed | 
at length in appellee’s brief, and deter- 
mined by this court in its decision of the 
matter. 





Rule of Court Quoted 


Rule VII of this court is as follows: 


A petition for a rehearing of any cause 
submitted to this court may be filed in the 
clerk’s office at any time within 20 days 
fron& the date of final decision therein, un- | 
less further time be granted by the court 
or a judge thereof. Such petitions shall be 
printed and served upon opposing counsel 


in the same manner provided herein for 
briefs, and 15 copies thereof shall be filed 
with the clerk. 

The petition in each case shall be con- 
fined to a brief statement of points sup- 
posed to have been overlooked or misap- 
prehended by the court, with proper refer- 
ences to the particular portion of the tran- | 
script of the record or original briefs relied | 
upon, and with authorities anti suggestions, | 
concisely stated, in support of the points. | 

The opposing party may at any time within 
10 days thereafter, unless further time be 
granted, file with the clerk his objections 
to the granting of said petition, which 
shall be printed and served in a like man- 
ner as said petition, and the question shall 
— be deemed submitted for deci- 
sion: 

Provided, that if the party resides west of 
the Rocky’ Mountains, there shall be al- 
lowed 10 days additfOnal time for filing said 
petition or objections. Argumentative mat- 
ter in the petition or in the objections to 
the grant thereof will not be permitted. Any 
petition or objection violating this rule | 
will be stricken. 


Purposes of Rule 


This rule was intended to prevent use- | 
less and unnecessary reargument of is- 
sues which had once been decided, and, | 
at the same time, to afford to parties 
litigant the opportunity to call to the 
court’s attention errors § inadvertently 
committed by the court in its decision. 
In other words, as the rule states, coun- 
sel may briefly and succinctly call at- 
tention to points “supposed to have been 
overlooked or misapprehended.” 


In such cases, a brief reference to the | 
point is all that is necessary. It is en- 
tirely beyond the scope of this rule to per- 
mit a reargument of the issues. To do 
so, simply adds to the expense of litiga- 
tion and entails unnecessary labor upon 
the court. 


| 
The petition in this case, being in plain 


violation of said Rule VII, is stricken from 
the files. 








M-K-T Railroad Seeks 
Cut in Assessed Value 


Topeka, Kans., Dec. 4. 
The Missouri-Kansas-Texas Railroad 
Co. has filed suit in the Federal District 
Court asking that its assessed valuation 
for 1931 be reduced from $23,657,593 to 
$18,517,029. The amount of taxes involved 
is approximately $125,000, according to) 
Chairman Walter Pleasant, of the Kan- 
sas Tax Commission. 
In a case involving 1929 and 1930 valu- 
ations, the Master has reported that the 
company’s properties were overassessed | 
| approximately 22 per cent. 





Illinois Governor Urges 
Changes in Tax System 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL., Dec. 4. 
The tax situation in Illinois presents 
two angles, Governor Louis L. Emmerson 
said in a recent address. “First, a re- 
duction of governmental expenditures to | 
the limit of efficiency; second, the crea- | 
tion of a new form of taxation, based 
upon ability to pay, which will bring the 
rofits of intangible property out from 
heir oe places.” 
“Any such system must be predicated 
upon the assurance that it will not be 
an additional tax, but that it will replace 
some of the present taxes against real 
estate,” the Governor declared. “I will 
not approve any new method of taxation 
which does not carry this guarantee.” 


Child’s Administrator | 


Denied Right of Action | 











Death Law Held Not to Permit 
Recovery Against Parents 


RALeicH, N. C. 
A. GOLDSMITH, ADMINISTRATOR, ETC., 


v. 

Mrs. S. SaMet. 
North Carolina Supreme Court. 
| No. 385. 
|E. C. Bivens and Foucer & Fo.cer for 
| plaintiff; Carter & Carter for 
fendant. 


Opinion of the Court 
Nov. 11, 1931 
Stacy, C. J—It was held in Small v. 
|Morrison, 185 N. C., 577, 118 S. E., 
that an unemancipated, minor child, liv- 


not maintain an action in tort against its 
parents or either of them, upon the 
ground that no such action was known 
at the common law and none has been 
authorized by statute. 

The policy of the law was not changed 
in this respect by C. S. 160, for there the 
right of action for death by wrongful act 
is limited to “such as would, if the injured 
party had lived, have entitled him to an 
action for damages therefor.” Moreover, 
the amount recovered in such action is 
not liable to be applied as assets, in the 





disposed of as provided “in this chapter” 
for the distribution of personal property 
in case of intestacy. 

Hood v. Tel. Co., 162 N. C., 92, 77 S. E., 
1094; Carptenter v. Power Co., 191 N. C., 
130, 131 S. E., 400. It is provided “in this 
chapter,” C. 8. 137, subsection 6, that if, 


Arthur P. Williams, William L. Juhring.|in the lifetime of its father and mother, | 


| child dies intestate, without leaving 
husband, wife or child, or the issue of a 
| child, its estate shall be equally divided 
; between the father and mother. In the 
jinstant case, therefore, if recovery were 
| allowed, the amount would be divided be- 


tween the two wrong-doers. This is also 
contrary to the policy of the law. Parker 
v. Potter, 200 . C., 348, 157 

Affirmed. 


de- | 


12, | 


ing in the household of its parents, could | 
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CURRENT LAW » 


Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 


COURTS—Federal courts—Statutory three-judge courts—Jurisdiction of application 
for interlocutory injunction against enforcement of State tax statute— 


A statutory three-judge Federal district court did not have jurisdiction of an 
application for an interlocutory injunction against the-enforcement of the Kentucky 
Retail Merchants’ Gross Sales Tax Act on the ground that it violates the Federal 
and State Constitutions, in view of the action at law to recover taxes paid under 
protest, with legal interest thereon from the date of payment, available to an ag- 
grieved taxpayer under section 10 of the act; such remedy at law, although the 
statute does not expressly so provide, is available in the Federal courts, since the 
statute operates as a waiver by the State of the immunity against suits in, Federal 
courts granted to States by the Eleventh Amendment to the Federal Constitution; 
the remedy at law in a Federal court is not inadequate on the ground that such a 
court has no jurisdiction to enforce the payment of the judgment by a writ of 
mandamus, since the court may require the State Auditor to issue a warrant, for the 
amount of the judgment and interest; nor is the remedy inadequate on the*ground 
that taxpayers obtaining judgments under section 10 of the act will be compelled 
to wait an unreasonable length of time for their money because of the fact that 
the General Fund of the State is usually two years behind in the redemption of the 
warrants drawn against it, since such section 10 entitles the taxpayers to priority of 
payment of warrants for their judgments, although it does not expressly so- provide, 
in view of the purpose of the statute, and since such warrants, under the general 
law of Kentucky, become interest-bearing where the fund is not sufficient for the 
payment thereof, and are negotiable, exempt from local and State taxation, and 
are readily salable without any concession in the way of discount; nor is the law 
remedy inadequate on the ground that an aggrieved taxpayer would be compelled 
to resort to a multiplicity of suits to recover various payments made under the act, 
since section 10 provides that “a recovery may be had in one suit for as many pay- 
ments as may have been made,” nor on the ground that the act imposes drastic 
penalties for failure to pay the tax when-due, since the taxpayer may avoid the im- 
position of the penalties by the payment of the tax and recover the amount paid, 
with interest thereon, in such action at law. 

Kroger Grocery & Baking Co. v. Lewis et al., Members of the State Tax Commis- 
sion, etc.; D. C., E. D. Ky., No. 3908, Nov. 11, 1931. 


« 








JURY—Competency—Criminal prosecution—Opinion from reading testimony on 
former trial— 


In a prosecution for murder, the court did not err in presenting to the defendant 
as an impartial juror a person who admitted on his voir dire examination that he 
had formed an opinion from reading a pat of the testimony given on a former 
trial of the defendant which had resulted in a mistrial but who also stated on such 
an examination that he was not conscious of any prejudice against the defendant 
and that he could and would render a fair and impartial verdict based upon the 
evidence deduced at the trial and upon the law given by the court to the jury. 

S.C. v. Pridmore; S. C. Sup. Ct., No. 13272, Nov. 12, 1931. 





MOTOR VEHICLES—Operation—Action for injuries—Evidence disclosing fact that 
defendant was protected by insurance— 3s 

In an action for injuries sustained in an automobile collision, in which a witness 
who had testified for the plaintiff was contradicted on her cross-examination by a 
written statement which she had made following the accident, her statement, on 
redirect examination, in response to the question “who took this statement from 
you” that “some fellow from the insurance company.’ took the statement, was not 
ground for a reversal on appeal by the defendant automobile owner from an ad- 
verse judgment on the ground that it disclosed that such defendant was protected 
by insurance, since when parties, interested whether directly or indirectly in the 
result of litigation, send their agents to interview witnesses and prepage statements 
for such witnesses to sign, the jury has the right to know who such agents are and 
who they represent. 


Webb v. Hoover-Guernsey Dairy; Oreg. Sup. Ct., No. 1835, Nov. 10, 1931. 





MOTOR VEHICLES—Operation—Imputed negligence—Negligence of automobile 
driver imputed to his two months’ old baby— ~ 

An automobile driver’s negligence could not be imputed to his two months’ old 
baby, in the baby’s action against the owner of another automobile for injuries 
sustained in a collision between the two automobiles while seated on the lap of the 
mother in the front seat of the car driven by the father. 

Webb v. Hoover-Guernsey Dairy; Oreg. Sup. Cti, No. 1835, Nov. 10, 1931. 





NEGLIGENCE—Acts or omissions constituting—Ineufficient lighting of basement 
department of shoe store—Liabiljty of proprietor to customer injured in stumbling 
over stool in aisle— 

A shoe store proprietor was liable for injuries sustained by a prospective cus- 
tomer who stumbled over a stool in an aisle between display tables in the basement 
a of the store on the ground that the basement was not sufficiently 

ghted. 


Hunt v. Myers Co., Inc.; N. C. Sup. Ct., No. 408, Nov. 10, 1931. 





OFFICES—Vacation—Acceptance of public office—Notary public as public officer— 

A County Commissioner of a North Carolina county forfeited and vacated the 
office of County Commissioner by the acceptance of his appointment by the Gov- 
ernor as a notary public, since the position of notary public is a public office within 
the meaning of a provision of the North Carolina Constitution prohibiting a person 
from holding more than one office at the same time, inasmuch as the duties per- 
formed in taking an acknowledgment are judicial or quasi-judicial in their nature; 
the fact that the Governor might in his discretion revoke the commission of a 
notary public is immaterial, since the test of whether a position is a public office is 
not the period of time which the incumbent may hold the office but the character 
of the duties to be performed. 


Harris, St. ex rel. v. Watson; N. C. Sup. Ct., No, 9, Nov. 14, 1931. 


4 


PROHIBITION—Offenses—Indictment—Misjoinder—Refusal to quash indictment 
as ground for reversal— 

The joinder in one indictment of a count charging a defendant with the sale of 
liquor wth another count charging such defendant and a codefendant with the 
maintenance of a place for manufacturing, keeping, selling, and bartering in- 
toxicating liquors should have been quashed on the first defendant’s metion on 
the ground of misjoinder, notwithstanding a provision of the Federal Criminal 
Code for the joinder in one indictment of counts charging “any person” with two 
or more acts of the same class of crimes, since such provision does not authorize an 
indictment charging several defendants in separate courts with separate and distinct 
offenses inasmuch as the right of an accused to a fair and impartial trial embraces 
the right to be convicted upon proof of his own acts unaffected by the atmosphere 
of guilt that may surround another defendant tried before the same jury for a 
different offense; the court’s refusal to quash the indictment and the submission 
to the jury of evidence on the first count was not available to the defendant charged 
therein with the sale of liquor on his appeal from the judgment of conviction on the 
other count where he was acquitted on the first count, since in such case he was not 
prejudiced by the court’s action. 

Culjak v. United States; C. C. A. 9, No. 6469, Nov. 13, 1931. 


Decisions Published in Full Text in This Issue 


DEATH—Right of action—Action by administrator of unemancipated minor child 
against parents for benefit of parents as child’s heirs at law— 








The administrator of a 15-year old boy who was living in the household of his 
parents at the time of his death and whose heirs at law were his father and mother, 
could not maintain an action for the boy’s wrongful death against his mother as 
the owner of the automobile in which the boy was riding at the time of his death 
on the ground that the negligent operation of the automobile by his father as the 
mother’s agent caused his death, notwithstanding a North Carolina statute creating 
a right of action for wrongful death, since the right of action under such statute 
is for the benefit of the decedent’s heirs at law, and a construction of the statute 
which would permit the administrator of an unemancipated minor child who was 
living at the time of his death in parent’s household to maintain an action against 
the child’s parents or either of them would permit the parents where they are the 
heirs at law of the child to recover for their own wrongdoing contrary to the 


(N. C. Sup. Ct.—6 U. S. 


policy of the ‘law—Goldsmith, Admr., etc., v. Samet. 
Daily, 2260, Dec. 5, 1931. 


Patents 
PATENTS—Applications—Continuing— 


Patent in suit is continuation of patent filed April 15, 1918, and therefore claims 
in suit are entitled to that filing date and are not anticipated by use of April 1, 
(D. C., S. D. Ohio.) —6 


1918.—Warren Telechron Co. v. Kodel Electric and Mfg. Co. 
U. S. Daily, 2260, Dec. 5, 1931. 


PATENTS—Infringement—Contributory infringement— 


indicating, including indicating master clock—Warren Telechron Co. v. 
Electric and Mfg. Co. (D. C., S. D. Ohio..—6 U. S. Daily, 2260, Dec. 5, 1931. 





PATENTS—Time indicating apparatus valid and infringed— 


| valid and infringed—Warren Telechron Co. v. Kodel Electric and Mfg. Co. 
| S. D. Ohio.) —6 U. S. Daily, 2260, Dec. 5, 1931. 6 
| 
| 


| PATENTS—Appeals to Court of Customs and Patent Appeals—Rehearings— 


from files—Reusch v. Fischer. (C. C. P. A.)—6 U. S. Daily, 2260, Dec. 5, 1931. 


Federal Taxation 


deficiency— 





Calendar of Proceedings ("Gone 3% The“Waes 


In the Court of Claims 


Steamship Co.; F-369, 

M-228, E. W. Bliss et al.; 
et al.; D-410, Lawrence W. Luellen; 
|The Orange Car & Steel Co.; 


The 


Dec. 7, 1931 
Call of the trial calendar. 


| y Neil; M-118, Thomas C. Edwards. 

ee s a ee K-17, The Cherokee Nation; M-369, Robert 
| Law calendar for the day: C-1006, L. Bra- |M. Groves; M-317, Lucy C. Armstrong, exctx., 
bandt et al.; C-1007, A. DeBrouchere; C-1003, |¢t al.; M-316, Savannah Bank & Trust Co. 
Magasins Eng. Schmidt & Co.; C-1009, Her- |¢t al., extrs.; M-351, Revenue Oil Company; 


M-352, Henry L. Roberts et al.; 
Floyd Long. 
M-354, Henry L. Roberts; 


}mann DuPasquier et al.; C-1010, C. Jussiant | M-353, 


et al.; C-1020, Jeanne Legrange et al.; C-1021, 
L. Brandt et al. 
C-1022, Am Vermeulen; C-1023, Henri De- 


Gaston R. Schul; C-1026, Carl Rensing; C-1066,| Jim Hyde; M-360, Albert L. Peters; 


et al; D-19, M. & J. Caron Freres; Cong. | 8nd Chickasaw Nations. e 





Sale of synchronous electric motor clocks with knowledge and intention that they 
would be operated upon electrical energy regulated by plaintiff's master clocks 
constituted contributory infringement of claims for entire system of electric time 
Kodel 


Patent 1502494 to Warren for Time Indicating Apparatus, claims 8 and 9 held 
(D. C., 


Rule VII of Court of Customs and Patent Appeals provides for rehearing petition 
| in which counsel may briefly and succinctly call attention to points “supposed to 
have been overlooked or misapprehended”; it is beyond the scope of this rule to 
permit a reargument of the issues; petition for rehearing consisting entirely of 
reargument of precise points discussed at length in main brief on appeal is stricken 


ASSESSMENT AND COLLECTION—Deficiency in tax—Address for notice of 


Where a deficiency notice contained a slight error in the street address, but was 
| promptly delivered to the taxpayer, such notice is a valid compliance with the 
| statute; such an error is not sufficient ground for an injunction against collection 
| of the deficiency —Whitmer v. Lucas. (C. C. A. 7.)—6 U. S. Daily, 2260, Dec. 5, 1931. 
payment of debts or legacies, but is to be | = = = — - — = ; = 


Cong. 17340, The Wales Island Packing Co.; 
M-211, Sylvester Z. Poli et al.; J-367, Oceanic 
Creek Nation; 
M-62, Jose Caetano | 


w. 


M-355, “Robert E. 
| Litton; M-356, Henry R. King; M-357, Horace | 
wert; C-1024, Edouard Devriendt et al.; C-1025, | H. Overton; M-358, John M. Sheppard; aan | 


0, 
S. E., 68./ 5. A. L. Van Nuland et al.: C-1328 C. Jussiant | Henry G. Strachan; Cong. 17641, The Choctaw | 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 
Pus.isHep WirHout COMMENT BY THE Unirep Statrs Dat 





Right to River 

Is Argued Before 
‘Supreme Court 

PM cieeal of Bh of, Gol 


plaint of Wyoming in 
Laramie River Dispute 





The renewed controversy between the 
| States of Wyoming and Colorado relative 
|to the respective rights of their citizens 
| to the waters of the Laramie River, which 
| rises in Colorado and flows into Wyoming 
| was presented to the Supreme Court ot 
|the United States on Dec. 3 


The court heard arguments of counsel 
|on a motion of the State of Colorado to 
dismiss the bill of complaint filed by the 
| State of Wyoming, in an original action, 
|No. 15, seeking to enforce the decree en- 
jtered by the court in 1922 with respect 
|to the same subject matter. 


| ‘The contentions of counsel related 
| principally to the contrary construction 
and interpretation placed upon the court’s 
decree in the prior case (259 U. S. 419; 
260 U. S. 1) by the two States. 


| On behalf of Colorado, it was argued 
|by Paul Ws Lee that the courts’ decree 
| merely limited the water which could be 
\taken from the Laramie River through 
lone particular diversion, known as the 
|Laramie-Poudre tunnel project. It did 
not fix or limit, Mr. Lee asserted, the 
rights of other appropriators in Colorado 
in the water of the river. 


Other Diversions Involved 


Colorado’s counsel declared that Wyo- 
ming is seeking by its bill of complaint 
to restrain other diversions in Colorado 
|which were not definitely fixed by the 
|court, and thus are demanding an exten- 
|sion of the terms of the decree to include 
| other diversions than the tunnel diversion. 


Members of the court inquired whether 
'the amounts stated in the decree as to 
other diversion projects did not consti- 
tute a definite and final determination 
| by the court of the amount of water to 
which other appropriators were entitled. 
Mr. Lee responded in the negative to the 
| inquiries. “The decree only dealt with 
the one diversion,” he said. “Except as 
to the limitation on the one diversion,” 
| Mr. Lee stated, “Colorado citizens are en- 
titled to take up to the limits of their 
appropriations which had become vested 
prior to the litigation.” 


| The State of Wyoming could have had 
}@ general adjudication of the rights of 
all citizens of the two States with respect 
to the water, Mr. Lee said but contended 
Gat the prior suit did not have this 
effect. 


Wyoming is seeking, he said, “first to 
| have the decree construed to limit all di- 
| versions in Colorado, second, if that is 
|not done, to have the decree amended, 
and third, if that is not possible, then 
to have a general adjudication.” He 
| maintained that could not be done under 
the circumstances of the case. 


| Chief Justice Hughes commented that 

the amounts stated in the decree as to 

other diversions in Colorado than the 
|tunnel diversion are either binding and 
| final or not binding and final. If they 
are so binding, he commented, and Col- 
orado objects ‘to them, then “she should 
| come in and ask for a modification of the 
| decree, if she is entitled to do that.” 


Denies Extension Sought 


Attorney General James A. Greenwood, 
of Wyoming, presented the arguments on 
behalf of that State. Wyoming’s bill of 
complaint, he stated, “does not seek ex- 
tension of the decree, but merely the pro- 
| tection of Wyoming’s rights as fixed by 
| the decree.” 

The decree and findings of the court in 
the prior case, he maintained, determined 
the rights of the two States “and every 
citizen of them desiring to take water 
from the Laramie River. There was @ 
definite allocation of the water of the 
jtiver to each State and its citizens. We 
are forced to come here to protect our 
rights, since the unlawful diversions of 
water from the river in Colorado threaten 
to minimize and decrease the amount of 
water to which the court ruled we were 
entitled.” 

Mr. Greenwood called attention that 
the court had ordered in its decree that 
Wyoming build reservoirs to conserve its 
available supply of water from the river. 
“Wyoming can not be expected to con- 
struct these reservoirs,” he said, “if she 
can not then have the water to which she 
is entitled to fill them.” He reiterated 
|that “every user of water from the Lara- 
mie River: in Colorado is subject to the 
terms of the decree.” 

The Attorney General urged upon the 
court that “Colorado is asking that Wyo- 
ming be circumscribed in her use of the 
water, but that they be permitted to go 
j}on and to take all they want.” It was 
|admitted in the brief, he said, that di- 
| versions in Colorado exceeded the amounts 
{mentioned in the decree. “Some diver- 
sions.” he said, “are by entirely new 
|structures not even recognized in the 
| decree.” 





‘Property Exempt From Tax 
Increases in New Jersey 


TRENTON, N. J., Dec. 4. 

For the year 1931 the valuation of 
exempt property in New Jersey is in ex- 
|cess of $1,000,000,000, according to the 
report of the State Board of Taxes and 
| Assessment just made public. “The in- 
| crease over the valuation of such property 
in 1930 amounts to $50,216,105,” the re- 
port says. “This sum represents an ap- 
preciable increase, especially in view of 
the fact that the taxable ratables of 
the State in the corresponding period 
have decreased to the extent of approxi- 
mately $20,000,000. ¥ 

The report is the final report of the 
State Board of Taxes and Assessment 
whose duties have been taken over by 
the State Board of Tax Appeals created 
by the 1931 Legislature. 

“The ratables of the State for the year 
1931, i. e., the total valuation of propert 
to which the local tax rates are applied, 
amount to $6,374,823,241, a decrease o: 
$19.918,889 since 1930,” the report says. 
“While actual valuations are lower than 
those of 1930 in but four counties, the 
relatively small increases returned by the 
remainder have not been sufficient to 
offset the large decreases in valuations 
of Atlantic and Cape May counties.” 





Federal Criminal 
| Cases Dismissed 


Suits Dropped in New York 
Date From 1885 to 1904 


New York, Dec. 4.—Federal Judge John 
C. Knox, upon recommendation of United 
States Attorney George Z. Medalie, today 
| dismissed 200 complaints in criminal cases 
pending before United States Commis- 
sioners. 

Mr. Medalie stated that he requested 


M-341, | ioy i wer 
M-349, Henry this action because the complaints e 


from October, 1885, down to May, 1904, 
none of which charged treason or murder. 
He stated that after examination of the 
cases his assistants found that indict- 
ment and prosecution was impossible since 
the statute of limitations had outlawed 
them years ago. He pointed out that 
death in many cases had removed de- 
fendants and witnesses. He said he asked 
for this action in the interest of efficiency 
hin his office. 
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Capital Growth 
Of Middle West 
Utilities Shown: 


Financial Operations Are 
Outlined at Inquiry Into| 
Holding Company in the) 
Insull Group 








Concluding its general examination of 
the corporate growth of the Middle West 
Utilities Company, designated as the 


largest member of the Insull group of 
public utilities, the Federal Trade Com- 
mission on Dec. 4 heard testimony rela- 
tive to the balance sheet, income and ex- 

mse accounts of the holding company 
rom the time of its organization in 1912 
to Sept. 30, 1930. 

Asel R. Colbert, who prepared a report | 
of the company’s operations for the Com- 
mission, testified that as of June 30, 1930, 
Middle West loaned on intercompany 
notes a total of $30,502,396 and that the 





: . }of existing conditions to the attention of 
largest amount of this total was due from | Conc vecs were that the mine workers were 


|not only interested in the stabilization of 
| their own industry, but, by reason of the 


the Mississippi Valley Utilities Investment 
Company, which was $11,670,415. 

The company also had miscellaneous | 
notes receivable totaling $17,698,676, the | 
1 st amount being to Insull Utility In- | 
vestments, Inc., amounting to $16,500,000, 
according to the examiner. 


Vendor’s Contract 


A vendor’s contract account which had 
a balance of nearly $10,000,000 at the end 
of 1925, it was testified, was written off 
at that time by charging most of the ac- 
count to surplus and the remainder to 
reserve for discount on company's securi- 
ties which was created through appro- 

riations from surplus. At the same time) 
his amount was written off, the examiner 
said, investments were written down by 
nearly $9,000,000 and this amount credited 
to surplus to create a sufficient amount 
to absorb the charge to this account on 
writing off the vendor's contract acount. 

Gross income of the company from | 
organization to September, 1930, from cash | 
dividends on subcompanies stocks 
amounted to nearly $50,000,000 and inter- 
est on bonds and debentures of subcom- 
panies to more than $11,600,000 during the 
period, it was set forth. 

Profits on sales of securities or prop-| 
erty to subsidiaries amounted to more 
than $17,700,000, while profits or sales of | 
securities to outside companies totaled 
in excess of $8,200,000. The total gross| 
income from these and other sources 
amounted from 1912 to 1930 to $112,824,101, 
according to the examiner. 

Payment for Services 

Compensation for services rendered dur- 
ing the year 1929 by the company to its 
aubeldisries amounted to $317,893, testi- 
mony set forth. It was brought out in 
this connection that Middle West has no 
supervision agreements with its subsidiar- | 
ies covering charges for managerial or en- 
gineering services, but that there are num- 
erous matters pertaining to the operating 
subsidiaries which come uv that can best 
be handled by the holding company. ; 

As services covering such matters are 
performed, Middle West bills the sub- 
sidiary for the actual 





¢ | 
ing company. In some cases a flat annual | 
quaree is made to cover such services, the| 
examiner said. 


Return on investment, according to t€S-| hammered down below the level of bare 


ony, showed that based on net income 
= reported by the company and sur- 
plus, capital stock, funded debt and pro. | 
prietary reserves, Middle West has earned | 
a return of approximately 8 per cent on | 
invested capital in each of the years 1927, 
1928 and 1929. 

Construction Company 

Mr. Colbert also submitted a separate | 
report on the L. E. Myers Company, 
subsidiary construction company of Mid- 
dle West. 


| . 
was formed in 1914 and that its common | operations 


| 


ock was held jointly by L. E. Myers and 
Sihadie West unital 1924, when the holding | 
company acquired Mr. Myers’ stock. The 
construction company has been in control 
of Middle West e. 1 since, he said. 


struction work 
tem on either lump sum contracts or on} 
a unit cost basis, in the latter case the | 
contract price, being dependent upon the} 
amount of units or quantities used at 
prices specified in the contracts. Pro- 
vision for extra work is usually at a 
cost of 10 per cent, the examiner re- 
rted. : 
“summarizing his findings with respect 
to this company, the examiner testified 
that the construction company has a 
eneral contract or agreement covering | 
Senstruction work for the Middle West, 
system and that most contracts for par- 
ticular jobs are on a lump sum or unit 
cost basis. 
Competitive Bidding 

In some cases, he said, the Myers Com- 
pany must meet competitive bids. It does 
not do all the construction work for the 
Middle West system. During the years 
1927, 1928 and 1929 the amount of work 
done ranged from 8.5 per cent in 1927 
to 4.5 per cent in 1929 of the total addi- 
tions to fixed capital of the system 
through construction, he declared. 

Mr. Colbert’s testimony concluded the 
Commission’s investigation of the gen- 
éral corporate phases of Middle West 
holding company operations. The Com- 
mission recessed until Dec. 8, when it 
will take up in detail operations of the 
Northwest Utilities Co. United Public 
Service Co., and other companies in the 

iddle West system. : 
2 Colbert testified on Dec. 3 that in 
the organization of the New England Pub- 
lic Service Company in 1925 Middle West 
conveyed securities and assets totaling 
$13,824,380 and acquired securities having a 
ledger value of $16.237,500, netting a profit 
of $1,227,994, according to the examiner. 

The New England Public Service Com- 
pany was formed to take over the se- 
curities of various companies located in 
New England, previously acquired by Mid- 
dle West, he said. Subsidiaries of the 
company serve directly a total of 583 
communities with a population of ap- 
proximately 975,000. ; 

In the transfer of properties by Middle 
West to Twin State Gas and Electric 
Company, which came under control of 
the holding company in 1912, it was 
brought out that properties which cost 
Middle West $424,115 were set up on the 
books of Twin State at $1,887,266. 

Middle West, at its organization in 1912, 
secured an option for a lease for 999 years 
of the property of the Indianapolis, Co- 
lumbus and Southern Traction Company 
and exercised\this opinion in the same 
year at a cost of $616,000. 

At about this time, it was set forth, the 


}oL 
| America on Dec. 4 told the committee 


|conditions in other basic industries, Con- 


| the coal industry could expect 


| and the formulation of sound, constructive 


| coal industry are more than usually alive 


| Stabilization. 


}an economic council for the soft coal in- 


| Bituminous Industry 
Said to Be Overdeveloped 


| The only stabilizing factor in the industry 
time of the employe | ang since 1927 its influence had been | 


plus 50 per cent overhead, together with| weakened by the constant attacks of non- 
the actual expense incurred by the hold-| union operators. 


ala whole, 
| over 100 days a year. f 
He testified that this company | of West Virginia and Kentucky mining 


ns properties worth millions of dol- 
a 
| sales. 


. E. Myers Company does con-| sorely 
aauen or the Middie West sys-| mining. 


| terprises; destroy the incentive of capital 
/ to compete with Government enterprise, 


| business of mining and marketing coal 


Toward Price Fixing 


Federal Stabilization Advised 
For the Coal Mining Industry 


John L. Lewis Also Favors Establishment of 
National Economic Council 





Testifying before the La Follette sub- 
committee of the Senate Committee on 
Manufactures, John L. Lewis, president 
f the United Mine Workers of 


that a bill would be presented to Con- 
gress authorizing the Federal Government 
to stabilize the coal industry. 


Under the bill the Government would 
license and regulate the operators but 
would not engage in price-fixing. Mergers 
and agreements would be encouraged, he 
said. Mr. Lewis also approved the pro- 
posal for establishment of a National Eco- 
nomic Council. 

An authorized summary of Mr. Lewis’ 
statement to the subcommittee follows in 
full text: | 

By working cut means of stabilizing | 


gress could pave the way for the reem- 
ployment of our millions of idle workers. 
Reasons for calling this broader aspect 


fact that the demand for coal was in- 
fluenced by conditions in other basic in- | 
dustries, the miners’ union realized that 
there must be general improvement in 
employment and business activity before 
to have 
satisfactory working conditions and more 
extended employment. 

The establishment of a national eco- 
nomic council as suggested by the pendin 
bill of Senator La Follette was approved. 

An economic council, properly organ- 
ized and established by Congress, with 
instructions to study the problems of our | 
bewildering economic life of the present 
day and supplied with adequate appropri- 
ations for the employment of the neces- 
sary technical and other assistance, could 
render services of inestimable value. 

Such an organization would afford the 
means for expert but disinterested analyses 
of our fundamental economic problems 





| 

policies for the guidance of our economic | 
and governmental agencies. 

Perhaps those of us who come from the | 


as to the value of such an organization 
as you have before you for consideration, 
ior the reason that the overdevelopment, 
internal competition, and the resultant 
bankruptcy of many operators and the 
impoverishment of thousands of mine 
workers during the past 5 to 10 years, 
has peculiarly, perhaps, brought home to 
us the need for industrial cooperation and 


As a matter of fact, the mine workers 
proposed and advocated without success 
a cooeprative organiaztion analogous to 


dustry about five years ago. 


The bituminous coal industry was no- 
toriously overdeveloped and_ unstable. | 


was the United Mine Workers of America, 


Ruinous competition within coal fields 
and as between coal fields has been con- 
stantly growing worse. Wages have been 


subsistence. Thousands of miners are un- 
employed or have only part time work. 
Profits to the soét coal operators, because 
of competition between them, have dis- 
appeared. Coal companies, merchants, 
and entire bpsiness communities in the 
coal regions are being bankrupted. 
Wages in unionized flelds range as low 
as $2.50 per day, and fer the industry as | 
employment will not average | 
In some sections 


have been entirely discon- 
tinued and the population of coal mining 
villages left abandoned and destitute. | 


sacrificed at foreclosure 
No other American industry is as 
distressed as bituminous coal 


rs are being 


As a result of these conditions the con- 
clusion has been reached, not only by the 
union but by far-seeing operators and | 
bankers and even by the official journals 
of the industry that the industry cannot 
govern itself; that it must be stabilized 
under governmental supervision; and that 
the United Mine Workers have prepared 
a bill for this purpose, and will work for 
its passage during the coming session of 
Congress. 

In this proposed legislation, the Gov- 
ernment is not asked to enter the coal 
business; guarantee bonds and stocks of 
coal companies; promote or conduct sell- 
ing agencies or pools as Government en- 





or in any wise put the Government in the 


in competition with private enterprise. | 
The Government will not be asked to| 
subsidize any agency to promote domestic 
or foreign commerce in coal. 


No Attempt Made in Bill 





The bill does not attempt price fix- 
ing; merely providing that the Commis- | 
sion in full péssession of production costs | 
shall be empowered to fix maximum prices 
which would seldom, if ever, be attained, 
and then only for short periods which | 
could only result from new record heights | 
of prosperity for the Nation as a whole. | 
What the bill, summarily stated, actu- 
ally provides is: 

1. License and regulate coal corporations, 
partnerships and firms engaged in interstate 
commerce, 

2 Mergers and consolidations are per- 
mitted, in fact, encouraged, but are in nowise 
compulsory; likewise, selling pools and mar- 
keting agencies all to be under regulation of 
the Federal Coal Commission: 

3. The bill in no manner seeks to destroy 
property rights or impair contract obligations; 

4. The whole theory of the bill is that 
relief to the coal industry. both miners and 
operators, as well as fair play to ae. | 
must come through stabilization of e in-/| 
dustry. | 

The benefits to be derived from this | 
proposed method of the Government reg- | 
ulation of the coal industry may also be 
briefly stated as follows: 

1. Prohibit the shipment of coal on con-/| 


| signment that gluts markets and depresses | 


Interstate Public Service Company was) 


incorporated in Indiana and Middle West 
turned over the lease agreement for $1,- 
000,000 par value of preferred stock and 
$2,000, par value of common stock. 
Securities of the Interstate Company re- 
ceived amounted to $1,450,000 but the total 
cost of these securities was $625,310, leav- 
ing an excess of $824,689, he said. 

The examiner said that Interstate 
valued the leasehold at $3,000,000 although 
the cost was $625,310. 





Insurance Committee 


To Meet in New York 


New York, N. Y., Dec. 4. 


Announcement was made Dec. 4 by the | unprecedente: 


| courageous action. 


rices. 

” 2. Remove the conditions that foment cut- | 
throat competition and results in coal com-/} 
panies selling capital assets and labor. | 

3. Stop the wanton depletion of coal re- | 
sources, special purpose coals in particular, | 
the supply of which is limited. 

4. Revamp the bituminous coal industry | 
on American business standards. | 

5. Restore to coal miners throughout the/| 
United States their constitutional guarantees. 

Uniform standards of safety and work-| 
ing conditions. a 2 J 

In support of this constructive legis- 
lation program, Mr. Lewis said that the} 
United Mine Workers would have the 
complete support of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. ; 

As to unemployment conditions in the 
coal industry, Congress Can pave the way | 
for the reemployment of millions of men, | 
in coal mining and other industries by | 


Opportunity Said to Lay | 
Within Own Boundaries 


The existing depression was unique and 
¢ as to causes and remedies; 


State Superintendent of Insurance, George | conditions throughout the world were so! 


8S Van 


chick, chairman of the Commit-j| abnormal and chaotic that the United) 


tee on Valuation of Securities of the Na-/ States could not hope for any develop-| 
tional Convention of Insurance Commis- | ment abroad which would afford a means) 


sioners, that the Committee will meet at|of escape from existing unemployment |, °5 5¢3. of State. 


the Hotel Pennsylvania, New York City,| and distress. 


Dec. 7, at 10:30 a. m. 


Our opportunity, if we would take ad- 


| telligence and courage. 


}the tremendous economic 


| York, as of Dec. 31, 1930, shows the com- 
;}pany to be in possession of total ad- 


vantage of it by courageous leadership, | 
lay within our own boundaries. The do- 
mestic trade of the United States con-| 
stituted slightly more than 90 per cent 
of our total. In the present crisis, there- 
fore, foreign trade outlets could be ignored. 


If we could stabilize ourselves on the 
basis of our domestic production and con- 
sumption, prosperity and confidence could 
be resurrected almost overnight. To do 
this, however, required the friendly co- 
operation and supervision of the Federal 
Government, for the reason that commerce | 
and industry could not voluntarily sta- 
bilize themselves, as the actual and poten- 





Justice 





Accord Expected’ Duty Assessment 


On Radio Patents 


Department Encour- 
aged at Prospect of Amica- ° 
ble Settlement 


The Department of Justice is encouraged 


| over renewed prospects of persuading the | 

Radio Corporation of America, General 
Electric Company, 
ants in an anti-trust case to comply with 
Electric & 
}other radio companies that are defend- 
ant sin an antitrust case to comply with 
some of the Department’s demands with- 
out carrying them to court, the Attorney 
General, William D. Mitchell, stated or- 
be Dec. 4. 

r 


American Telephone 


Manufacturing Company and 


‘ogress, he said, had been made toward 


an open patent pool, which was one of 
the most important issues. 


“I have never had it in mind that we 


;could get the defendants to agree to do 


tial capacity of bituminous coal mining as/all the things we want,” Mr. Mitchell 
many of our other basic industries had| said, explaining that the Department's 


the norma 


It may be claimed, without fe of | 
contradiction that the procedure and ac-| 
tion necessary to bring about a change | 
from the unendurable industrial and| 
financial conditions of today have been 
and are well-known, and are openly or 
tacitly accepted by our far-seeing leaders 
in industry, trade and finance. 

Courage alone has seemingly been lack- 
ing to face the facts, and to take the 
necessary steps towards industrial revival 
and the abolishment of unemployment. 


| This is all the more tragic because these 


same leaders, along with other enlight- 


;ened students and observers of present- 
|day economic and political trends, realize 
| that these “necessary steps” are ultimately 


inevitable. 


Why then do we hesitate and falter? 
Why do we accept a philosophy of de- 
spair? Why do we give ourselves to a 
program of human attrition and suffer- 
ing, which we know is hopeless, and 
which we realize will be followed by even 
more unspeakable human distress, inevi- 
tably culminating in an economic and 


political debacle, possibly attended by | 
drastic, destructive, revolutionary up-| 
heavals? | 


Cowardice in Leadership 


Criticized in Statement 


The answer to these questions is not | 
that our political, industrial and financial 
leaders have been and are generally guilty 
of cowardice. Such is not the case. 
Neither are they restrained by motives 
of self-interest. The explanation lies in 
the traditional hesitancy which arises 
when fundamental changes must be made. 
_To face the problem which this situa- 
tion presents indeed requires unusual in- 
To be practical 
and effective about it means that we 
must cast aside assumptions and philoso- 
phies which we have treasured. 


We do not relish turtffmg our faces 
away from the old shibboleths which 
seemed to make us great and prosperous. | 
It is a pardonable hesitation. But still, 
if we would preserve the wealth and add/| 
to the greatness which the old slogans 
produced, we must unflichingly face the 
new conditions which are before us.” 


My plan for the stabilization of the coal 
industry, and general suggestions as to| 
Congress relieving unemployment were 
not extreme, but based upon the most 
sound and mature thought of the best in-| 
dustrial statesmanship of the day. 


Our proposals are not radical. They are! 
in accord with the most matured and 
conservative thought of the best indus- 
trial statesmanship of the preaees =. I 
yield to no one in my opposition to radical 
and subversive movements. It has been 
my privilege for a number of years to 
wage a constant fight against the most 
desperate and relentless efforts of com- 
munism and other ultra radical move- 
ments which have sought to secure a 
foothold in ths coal mining industry. 

My sympathies have always been} 
against all un-American and anti-Amer- 
ican activities. On the other hand, I) 
realize that we must face the facts of 
today that we must not seek to ignore 
changes and 
tendencies of our own time. I am con- 
vinced that unless we recognize squarely 
and deal intelligently with these new 
forces and movements in modern industr 
and finance, our existing troubles will 
grow in volume and intensity, and that 
the future will be filled with recurrent | 
disasters. 


New York Casualty Firm 
Shows Excess of Assets 


New York, N. Y., Dec. 4.| 


A report of an examination of the 
New York Casualty Company of New 


mitted assets of $5,593,970 and total lia- 
bilities, except capital of $3,314,774, ac- 
cording to the State Superintendent of 
Insurance, George S. Van Schaick. 


With capital of $1,500,000 and surplus 
of $779,196 the surplus as regards policy- 
holders was shown to be $2,279,196. From 
Jan. 1, 1928, to Dec. 31, 1930, the loss form 
underwriting was $1,462,435 and net gain 
from investments $42,254, which with gain 
from miscellaneous items Of $101,452 made 
net loss to surplus of $1,518,728. 





Changes in Utility Rates 
In California Summarized 





SacraMENTO, CALIF., Dec. 4. 


Decreases in public utility rates amount- 
ing to $3,697,593 were authorized and or- 
dered by the Railroad Commission during | 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1931, while 
increases aggregating $225,648 were au-| 
thorized, according to a statement issued | 
by the Commission. 


Of the decreases ordered by the Com-; 
mission, it was stated, the largest reduc- 
tion was that of the Los Angeles Gas and) 
Electric Corporation, amounting to §1,- 
350.000. The Federal court upon appli- 
cation of the utility has enjoined the 
operation of these lower rates. | 


STATE PUBLICATIONS 
AND BOOKS | 


Informatiow regarding these publications | 
may be obtained by writing to the de- | 
partment im the State given below. 


Mass.—Ann. Rept. of Dept. of Public Health, | 
for f. yr. ended Nov. 30, 1930. Boston, 1931. 
Ann. Rept. of Comr. of Ine., for yr. end- 
ing Dec. 31, 1930. Dept. of Banking and 
Ins. Submitted to General Court by Merton 
L. Brown, Comr. of Ins. Boston, 1931. 

Ia.—Rept. of Supt. of Banking, for f. e ended 
Je. 30, 1931. Submitted to Gov. by L. A. | 
Andrew, Supt. Des Moines, 1931. 

Idaho—7th Rept. of Industrial Accident Bd., 
for period from Nov. 1, 1928, to Oct. 31, 1930. 
Submitted to Gov. by Lawrence E. Worstell, 
Chrm. Boise, 1931. 

S. Dak.—9th Bienn. Rept. of Bd. of Health. 
for Bienn. ended July 1, 1930. Submitted 
to Gov. Park B. Jenkins, M. D., Supt. Pierre, 
1930 

Tex.—Home Sanitation, Sewage Disposal, Wa- | 
ter Supplies, Malaria and Mosquitoes. Pub. 
by Bur. of Public Health Educ., 1931. Aus- | 
tin, 1931. 

Chemical Analysis of Tex. Well Waters, 
comp. by Chester Cohen, Dept. of Health, 
Avg. 1, 1931. Austin, 1931 

otor Carrier Law and Rules and Regu- 
lations adopted by R. R. Comm. at 4lst 
Legisl. 1929. Austin, 1930. 

Mass.—Journals of House of Representatives. 
Mass. Hist. Society, 1931. Boston, 1931. 

Ill.—13th Ann. Rept. of Dept. of Public Health, 
July 1, 1929, to Je. 30, 1930. Submitted to 
Gov. by Andy Hall, M. D., Supt. Springfield, | 
1930. 

Civil Administrative Code of State with 
Amendments in Force July 1, 1931. Comp. | 

Springfield, 1931. 

pt. of Entomology of State | 

iment Station, for yr. ended’ 

mton, 1930. 





sciah bipes 
Agricl. r 
Je. 30, 1935. 


| demand for farm help. 


| ployment 


| been rn and developed even beyond | plan has been to work for agreement out 
requirements of the country. | of 


Gains in Employment 


|the United States Customs Court’ here. 


|dings an 
court wherever that is possible and | 
thus to narrow the contentions which 


must be presented for trial. Prospects/At the trial of the case it was shown 


are much brighter now than they were/that the fabric at issue is not used as| 
two or three weeks ago, he said. 


Is Reduced on 
Certain Linens 


New York Customs Court) 
Lowers Rate on Velvet) 


Ribbon and Holds Char-| 
coal Sticks Duty Free 


New York, Dec. 4—The tariff rate on | 
merchandise, invoiced as “brown linen,” 
imported by Lamb, Finlay & Company, is 
reduced from 55 to 40 per cent ad valorem, | 
under the provisions of the Tariff Act | 
of 1930, in a decision just rendered by 


Upon entry, these fabrics were ap- | 
praised as being commonly used for pad- 
interlinings in clothing. Duty 

was exacted at the 3 er cent rate, under 


paragraph 1009(b) of the present law. 


padding or interlining in clothing, as it | 
is mercerized and too soft for eee! eg. 
It was stated that the merchandise is 
used for making boy’s_ suits, women’s 
neckwear, collar and cuff sets and men’s | 








Among Industries in 
Month Are Sustained 


Situation in October Was 
Little Changed From the 
Previous Month, Labor 
Department Announces 


Little change in employment was noted 
during October, September gains being 
sustained during the month, according 
to the monthly review issued by the Em- 
ployment Service, Department of Labor. 
(The Service’s synopsis of the review ap- 


peared in the issue of Dec. 2. Sections 
of the review by States were printed in 
the issues of Dec. 3 and 4.) The review 


proceeds as follows: 


Maryland 


Maryland: A surplus of labor continued 
throughout October in the larger centers of 
the State. While the majority of the manu- 
facturing establishments were in operation, 
quite a number worked on part-time sched- 
ules, with reduced forces engaged. The can- 
ning factories were seasonally closed in most 
localities. Highway and railroad construc- 
tion offered employment to large numbers 
of men and 29 additional State road contracts 
at a total value of over $554,830 were awarded 
during the month 

There was a slight improvement in the 
volume of building in a number of the larger 
cities; however, many building-trades men 
remained idle. The husking of corn and other 
Fall agricultural activities provided work for 


many farm laborers in the agricultural areas. | 


Massachusetts 


Massachusetts: A marked decline in shoe 
production was registered in the past 30 days, 
and there was less activity in the manufac- 
ture of leather. Production of cotton goods 
receded somewhat from the level of the pre- 
ceding month. Worsted-goods manufacturing 
reached a low level; however, increased activ- 
ity was reported in a few woolen mills and 


several others maintained a fair rate of 
activity. 
Fairly satisfactory schedules obtained in 


several establishments producing knit goods, 
silk materials, tire fabric, and print cloth, 
Increased activity was reported in a few rub- 
ber goods factories, but this was offset by 
declines in a few others. Several women's gar- 
ment factories were considerably less active 
compared with September. while thosé pro- 
ducing men's clothing were unusually busy 
until late in the month when a seasonal 
slackening occurred. 

An upward trend was registered in confec- 
tlonery production. A high level of em- 
ployment continued in the shipbuilding indus- 
try. Operations in the foundries, machine 
shops. machine-tool plants, and electrical- 
equipment factories continued generally be- 
low capacity. with little variation in sched- 
ules compared with September. Although a 
few furniture factories operated overtime, the 
others continued on reduced schedules. Ac- 
tivity held up well in a number of wood- 
working establishments. 

A seasonal improvement in operations was 
reported in several of the paper mills. The 
trend of activity in the fishing industry was 
downward. Close to capacity schedules ob- 
tained in several bleaching, dyeing. and fin- 
ishing plants. A few plants manufacturing 
floor coverings reported increased activity in 
the past 30 days. 
turing oil burners were very busy. 
schedules obtained 


Curtailed 
in several steam-railroad 


| shops. 


A seasonal reduction 


in employment oc- 
curred among the 


maintenance-of-way men 
and a large part of those that remained 
worked on a part-time basis. The supply 
of practically all classes of help contmued 
in excess of the demand in practically all 
sections of the State. Building increased some- 
what and gave employment to additional men 
in October. While slightly fewer men were 
employed in municipal projects, this was off- 
set by the high level of employment on the 


‘large State highway program. 


Although many State highway contracts 
were nearing completion, projects totaling in 
value over $2,000.00 are to be awarded in the 
near future, which will mean a continuance 
of the present high level of employment in 
November. Several municipalities were plan- 
ning programs that will give employment to 
many men during the Winter months. While 
the demand for farm help decreased some- 
what, employment was fairly satisfactory 
throughout the month, and the harvesting 
of cranberries gave employment to several 
thousand workers. 


Michi 

ichigan 

Michigan: Considerable unemployment pre- 
vailed throughout the State during Ocober 


}and part-time schedules obtained in the ma- 


jority of the manufacturing establishments. 
Several automobile factories, 
and furniture plants were practically closed. 
Winter schedules have been inaugurated on 
the railroads which resulted in some curtail- 
ment of forces. 

A number of the major industries reported 
full-time operations in certain departments, 
while the tool and die-making establishments 
worked overtime. The State road-construction 


program calls for the expenditure of $10,000,- borers returning from cotton fields have con- | 


000, which will be spread over the 
counties, thereby offering 
dent workers in the localities where the work 
is under way. 

A number of the larger cities reported fair- 
sized building and municipal improvement 
programs that engaged a large 
skilled and unskilled laborers throughout the 
past 30-day period. The various municipali- 
ties, in cooperation with State and Federal 
offices, have been drawing up plans for the 
relief of the unemployed of the State during 
the Winter months. There was practically no 


various 


Minnesota 


Minnesota: Little change was noted in the 
industrial-employment situation during Octo- 
ber. There was a fair demand for farm help 
for corn husking and the harvesting of potato 
and beet crops. Approximately 10,000 men 
were employed on highway construction un- 
der way in various sections of the State. 
Several railroat’ repair shops engaged addi- 
tional help. The seasonal improvement in em- 
occurred in the publishing and 
printing establishments. 

Plants manufacturing farm machinery re- 

rted a considerable decrease in operations. 

irly satisfactory forces were employed in 
the meat-packing houses. Operations were 
curtailed in the iron mines, with a reduction. 
in employment anticipated during November. 
The paper mills in the northern section of 
the State employed about 400 laborers 

While there was a fair volume of public and 


private building under way, a surplus of car- | 


penters, painters, bricklayers, and other crafts- 
men obtained throughout the month in those 


| localities. There was some demand for hotel, 


restaurant and domestic help, with no short- 
age reported in any city. The canning fac- 
tories were seasonally busy and afforded em- 


| ployment to quite a number of people. 


Mississippi 
Mississippi: Industrial activity and em- 
ployment remained below normal throughout 
October and a surplus of labor prevailed. 
Building in the various cities was not partic- 
ularly brisk, causing a surplus of these 


{Continued on Page 8, Column 2.]} 


Several factories manufac- | 


knickers. Judge Kincheloe finds that 
|duty should have been applied at the 40/| 
| per cent rate, under the provision in para- | 


\test 487171-G-63052-30.) | 


| Rule on Velvet Ribbons 
{have obtained a decision lowering the 
duty rate on velvet ribbons in chief value 
of cotton. The court, in an opinion by 
Judge Kincheloe, reverses the collector’s 
assessment of 60 per cent ad valorem, 
|under paragraph 1206, Act of 1922, and 
fixes duty at 50 per cent, under para- 
graph 910 of the 1922 law. (Protest 
497277-G-4547-31.) 
Charcoal Sticks Duty Free 

In a decision granting a claim of Wag- 
ner Bros. & Company, the Customs Court 
decides that wood charcoal, in sticks, 
should have been passed duty free, under 
paragraph 1699, Act of 1922. The court 
sets aside, as improper, the collector's as- 


| 1459. Judge Young writes the opinion. 
(Protest 427550-G-8469-30.) 


Expansion of Trade 
In Some Localities 


Shown During Week 


‘Industrial Developments, in 
| Various Cities Reported 
To President’s Organiza- 
tion for Relief 


Business and industry in some localities 
improved with arrival of colder weather 
according to reports from district agents 
of the Department of Commerce to the 
President's Organization on Unemploy- 
ment Relief. (Announcement of the re- 

ort was printed in the issue of Dec. 3. 
| Sections of the report were printed in the 
| issues of Dec. 3 and 4.) The report pro- 
ceeds as follows: 


Houston 


Houston, Tex.: The millionth bale of ex- 
port cotton has been moved from Houston 
since the beginning of the season, according 
to Cotton Exchange statistics. A record for 
| the largest rice shipment in the history of 
any Texas port was established Nov. 17 when 
approximately 810 tons were loaded for Rot- 
| terdam. Approximately 1,500 carloads of 
| grapefruit have moved out of the Rio Grande 
Valley thus far. Shipments are expected to 
increase gradually through the season with 
between 5,000 and 6,000 carloads of fruit still 
on the trees. Prices have improved with bet- 
ter quality and the valley fruit is now bring- 
ing $2.75 to $4 a box, depending on size. The 
Texas farmer will not be without food this 
Winter because the food in the farmer's pan- 
try averages about $610 per farm family. 

It is estimated that farmers’ wives have 
{canned between 35,000,000 and 50,000.000 cans 
of food this year. Houston's Community 
| Chest quota of $600,000 was oversubscribed by 
more than $48,000. Houston's port earnings 
|for the first 10 months totaled $411,804 and 
was more than for any other similar period 
| for the last five years. Building permits for 
Houston during the week ended Nov. 21 to- 
taled $98.000 and covered the construction of 
| 64 buildings, mainly residential. 


Dallas 


Dallas, Tex.: Most of the flour mills of 
north Texas (Dallas, Ft. Worth, Waco, Wichita 
Falls and Sherman) are running from 50 per 
cent to 100 per cent capacity One large 
Dallas mill reports running 24 hours a day. 
In Sherman, three of the four mills are said 
to be running full capacity or 24 hours. Most 
of the others are said to be operating an 
eight-hour day shift and also night turns of 
four, six or eight hours. While export trade 
in flour is slow, the domestic business is said 
to be good with increased orders from the 
| North sand East, particularly Philadelphia and 
New York. 

A contract for the construction of a 10-inch 
pipe line was let at Beaumont, the line to be 
| 45 miles long and to cost approximately $500,- 
000. Shipments of 4,500 tons of pipe have 
been ordered. The Dallas City Manager has 
|}@nnounced that contracts for approximately 
| $2,000,000 in public improvements will be let 
by the city some time before Feb. 1, 1932. 
Storm and sanitary sewers, the erection of 
school buildings and street paving are 
planned. About 700 unemployed family heads 
, Will be given work this week by the city on 
| construction of sanitary sewers by hand labor 
| instead of by the usual contract jobs. 
| Each man of the 700 will 


| 





{140 men. Payment is made in food at whole- 
sale prices. The Dallas post office will em- 
re about 300 men between Dec 


4 for the Christmas rush. Department and 


clothing stores in Dallas and over north Texas | 


report sales increasing under the stimulus of 
| colder weather. 


The Director of City Welfare reports: ‘“La- 


| siderably increased the number of unem- 


employment to resi-| ployed registrations, the majority of new ap- | 


plicants being Negroes. Additional sanitary 
}and water inain construction, however, will 
; shortly give part-time labor to 1,500 family 
heads. The Welfare Department 


number of | nearly 1,900 on its list for work created by | 


| the city for jobless citizens.” Dallas County 
|} voted an immediate expenditure of $125,000 
| for road construction, specifying employment 
} only for Dallas County laborers and at the 
| Prevailing wage scale of 30 cents per hour 
The manager of the Dallas Wholesale Mer- 

chants Association reported: “November 
| wholesale business shows a big increase over 
| November, 1930. Collections also are better 
| Southwestern merchants are very optimistic 
; about Christmas business.’ The five Dallas 

skyscrapers, costing $6,000,000 and built dur- 

ing the depression, were formally dedicated 
| with @ jubilee radio program. 


Chicago 
Chicago: Despite the recent indifferent 
weather, department stores reported an in- 


creased number of shoppers, according to the 
| Chicago Association of Commerce. One whole- 
|sale company experienced a decided improve- 
;ment over recent weeks. It is the feeling of 
both the buying and the selling ends of the 
organization that business is improving. 
| Building permit figures for the 


about equal to that of one year ago. 


Positions filled by the Illinois Free Employ- | 


|ment Offices in Chicago for the week ended 
| Nov, 21 totaled 666, according to figures given 
out by John Keane, general superintendent. 
| This compared with 517 for the previous week 
|} and 1,895 for the same period in 1930. Regis- 
| trations for the week ended Nov. 21 totaled 
| 2,308; ‘the previous week 1,769 and for the 
same period a year ago, 5,238. The total for 
the week showed 233 men and 433 women 
placed in jobs. 


Detroit 


Detroit: According to the Michigan Con- 
tractor and Builder the $100,000 building pro- 
|gram in Alpena, which was begun in March 
}and is still. under way, has provided extended 
| jobs for several hundred men. The $3,000,000 
| construction program at Selfridge Field has 


By Dividend Deposit 


/election of the insured as he had given 


° e 
|graph 1010, Act of 1930, for woven fabrics AY h ] . ] L 
of flax not specially provided for. (Pro- | e 1c € it e aw 


| J. Kridel Sons & Co., silk importers, | 


}sessment at 20 per cent, under paragraph | 


get one day's.) 
iron foundries,| work and they will work in crews of 100 to | List 


15 and Dec. | 


now has | 


suburban | 
| towns around Chicago show a rate of activity | 













INSURANCE SUPERVISION 








Policy Not E xtended| Depression Said 


To Increase Publie 
North Carolina — ae F th “ I 
Te Apole This Fund r | al In nsurance 


Rateicu, N. C., Dec. 4. 


| . s es 
When a life insurance policyholder spe- | Connecticut Commissioner 


cifically elects to leave the dividends upon ne : 

his policy on deposit with the, company Advises Agents Against 
at interest, the company is not require * ° 

to apply such dividends toward the pur- Firms Offering Excess 


chase of extended insurance upon the 
lapse of the policy for nonpayment of pre- 
miums, the North Carolina Supreme 
Court held Noy. 30 in the case of Gard- 
ner vy. National Life Insurance Co. 
Although the law abhors a forfeiture, 
the court said, the defendant insurer had 
no option as to the application of the 


Commissions as ‘Bait’ 


BripcEPorRT, CONN., Dec. 4. 

“The impressive manner in which the 
insurance companies generally have met 
|the conditions resulting from the busi- 





div@iend ness depression has increased the pub- 
ve _._|lie’s faith in insurance,” said the State 

It the dividend had been used to pur- | tnsurance Commissioner, Howard P. Dun- 
chase extended insurance, the policy|/ham, in speaking before the annual 


would have been in effect at the time of| meeting of the Connecticut Association 


the insured’s death, it was pointed out.| of Insurance Agents in Bridgeport yes- 
The dividend was retained by the com- terdag. 8 Mgepors ¥ 


pany, however, in accordance with the Commissioner. Duntiam “declared mane 
|many insurance companies have been 
|merged or absorbed by other companies. 
“To me the important thing about the 
dropping out of companies,” he said, “is = 
the fact that their going has meant no 
loss nor shaken the faith of the public 
in the institution of insurance. That 
faith must never be permitted to lessén, 
for it is the basis of the insurance busi- 
}ness and without it the insurance busi- 
|ness would never have developed to the 
tremendous extent that it has. 


Public Faith Increased 
“If anything, the public’s faith in in- 


no direction to the contrary. 

The court explained that if the com- 
pany had applied the dividend for the 
purchase .of extended term insurance, it 
would have nevertheless been liable to 
the insured for the amount of the divi- 
dend plus interest . 








Reduces Automobile 
Insurance Premiums 


urged 
stron: 

insurance companies because “the bait o 

excess commission” is dangled before their 
eyes. He declared that a company which 
offers agents excess commission on the 
one hand and lower than standard rates 
to the public on the other, is defying the 
laws of economics and planting the seeds 
of its destruction. 


“It is well for agents to remember that 
their mission is principally to serve the 
| public,” Commissioner Dunham said. 
“They cannot and must not let desire for 
gain overshadow that. They render a 
disservice. and are unfaithful to their 
trust when they risk their clients interest 
for the sake of personal advantage. Loy- 
alty first to client and then to company 
should be uppermost in their minds.” 


NEW BOOKS 


Received by 


surance must be stronger now than ever 
| before. They have seen many hundreds 
}Of banks fail. They have seen other 
economic and financial disasters. And 
—_—_——_—————_ | they = have ba ge Re ‘here ae 
a ‘ }any harbors in which safety might 
Decrease of 30 to 35 Per assured. Think of the comfort they must 
- | feel when they reflect that in the welter 
Cent Is Found by Pennsyl- | of troubles and uncertainties, insurance 
‘ 4 * stands like the veritable Rock of Gi- 
vania Motor Bureau Chief | braitar. 
_ ‘The pioneers of insurance laid firm 
Since Its Enactment foundations for the business and the pro- 
iam 2 mt i Bag of on coger 
often ridicule y the unthinking an - 
HARRISBURG, Pa., Dec. 4! norant as unenterprising and lacking fa 

Since Pennsylvania's motor vehicle title | courage, made possible the gigantic and 
law became effective in 1923, there has| enduring superstructure. Nothing in the 
{been a reduction in motor vehicle theft | wide world surpasses. this peculiarly 
insurance premiums in the State of from |American accomplishment, indeed, this 
30 to 35 per cent, according to the State} monument to American genius and en- 
Bureau of Motor Vehicles. _ terprise. 

In the first 10 months of the year 3, “Scant wonder, then, that the leaders 
motor vehicles haye been reported stolen | of the insurance business are unwilling to 
in Pennsylvania. To date, 2,791 have been | qo anything which might tend to weaken 
recovered. If an attempt is made to dis-| the structure of insurance. They are 
pose of the balance of these stolen motor holding fast to the principles upon which 
vehicles to residents of Pennsylvania, it| that structure was Built, for they realize 
is practically an assured fact that the! that departure from them might spell dis- 
Commonwealth's title records will enable | aster. Of these principles, the principle 
recovery of such vehicles, S. H. Hollinger, | o¢ safety is paramount 
chief of the title section of the Bureau ‘ian : ; 

; The main concern of responsible in- 
of Motor Vehicles, asserted. surance lead EP ; 
we E : : inted out |! ce leaders is in being able to carry 

However, Mr. Hollinger po |out contracts. Some of the serious dif- 
that many of the cars which have not) Gouities that beset insurance companies 
been recovered have been taken to States | toqay are attributable to the neglect of 
nayng no certificate of title law. There | these principles by the companies which 
a fictitious bill of sale will ee _ permitted their investment activities fo 
oe the thief to dispose of a vehicle, he) overshadow their underwriting function.” 

Arizona, Colorado, Delaware, Florida, Excess Commissions Criticized 
Idaho, paciane, Maryland, —— The Insurance Commissioner 
souri, Montana, Nevada, ew fF »}agents not to sever r i 
North Carolina, North Dakota, Oklahoma, . r relations with 
Oregon, Pennsylvania, South Dakota, Vir- 
inia, West Virginia, Wisconsin and the 
District of Columbia were named by Mr. 


Hollinger as jurisdictions with title jaws. 

“Until the 48 States of the, Union are 
operating under. the same system, there 
will always be a dumping ground for 
stolen automobiles,” Mr. Hollinger said. 

“The results obtained through the es- 
tablishment of the certificate of title law 
as an instrument to establish and transfer 
ownership of motor vehicles are very | 
gratifying. Insurance companies say that | 
in the prosecution of motor thieves it has | 
|been an outstanding fact that their op-| 
erations are invariably confined to States | 
not having such a law and that the} 
thieves have a wholesome respect for an 
instrument of this kind.” 





GOVERNMENT BOOKS | 
AND PUBLICATIONS 


| 
Documents described under this heading | 
are obtainable at prices stated, exclusive 
of postage, from the Inquiry Division of | 
The United States Daily. The Library | 
of Congress card numbers are given. | 
In ordering, full title, and not the card 
numbers, should be given. 





Library of Congress 


List supplied daily by the Library 


|} of Congress. Fiction, books in for- 


| List of Publications Relating to U. S. Natl.|] eign languages, official documents 
ee atl catemy Contributions from || #f@ children’s books are excluded, 
| sonian ns ution, an oO pu £ 
U. S. Natl. Herbarium. Price List 55, 14th| Library Sa ones number 
Ed. Free at Supt. of Docs. (25-27429) | at end of las ne. 





| Uniform Crime Repts. for U. S. and Posses- | 
sions—Vol. II, No. 10, Oct., 1931, Bur. Of| amer, alumni council. 


Sub- | Com. on bibliography, 


Investigation, U. 8. Dept. of Justice. Bibliography o m 

scription price, 50 cents @ year. (30-27005)| Ny. y "ater. hee Soeaait 1931" 31.30536 
|New Nematode Worm, Viannaia Bursobscura,/ Amer. bar assn. Standards of ..., with rul- 

from Opposum. No. 2897, Proceedings of| ings thereon by Council on legal educ. and 

U. 8S. Natl. Museum, Vol. 79. Free at admissions to bar. Rev. May 5, 1931. 8 p. 

Museum, Denver, Eames bros., 1931. 3i-23080 


Decisions of Comptroller General of U. S.—| arthur, Stanley C., ed. 
y 


Vol. 11. Oct.. 1931. Old families of La., 





General Accounting by : 2 0. C. E 
Office. Subscription price, 75 cents a ae. illus. ane ene Basteensnn thes * 
(21-26777) : pF 
Vocational Training and Unemployment—| auld, Wm. M. Christmas traditions et 
Bull. No. 159, Gen. Ser. No. 4, Nov., 1931,| N.'Y., Macmillan co.. 1931. ” 31-30237 
Fedl. Bd. for Vocational Educ. Apply at) Brandon, Leonard G. Short economic and 80« 
Bd B31-820|; cial history of England. 1 v. Y., ete, 
| Manure Piles and Feed Lots as Sources of| Gregg pub. co., 1930. 31-30338 
European Corn Borer Reinfestation—Circ. | Bronte, Emily J. Wuthering heights, tllus, 
No. 194, U. S. Dept. of Agric. Price, 5| 325 p. N. Y., Random house, 1931. 31-30345 
cents Agr. 31-1023 | Budd, Kenneth G. Modern pilgrimage; story 
Leaf Hoppers Attacking Apple in Ozarks—! of Donald Hankey. 149 p. N. Y., C. Scribe 
Tech. Bull. No. 263, U. 8S. Dept. of Agric.| ner's sons, 1931. 31-30337 
| Price, 1Q cents Agr. 31-1005 | Catholic univ. of America. Decade of research 


| Ann. Rept. of Gov. of Virgin Islands, for f. yr. 


: at ..., comp. by Maurice S. Sheehy. 202 
| ended Je. 30, 1931. U. S. Dept. of Interior.| Wash., Pub. by Survey council, "catholie 
Price, 5 cents. (26-27791) univ, of America, 1931. 31-30327 


19th Ann. Rept. of Secy. of Commerce, for f. Doran, Madeleine. 


f Text of King Lear. 148 p, 
| yr. ended Je. 30, 1931. U. S. Dept. of Com- Stanford Univ., ‘ . 


Calif., Stanfard univ. press, 


merce. Price, 40 cents (14-30030) | 1931. 31-30349 
t of Publications Relating to Political Drewitt, Frederic G. D. Life of Edward Jen- 

| oe oe List 54, 17th Ed. Apply at ner, naturalist, and discoverer of vaccinas 
5 ICS. 


k 25-26877 tion. 
West Amer. Mollusks of Genus Acar—No. 2909,| 1931. 


| Proceedings of U. 8. Natl. Museum, Vol. 80. Endore, S. Guy. 
Free at useum. { 


127 p. N. Y., Longmans, Green & co., 
31-29793 
The sword of God: Jeanne 


d'Are. 492 p FF 
Petroleum Refining and Lubricating Oils and 1931. ; 7. Fe goae 
Greases, Not Made in Petroleum Refiner- | Falk, Isidore S. Experiments on etiology of 
les Manufactures: 1929, 15th Census of U. influenza epidemic of 1928-1929, by ..., R. 
8 Bur. of Census, U. S. Dept. of Commerce.| W. Harrison. R. A. McKinney and G. W, 
| Price, 5 cents. (31-28178) | Stuppy. (Amer. journal of hygiene; mono« 
graphic ser. no. 11.) 192 p. illus. Baltimore, 
Ma., 1931. 31-29791 


also helped to relieve the unemployment sit- 


Garnett, Arthur C. The mind in action; study 
ace =. is expected that an additional| of motives and values. (Contemporary li- 
$ ‘ will be spent there within the next | brary of psychology.) 226 p. Lond., Nisbet 
six months & co., 1931 31-30330 
| Sanitary construction is : 


about to start in | Garrod, Sir Archibald E. Inborn factors in 


Traverse City, Gladstone and Lapeer, and is disease 160 Oxford, Cl 
under way in Lansing. In Muskegon, sent!-; 193). — » ; Clarendon, Bored 
ment favors the construction of a $130,000 | Giltner, Emmett E. Growth of our nation, 


| Sewer at present low construction prices and | 
with welfare labor, if the necessary financing | 
can be arranged. About 236 men are 


(The city history series.) 


288 p. illus. N.Y. 
Charles E. Merrill co., 


1931. 31-30284 
now | Handbook of aeronautics; 





ub. under authore « 

employed on highway construction in She- ity of Council of Royal aeronautical soc. 
boygan County, 300 in Iron County, 100 in Ist ed., 1931. 703 p. illus. Lond. Gale & 
Washtenaw County, 50 in the vicinity of St Polden, 1931. 31-22489 
Johns, and 115 in Lenawee County. Much of | Hecht, Edith. Life's bazaar and other poems. 
this work Is being done by welfare labor.| 163 p. San Francisco, Prtd. by Ben Franklin 
Road construction is going on actively in| press, 1931. 31-30348 
other parts of the State Henry E. Huntington library and art gallery, 

Industrial activity as indicated by the San Marino, Calif. Incunabula medica in 
Board of Commerce Employment Index shows Huntington library. p. 107-151. Cambridge, 


an improvement for the first half of Novem- | 


ber, with 50 against 41.7 for the last half Printed at Harvard univ. press, 1931. 


31-30329 


of October, The Michigan Department of| Holzinger, Karl J. Statistical tables for stue 
Labor and Industry reports a 6 per cent} dents in educ. and sychology. 100 p. Chile 
net pay roll increase in 472 plants over Sep-| cago, Ill., Univ. of Chicago press, 1931. 
tember for October, and a 10.6 ber cent in- 7 31-30323 
crease in 72 automotive concerns for the Ingram, Jos. E. On the witness stand, He 
| aa period. é | who was and now is. 101 p. illus. Los Ane 
N . Y k geles, Hoifman press, 1931. 31-30333 
ew tor | Koht, Halvdan. Life of Ibsen. 2 v., illus. N, 


New York: The National Employment Ex- | Y., Amer.-Scandinavian foundation, 1931. 


change during the week ended Nov. 25 re- sie 
| ported applications increased 3.21 per cent | Layton, Sir Walter T. Economic situation 

; while the number of requests for employes| Gt. Brit. 37 p. Lond., Lond. general press, 
| increased 25 per cent. The number of place-| 1931. 31-30232 
} ments effected increased 54.83 per cent. The | Lytle, Ella M. Our first efforts in a 
| Tatio of applications for every 100 jobs open- chapter, Pi omicron sorority; Dr. Oliver 
jing during the week was 3,160 as compared| Goldsmith. 44 p. Cincinnati, 1930. 31-22523 


with 3,826 of the previous week. 

The Salvation Army during the week ended | 
Nov. 21 reported that 423 applications were 
received, 60 permanent placements were made | 
and 92 temporary placements were effected 

Building permits in New York City exclusive 
of Richmond totaled $2,983,810 for the week 
}ended Nov. 21, 


The report of conditions in other 
localities will be printed in full text 
in the issue of Dec. 7. 


More points of view; 2d series of broadcast 
addresses, by Archbishop of York, Viscount 
Grey of Fallodon, Sir James Jeans, Dame 
Ethel Smyth, Sir Josiah Stamp, Sir Henry 
Newbolt, Milaire Belloc. 148 p. Lond. G. 
Allen & Unwin, 1930. 31- 

|Pan American union. Columbus memorial 

| brary. Theses on Pan American topics pre- 

pared by candidates for degrees in colleges 

and universities in U. S.; list comp. by... 

52 numbered leaves. Wash., D, “si 
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- Uniform Statutes 
‘On Aeronautics 


~~ Tn States Asked 


Adoption of Requirements 
To Conform to Federal 
Regulations Advised by 
Col. Clarence M. Young 
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traffic rules whenever they cross State 
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\Link Across Balti 


By Ship Assured | Suggestions on Equipment of Homes 
| Are Given to President’s Conference 


‘New Agreement Will Provide 
| Service Between Poland 
And Sweden 


| Establishment of transportation facili- 
ities between Poland and Sweden across 
|the Baltic is assured in the agreement 
reached recently between the interested 
| parties, according to a report by Consul 
Robert Harnden, Goteborg, Sweden. 


|carried on since the end of the World 
| War. 

| The New agreement assures a steamship 
connection between Karlskrona, in the 
Province of Blekinge, and Danzig, with di- 


————- 


Ne- | 
“ |gotiations on this development have been 








SHIPPING . . . AVIATION 











| Offered in Report 








[Continued from Page 4.] 
| outlined above, the Committee finds that 
| two pressing general needs must be met; 


margin. “Experience shows that ‘shoe | 
string’ home financing either on the farm | 
or in the village is of little benefit either | 





| Principles for Selection of Installations Outlined by Com- 
| mittee; Nine Designs to Improve Efficiency in Kitchens Are 





fort are increased by this much too com- 
mon practice. 


Indoor temperature during the months 
in which central heating is used should 
range from 68 to 72 degrees Fahrenheit, it 
was stated. The humidity should also be | 
maintained at a certain percentage, the 
committee said, possibly for reasons of 
health and certainly to prevent damage to 
furnishings. This can be accomplished by 
humidifiers installed in the cellar as an 
integral part of the heater system. Cool- 
ing systems for use in one room in Sum- 
mer can be installed at costs ranging from 
$500 to $800 and operated for costs rang- 
ing from $20 to $50 a season. 


The second part of the report dealt with 
the work of the subcommittee on plumb- 
ing and sanitation. As the heart of a re- 
markably exhaustive survey of plumbing 
and sanitation ranging from water sup- 
ply to materials for me ~ = yc oe ea 

resented cost figures for e plumbing | . ba - J 
Installation in three houses ranging in|, With the modifying of the mail con- 


‘Board Contract 
Of United States 


Lines Operative 





|Agreement Effective Upon 
Modification of the Mail 
Contract in Transfer, Says 
Shipping Board 





the need for location of farm buildings | 
for the greatest possible comfort of the 
farm family and efficiency in the man- 


|one is more exact ee of the pos- 
| sibilities for the use of land and effective 
|efforts when the facts are determined, 


to the individual or the -home owning 


agement of the farm operations. 
situation.” 


borders. The mistakes that are made by | rect railroad connections between Karls- 
a motorist driving in a strange city, with|,rona and Goteborg as well as_ other 


“Among 
The Committee emphasizes | the things that will help to this end are 


estimated cost from $3,500 to $8,500. tract in the transfer of the United States 
each of these the plumbin installation | Lines to the Dollar-Dawson-Roosevelt in- 





whose traffic regulations he is not famil- 
iar, is an indication of what might hap- 
pen in aeronautics, and what probably 
would happen if preventive steps such as 
those represented by this meeting, were 
not taken. 


The air traffic rules of the Department 
of Commerce are universally effective— 
that is, they are equally applicable to in- 
terstate and intrastate operations in the 
‘air. Once an aircraft is in flight, there 
“can be no distinction between its inter- 
state or intrastate character. The same 
rules as to passing, crossing, signaling, 
Janding, etc., must be rigidly observed in 
the interest of safety. 

A number of States have adopted the 
method of requiring all operations within 
their borders to be conducted under Fed- 
eral Jicenses for both aircraft and airmen. 
Others have provided alterntive systems, 
calling for either Federal or State li- 
censes and have set up identical qualifying 
requirements. This is premised upon the 
theory that the State will not be required 
to issue licenses because pilots would nat- 
urally want a more comprehensive equiv; 
alent which permits interstate as well a 
intrastate operation. The theory fails in 
actual practice, however, because the po- 
tefitial applicants for a State license are 
largely those who have been rejected by 
the Department of Commerce for one or 
more reasons. Thus, through political 
pressure, personal relationship or other 
reasons, if the applicant is successful, the 
entire structure of uniformity is under- 
mined and threatened with serious con- 
sequences as this practice repeats itself 
in increasing numbers. 


State Cooperation Asked 


However, it is not meant to imply in 
the foregoing that the States should take 
an inactive role in aeronautical regulation. 
The very nature of aeronautics made it 
necessary for the Federal Government to 
initiate regulatory activities, but it is just 
as essential that the States cooperate 


fully. 

The Aeronautics Branch has a force of 
but 75 inspectors for the United States. 
Obviously, these inspectors can not exer- 
cise complete supervision over the entire 
aeronautical picture. Therefore, there are 
many problems of local enforcement that | 
can best be handlled by State authorities. | 
This is particularly true of enforcement | 
of air traffic rules. : 

The objective of this meeting and of 
the association should be a constructive 
attitude sufficiently conservative to pro- 
mote rather than hinder the development 
of aeronautics in any State. There should 
not be the conclusion that a given State 
calls for peculiar and special requirements, 
which soon will be found to multiply, and 
also will promote and spread the idea to 
other States. 


Observance of Rules 


A large majority of aircraft manufac- 
turers, owners and operators will volun-| 
tarily observe reasonable regulating re- 
quirements. It is but a comparatively 

ted minority which needs a firm and 
definite guidance on the part of enforcing 
agencies. Therefore, it should not be 
necessary to enact any great amount of 
legislation to provide for a situation which 
is frequently more apparent than real. 
In fact, it is infinitely better to avoid 
overenthuSiasm in drafting special reg- 
ulations in the premises, as well as to 
avoid overzealous enforcement. Uni- 
formity is the real fundamental which 
should dominate in every case. 

At this point I should like to direct 
attention to the fact that the regulatory 
activities of the Aeronautics Branch en- 
joy the close cooperation of the aero- 
rautic industry. From the beginning, the 
Aeronautics Branch has adhered to the 
idea that the industry should be given 
ample opportunity to assist in guiding the 
regulatory policies affecting it, and I am | 
pleased to state that it has proven to be 
extremely beneficial to both the industry | 
and the Department. 

Conferences and meetings, both formal | 
and informal in character, are held by | 
Officials of the Aeronautics Branch with | 
representatives of particular groups and 
divisions in the industry on certain phases 
of the regulations. For example, once a 
year the manufacturers of aircraft meet | 
with us in Washington on the matter of 
revisions in the airworthiness require- 
ments. At these gatherings, opportunity | 
for full and frank discussion is afforded 
with the result that constructive conclu- 
sions are arrived at with the very min- 
imum of effort and delay. 


State-built Airways 


Another subject which presents itself 
to States when they undertake aeronauti- | 
cal regulation and promotion concerns 
airway aids. Trunk-line airways are pro- | 
vided by the Federal Government. 

As supplements to the trunk-line air- | 
ways, it is desirable to provide short feeder | 
lines, which in many instances mean State | 
airways. There is a precedent for such 
an arrangement in the system of auto- 
mobile highways, which includes Federal | 
and State roads. 


The development of State airways usually 


Starts with the inauguration of a State! 


— for encouraging or assisting in| 


e development of airports and landing | 
fields along routes likely to be considered | 
logical feeders'to main trunk Jines estab- 
lished and maintained by’ the Federal | 
Government. These later may be aug- 


mented by such additional State aids to} 


navigation as may be considered neces- 
sary to met -the requirement of the par- 


ticular airway, such as intermediate land- | — 


ing fields, beacon lights, weather report- 
ing service and radio directional and 
communication service. Some States al- 
ready have called upon the Department of 
Commerce for assistance in helping them 
select such routes, and the airport special- 
ists of the Aeronautics Branch have been 


able to render valuable assistance in this 
connection. 


Selection of Routes 


Three States have called upon the Aero- 
nautics Branch for advice as to programs 
for establishment of airways with com- 
plete aids to air navigation, and nearly 
a dozen have asked for information as to 
to provide proper facilities for aircraft 
operations at the various cities and towns 
and at the same time develop logical 
air routes. In addition a large number 
of ‘cities and towns have asked for as- 
sistance in selection of sites and informa- 
tion as to requirements for airport ratings. 
In every case cooperation has been ®ex- 
tended by representatives of the Depart- 
ment. 

Various methods have been adopted for 
establishment of airway aids and airports 
by the States. Some States have appointed 
commissions, or directors of areonautics, 
and others have assigned this work to ex- 
isting agencies. Appropriations usually have 
been made from general State funds, but 


in one case at least a tax on aviation gaso- |4n integral unit of the economic system | 


line has been assessed for the purpose of 
providing aids to air navigation. 


; Cooperative Among States 
Whatever the method of supplying the 
and administering the work, it is 
desirable that the State airways 
be planned with adjoining States in order 
that they may connect with other State 


f 


places in Sweden, and between Danzig 
and Poland, Consul Harnden writes. 

The Swedish-American line is establish- 
ing through traffic from Poland to the 


| United States —IJssued by the Department | 


|of Commerce. 


| 


Railway Revenues 
Decline One-fifth on 


Major Steam Lines 





‘Class I Railroads Earned 
2.05 Per Cent on Their 
Investment in 10 Months, | 


Of Research Urged 


the need for wider credit instruction in | 
such matters as investments, methods of | 
proper reserves and programs relative to 
the proper rate of expansion. Such in- 
struction, it was said, would save many 
from financial disaster. 

Declaring that excessive taxation is one 
of the major causes of bankruptcy among | 
rural home owners the Committee urged | 
that such functions as the support of | 
schools and the building of local roads 
must be recognized more and more as}! 
major responsibilities of the States. 


Loss from fire and lightning on Ameri- 
can farms and in villages of 2,500 and 
under exceed $250,000,000 a year, about | 
half of which, the Committee assumed 
were private dwellings. It, therefore, 
urged the importance of fire-wind resis- 
tant construction and lightning protection 
and also of insurance to cover these risks. 

Extended inquiry revealed to the com- 
mittee that theré are no lending agencies 
giving any special attention to village 
home owners. “The nonfarmer who wishes 
to build a home in the country is proba- 


to prevent people from attempting to use 
marginal and submarginal land. That is, 
land that can not support families at 
| decent standards of living must be turned 
back to the forest and to grazing. The 
second general need is education. “Edu- 
cation must not be too narrowly con- 
strued. It may be no more than the fur- 
nishing of information about a particu- 
lar detail about home construction. It 
may, on the other hand, extend to the 
full study of desirable construction of the 
house and to the entire organization of 
the home processes.” 


National Agency 


For the teaching of minimum home 
standards the Committee recommended 
the use of every existing educational 
agency and listed those now available. 
But in view of the fact that information 
on rural housing is “woefully incomplete” 
the Committee finds that before educa- 
tional agencies can begin to function on 


|from the breezes in warm weather and 


accessibility to a good road open at all 
seasons; good drainage; air free of odors; 
and good water supply for the needs of 
the family of the farm. The farm should 
be placed to secure the greatest benefit 


was laid out by experienced engineers. | etetea ice Sasemene ts Tevuda eae 
“The keynote of the plumbing system is| Shipping Board became effective Dec. 4, 
water,” the report said. “Without an ade-| it was stated orally at the Shipping Board 
quate supply at good pressure and free | on that date 
from harmful contamination, any plumb-| ‘The contract of the United States Lines 
ing system of today is substandard.” The | was not to become effective until the mail 
Gis Ak devermiining whether tae. water (CMSs Sad, been modiied, & sae o 
: ; ; plained. Following e modification by 
in the midst of trees.” supply is safe to drink; how to choose| the Post Office Department of the contract 
The committee stated that it is doubtful | P/P Most suitable for the water that is| held by the old company, Kenneth D. 
; |to run through it. It has given a com- Dawson conferred with Board officials and 
if 5 per cent of the farm and village homes | plete account of the action of plumbing agreed on all details, it was explained 
can be ¢lassed as architecturally good, and | equipment and compared various types| The contract thereupon became imme- 
that little emphasis is placed upon ef-|and materials in use today as to efficiency | diately effective 
fective arrangement and planting from an|and cost. It has gone to the extent of| The United States Lines Company of 
aesthetic point of view. indicating what are the more desirable} Nevada, organized by the Dollar-Dawson- 
A separate section of the report was| waste fittings for bathtubs and lavatories| Roosevelt interests about a month ago, 
devoted to the housing of special groups,|and the details to watch for in selecting contracted with the Board to reorganize 
particularly migratory labor—such as that | various fixtures. | the United States Lines. 
te ae Bese nag. ew a i atacaey “In schools, offices, and factories, there | ———— -—==-= == 
of the s Y : o ; 
living have found little place in the ma- ten ae ae os | Stanley is chairman of the subcommittee. 
jority of the homes of these groups, the| vision, but these matters have scarcely | xhe ere a es a - 
committee reported. “Overcrowding  is| caught the attention of the homemaker,” | ™@nufacturer who has built spegially de- 
t nditions, in- e ‘ Pe 1 ~* | signed, ice-cooled boxes. These are now 
common and poor sanitary co’ , the subcommittee on electrical lighting | },3 7 h 
cluding, unhealthy surroundings, lack of being tested. It has been shown that 


in a similar manner protected from severe 
Winter blasts. It should have the benefit 
of a beautiful view and be near or set 


and wiring reported. 


I. C. C. Is Informed 


[Continued from Page 1.1, 
| first 10 months of 1931 is based on reports | 
/from 171 Class I railroads representing a 
total of 242,870 miles. 

Gross operating revenues for the first 
110 months of 1931 totaled $3,642,511,936 
compared with $4,566,859,903 for the same 
period in 1930, a decrease of 20.2 per cent. 


a broad scale, facts must be 


country do not exist. 
must precede education. 
the Committee 


recommended to 


begun by the Conference. 


collected. 
For example, the Committee found that 
suitable plans to meet the varying needs 
of farmers in different sections of the 
Therefore research 
For this reason 
the 
Conference the establishment of con- 
tinuing agencies to carry on the work 


bly in a worse position than either the 
farmer or the villager from the standpoint 
of obtaining credit.” This includes, ac- 
pore ae to the 1930 Census about 11,000,000 
people. 


Location Factor 
In Home Comfort 


The problems of water supply, waste 
disposal, and protection from disease-car- 


Operating expenses for the first 10 months 
of 1931 amounted to $2,785,789,811, com- 
pared with $3,379,309,145 for the same 
period one year ago, or a decrease of 17.6 
per cent. 


Tax Payments 

Class I railroads in the first 10 months | 
of 1931 paid $272,340,433 in taxes, com- | 
pared with $307,713,258 for the same pe- 
riod in 1930, or a decrease of 11.5 per 
cent. For the month of October alone, 
the tax bill of the Class I railrgads 
amounted to $26,443,574, a decrease of 
$5,785,872 under October the previous 

ear. 

7 Thirty-five Class I railroads operated at 
a loss in the first 10 months of 1931, 
of which 12 were in the Eastern, seven 
in the Southern, and 16 in the Western 
District. 

Class I railroads for the month of Oc- | 
tober alone had a net railway operating 
income of $64,020,077, which, for that | 
month, was at the annual rate of return | 
of 1.87 per cent on their property invest- | 
ment. In October, 1930, their net railway | 
operating income was $112,386,243, or 3.35 | 
per cent on their property investment. 

Gross operating revenues for the month 
of October amounted to $363,205,648, com- 
pared with $483,526,815 in October, 1930, 
a decrease of 249 per cent. Operating 
expenses in October totaled $261,246,920, 
compared with $326,336,270 for the same 
month in 1930, a decrease of 19.9 per cent. 

Eastern District 

Class I railroads in the Eastern District 
for the first 10 months in 1931 had a net 
railway operating income of $245,045,596, 
which was at the annual rate of return 
of 2.30 per cent on their property invest- 
ment. For the same period in 1930, their 
net railway operating income was $397,- 
007,722 or 3.83 per cent on their property 
investment. Gross operating revenues of 
the Class I railroads in the Eastern Dis- 
trict for the first 10 months in 1931 totaled 
$1,822,212,014, a decrease of 19.9 per cent 
below the corresponding period the year 
before, while operating expenses totaled 
$1,392,661,964, a decrease of 17.2 per cent 
under the same period in 1930. 

Class I railroads in the Eastern District 
for the month of October had a net rail- 
way operating income of $30,657,004, com- 
pared with $48,120,080 in October, 1930. 

Class I railroads in the Southern Dis- 
trict for the first 10 months of 1931 had 
a net railway operating income of $37,-| 
672,016, which was at the annual rate of 
return of 1.34 per cent on their property 
investment. For the same period in 1930, 
their net railway operating income was | 
$73,522,268, which was at the annual rate} 
of return of 2.63 per cent. Gross operat- 
ing revenues of the Class I railroads in the | 
Southern District for the first 10 months 





of 18.8 per cent under the same period in | 


1930, while operating expenses totaled | 
$364,250,262, a decrease of 15.1 per cent. 

Class I railroads in the Southern Dis- 
trict for the month of October had a net 
railway operating inconie of $3,787,861, 
compared with $10,167,652 in October, 1930. 

Class I railroads in the Western District 
for the first ten months of 1931 had a net 
operating income of $189,588,582, which 
was at the annual rate of return of 1.99 
per cent on their property investment. 
For the same 10 month in 1930, the rail- 
roads in that district had a net railway 
operating income of $302,757,287, which 
was at the annual rate of return of 3.21 per 
cent on their property investment. 

Gross operating revenues of the Class I 
railroads in the Western District for the| 
first 10 months period this year amounted 
to $1,378,450,739, a decrease of 21.1 per cent 
under the same period in 1930, while op- 
erating expenses totaled $1,028,877,585, a} 
decrease of 18.9 per cent compared with 
the same period in 1930. 

For the month of October alone, the net 
railway operating income of the Class I 
| railorads in the Western District amounted 
to $29,575,212. The net railway operating | 
income of the same roads in October, 1930, 
totaled $54,098,511. 





Federal trunk airways. There should be 


absolute uniformity in the matter of aids| 


|to air navigation. 


The Federal Govern- 
ment has followed this policy with re- 


| spect to its beacon lights, its intermediate | 


fields, it radio aids and its weather re- 
porting service to the end that an airman 
in cross-country flight finds the assistance 
rendered him by the Federal Government 
| uniform and standardized. Without such 
uniformity the safety of aircraft operation 
and the reliability of service would be 
placed in jeopardy. 

| In conclusion, it would be well to point 
| Out that the task undertaken by the State 


of 1931 amounted to $443,849,183, a decrease | t 


“Such an agency should be nation- 
wide in scope, neutral in its connections, 
and should deal with housing as it re- 
lates to type, design, financing, construc- 
tion, fundamental equipment, and land- 
scaping. It should have an adequate 
professional staff to function as a clear- | 
ing house with respect to sources of in- 
formation and to researches. It should 
stimulate further needed research, and 
should encourage the application of in- 
formation as it becomes available.” 


As one basis for its report the Com- 
mittee made personal surveys of from 25 
to 100 farms and village houses in each 
of 28 counties in 18 States. The follow- 
ing general conclusions were drawn: 
Farm houses range in age from oldest in 
New England and’ New York, down 
through the central East, the Corn Belt, 
the northern dairy section, and the Cot- 
ton Belt to the newest in the Great! Of the 99,000 accidental deaths an- 
Plains. The more substantially built houses nually in the United States about 30,000 
occur in the Northeast, with the Corn) occur in the home, the Committe@ on 
Belt, the northern dairy section, the far Housing and the Community told the 
western sections, and the Cotton Belt|Conference at its initial session. This 
probably next in order. Houses in New|number of fatalities almost equals the 
England and New York appear to be less/ 33990 attributed to motor vehicles in 
adequately fitted with modern conven-|}939 and far exceeds the 19,000 classed 
iences than are those of the Corn Belt|as industrial accidents. Nonfatal home 
and the northern dairy sections. There | accidents have been estimated at 4,500,000. 
is need for shelter in all the housing sec-| “as to the causes of these accidents in 
tions. There is much to be desired in|the home, falls rani first, the Committee 
all sections in the adaptation of the farm reported. About one-third of the falls 
house to the purely physical needs of the | oceyr upon stairways or steps and the 
family. As an example of how widely | next most numerous type has to do with 
conditions vary in different sections the slippery floors and rugs. “It is at once 
survey showed that “in Utah 58 per cent | evident,” the Committe said, “that to cope 
of the farm houses had electric lights} with this problem requires care, poth in 
and 47 per cent had water piped in the|the construction of the home and in the 
homes, while in Mississippi less than 2 per housekeeping.” ' 
a sae ne: After falls as a cause of home accidents 
comes fire, accounting for an estimate of 
70,000 lives annually. Appeeninecey 60 
per cent of all fires occur in dwellings 
and approximately 70 per cent of the 
loss of life occurs in dwellings. Defects 
in the construction and arrangement of 
buildings which allow fire to spread and 
to suffocate or cut off the exit of oc- 
cupants before they have opportunity to 
escape were classed with improper use of 
gasoline and other inflammable liquids as 
the largest factors in the loss of life by 
fire in homes. 


rying insects were dealt with in a separate 
section of the report. Requirements to in- 
sure minimum standards of health were 
given for water supply and plumbing. As 
only 841,000 farm homes out of 6,000,000 
have electricity, the Committee discussed 
the various other types of lighting, includ- 
ing, the candle, kerosene, and acetylene, 
and the merits and disadvantages of each. 

Concerning farmstead planning and 
beautification, the committee emphasized 





Added Convenience 
At Reduced Cost 


Concerning design and_ construction 
problems of rural houses, the Committee 
reported that the situation presents two 
distinct phases. The first involves aiding 
farmers to make the best possible use of 
their present dwellings, most of which 
will be needed for many years to come. 
The second phase has to do with new 
farmhouses. “They should be made! 
more comfortable and convenient than 
present houses, and the cost should be 
decreased.” The Committee has had pre- 
pared, by Mr. Kocher, of the Architectural 
Record, farm house models illustrating a 
new approach to the problem. These 


Noncombustible 


Materials Favored 
As corrective measures to reduce these 


i ibi ~ | fatalities, the Committee gave detailed 
cals Wii™ cautegat Os Gs ape "deg wis fhe, Sg 
cellar and attic, find new uses for ma-|¢duipment and use of the home. 


building, fire hazards suggest noncom- 
bustible materials, fire stopping, and ade- 
quate insulation of chimneys. Accident 
hazards direct attention to stairways and 
various mechanical features. In equip- 
ping the home, stoves, furnaces, gas equip- 
ment and electrical equipment need es- 
pecial attention. A_ fire extinguisher 
should always be provided.” 


The Committee on Housing and the 
Community covered all phases of the med- 
ical and sociological aspects of housing, 
including health, safety, industrial effi- 
ciency, delinquency, education, recreation 
and citizenship. The ideal of the average | 
American is home ownership of a single- 
family house, the committee told the con- | 
ference. 


terials, and make new applications of 
engineering principles. They suggest how 
costs may be reduced without too much 
sacrifice of warmth and durability. As 
o remodelling, the Committee recognizes 
the necessity of technical assistance and 
the financial inability of the average 
farmer to obtain it. Here again it rec- 
ommended mobilization of existing agen- 
cies to supply the need. 


In its survey of the home-financing sit- 
uation for farmers the Committee found 
that the most important factor in pro- 
moting home ownership is adequate pro- 
tection for the savings of the people of 
the community. The recent loss of sav- 
ings in bank failures and_ unfortunate 
investments, it was said, will delay home 
ownership for many country people. 
“The responsibility of the country bankers | 
and of the financial advisers to the peo- 
ple in rural districts, is tremendous.” 

An analysis of data collected in 18 
States indicated that a large percentage | 
of the new houses built in new areas 
during the past five years were paid for 
in cash at the time of sabeing. This fact, 
together with other data, has led the 
Committee to believe that the usual 
sources of farm credit have been partially 
dried up as a result of the agricultural 
depression of the last 10 years. It was 
also found that in many States interest 
rates are high, frequently running up to 
10 per cent, and in most cases loans are 
granted for only a comparatively short 
time. 

The Committee pointed out that the 
farm credit situation is a response to the 
jeconomic situation of the industry and 
jthat from a purely financial standpoint 
the first step towards securing better 
farm homes is to improve the credit or- 
ganization by finding some means of in- 
creasing farm income. “In general, it is 
probably true that a farmer has about 
as good a home as he can afford. Any 
scheme for lending money to farmers in 
amounts which they are unable to repay 
jis unsound. There is little point in talk- 
ing a $5,000 house to a man on a farm 
with a yearly gross receipt of $500. No 


“Home ownership tends to root 
citizenship, to build a man and his fam- 
ily into the community.” But regardless | 
of the type of home the committee said 
that the weaving of neighborhood ties 
must not be neglected and recreational 
facilities must be provided. “So important 
is the acceptance of this goal that every 
citizen of these United States should have | 
as a background a home in a neigh- 
borhood where there is beauty, conven- 
ience, and social opportunity; that some- 
where in the education of every boy and 








Made Available 


On the theory that the heating, plumb- 
ing, lighting and refrigerating equipment | 
are among the principal mechanical | 
factors in transforming a house into a 
comfortable home, the Committee on 
Fundamental Equipment, of which Collins 
P. Bliss, Head of the Department of Me-| 
chanical Engineering, New York Univer- 
sity, is the chairman, presented to the 
neroemnce what is probably the most in- 
clusive body of data on types and costs of 
such equipment suitable for small homes 
that has ever been assembled. The report 





Legislature in formulating aeronautic 
regulations and promotional measures, 
and by State executives in administering 
these statutes, is by no means an easy 
or a simple one. Any steps taken must 
be adequate for the needs of flying within 
| 
be in line With work being done by the 
Federal Government and by other States. 
Therefore, any such meeting as the one 
in which we are now sitting, should be 
|of utmost value to all concerned, because 
/it will outline and clarify the . various 
|problems involved, and contribute to the 
| proper solutions thereof. 

| Civil Aeronautics 

| Civil areonautics now is established as 


in this country. Let me give you a brief 
sketch of its present status: 


There are over 100 active aircraft manu- |! 


‘facturing firms; there are more than 7,500 
active licensed planes and 17,600 active 
licensed pilots. Two thousand established 
| airports and anne fields are now in op- 
eration, and 47 air line companies operate 
| 131 scehduled air lines both in continental 


he State, and it is imperative that they | 


makes available to the home owner in any 


form of credit agency can accomplish the part of the country the disinterested ad- 


impossible” 


Mortgage Defaults 
| Near Rate in Cities 


The Committee quoted the 1930 census 
to show that 58 1/10 per cent of farms 
| Operated by owners are unencumbered by 
| mortgages. It expressed the belief that 
|defaults on farm mortgage loans repre- 
senting farm homes are no greater in 
number than the defaults on mortgage 
loans in urban centers. 

Great emphasis was laid on the fact 
that people of small means should not be 
encouraged to buy homes on a slender | 


| 
S naie 


mental equipment he should insist upon for 
his home, how to secure equipment meet- | 
ing those standards, and how to maintain | 
it once installed. 

The Committee’s report was divided into 
four parts, each of which was the work} 
of a subsection of the committee. The 
first dealt with heating, ventilation, and 
air conditioning. As the heating needs of 
a Los Angeles home owner are obviously 
different from those of a New Yorker, this 
section divided the country into 15 dis- 
tricts, in each of which climate, habits, 
and cost factors are considered fairly uni- | 
|form, The subcommittee determined that 
. the cost of one-pipe steam systems in the 
ing carried over these scheduled air lines | colder climates range from 15 per cent for | 
at a rate of nearly 45,000 per month and | $2,000 homes to 10 per cen 
the air lines are flying more than 160,000; homes and in the milder 
miles every 24> hours. 
operations, at least 2,000,000 people are|per cent for the $7,000 homes. 
| flying annually. | 

It can readily be seen that civil areo-|of the cost in one-pipe steam systems as} 
nautics is growing normally, but it by no | follows: 
means has reached maturity. So let us not 











It gave} 


proper toilet facilities, and impure or in- 
sufficient water are frequently found and 
adequate protection from adverse weather 
conditions is often lacking.” It was 
stated that acceptance by the State of re- 
sponsibility to see that decent housing for 
migratory labor is provided, has been the 
most effective means of improvement. The 
committee listed the points that any. ade- 
quate State regulation of labor camps 
must cover, and recommends concentra- 
tion in one department of State responsi- 
bility for such camps. 

The furnishing of better housing to 
Indians is rendered especially difficult 
by tribal tabus and customs, the committee 
said. Insanitation and unhealthful condi- 
tions are widespread among the Indians 
because of a lack of knowledge of house- 
keeping, hygiene, and sanitation. There- 
fore, housing should be treated as part 
of a general educational program. 


Accidental Deaths in Homes Placed 
At 30,000 Annually in Hqusing Survey 





girl stress should be laid on home owne 
ship and its financing and management, 
city planning and zoning.” 

In view of the above conclusions the 
committee recommended steps to elim- 


inate blighted areas, and to effect State) 


legislation which will make it legally and 
practically possible to assemble at reason- 
able cost sufficiently large tracts of land 
for the development of the neighborhood 
unit. 


From the point of view of health, the | 
committee said the size of rooms and 
the number of persons per room are more 
significant than the number of persons 
per block or per acre in a crowded dis- 
trict. “Strict regulations should be en- 
forced to prohibit the overuse of living 
and sleeping rooms.” Most of the dis- 
eases that afflict man are contracted by 
direct contact from person to person. 
Common colds, sore throats, bronchitis, 
influenza, diphtheria, scarlet fever, mumps, 
chicken pox, whooping cough, cerrebro- 
spinal fever, measles and even pneumonia 
and tuberculosis, were some of the dis- 
eases called contact infections by the 
committee. 

In reporting on the relation of hous- 
ing to health, the Committee said that 
it is difficult to separate the factors of 
crowding, heredity, race, personal habits, 
poverty, diet and other hygienic and sani- 
tary influence from the actual housing 
conditions, Hookworm, malaria and 
plague were three of the diseases specifi- 
cally associated with bad housing or lack 
of sanitary facilities. In addition, it was 
said that health may be undermined and 
resistance to all diseases broken down by 
poor housing. 


Causation of Crime 


In Housing Discussed 

A group of sociologists and criminolo- 
gists on the Committee reported on a 
careful, critical study of the relation of 
housing to delinquency. The causation 
of crime was discussed and the statistical 
problem taken up. The.conclusion drawn 
from the survey was “that delinquency 
is concentrated in the area of bad hous- 
ing and is associated with a complex of 
conditions, of which bad housing is only 
one.” The Committee recommends im- 
proved housing im neighborhood units as 
a first aid to remedy these conditions. 

Housing was included with the worker’s 


habits as one of the chief factors influ- | 
encing the efficiency of industrial workers. | 
“Overcrowding, poor sanitation and a bad 
environment produce a_ lower physical 
standard and susceptibility to fatigue.” 
The Committee quoted the statement of 


|a large industrial plant to the effect that 


while wages were a small factor, housing 
was in the very forefront of the causes 
of turnover in the plant. “Good housing 
attracts desirable employes (efficient 
workers) and retains them after they are 
once on the pay roll (reduced turnover).” 


Advice on Fundamental Equipment 


to Owners of Homes 


convection heaters or stoves, 15 per cent; 
air conditioning gas or’ oil fired furnace, 
150 per cent; 
‘with Summer cooling, 250 per cent. 


For housing costing $2,000 or less, the | 


committee recommended stoves, convec- 
tion heaters, or grates becalse heating 
systems costing more than 10 per cent 
of the total cost of the hdme are out of 
normal proportion. 

The value of good insulating was empha- 


|sized by figures showing that it will save | 


about 30 per cent of the cost of the heat- 
ing system and from 20 to 30 per cent of 
the cost of fuel in colder climates. “In 


vice of experts on the standards of funda- an average six-room house the added cost | 


of insulation for walls and roof will amount 
to about $450, the saving in cost of the 
heating system will be about $225, and 
the yearly saving in fuel will be about $45.” 


Principles for Selection 
Of Heating Equipment 


The committee laid down two basic 
principles for the home owner to consider 
in selecting his fuel burning equipment: 
(1) Complete combustion of the fuel within 
the unit; (2) effective heat transfer to the 
air or water which is to be heated. It 


|pointed out that better results were secured 


where the right fuel-burning unit is de- 
signed for the particular fuel it would use. 


chanically fired heating systems. 


The prevalent idea that any fuel not}tricity, no gas; (2) water piped in house, | 
|the costs of other systems in percentage | burned at night is just so much fuel saved | No electricity, and no gas; (3) water piped 


regardless of how much the house may 


air conditioning furnaces | 


“A great improve- 
ment can be made merely by increasing 
the amount of light used, by placing the 
lighting equipment in proper position with 
respect to the work areas, and by elimi- 
nating unshaded lamps, for they are the 
chief causes of glare. Economically it is 
difficult to produce the condition of too 
much light. Out-of-doors on a dull, over- 
cast day the intensities of light are easily 
100 times as great as those found in our 
best-lighted offices.” 


Committee’s Findings 
On Refrigeration 


_ The kernel of this section of the report 
is likewise a table of costs for average 
residential wiring of three classes of 





houses, costing respectively $3,500, $6,000, | 


and $8,500. The cost for wiring in per 
cent of strueture cost and the average costs 
per outlet for the same three types of 
dwellings are likewise given. A third table 
shows general values for minimum fixtures 
in the same three types of houses. 

The home builder and owfter is advised 
as to how he can guarantee for his home 
more efficient and up-to-date wiring for 
lighting and other purposes. 

Because there are no efficient refrigera- 


| cheaply enough for a house costing not 


jmore than $2,000 the subcommittee on 


refrigeration of the Committee on Funda- 
mental Equipment has investigated the 
possibilities of ice chests, which “are in- 
expensive and have long been recognized 
as having a higher degree of efficiency 
than cheap refrigerators.” Miss Louise 








these boxes can maintain temperatures 
adequate for the preservation of milk and 
meat with the minimum use of ice.” 

| Families of the low-income group, the 
committee reported, should not pay more 
}than $15 for a refrigerator. A study of 
many cabinets on the market within this 
price range has convinced the committee 
that the cost of upkeep would be higher 
than the low-income group could afford 
and that temperature could not be main- 
tained low enough for effective food pres- 
ervation. Yet the committee feels that 
the saving resulting from storing food at 
satisfactory temperatures makes some kind 
of refrigerating equipment desirable. 

The committee quotes a survey by the 
| Bureau of Home Economics of the Depart- 
|ment of Agriculture which indicates that 
approximately 60 per cent of American 
' families have ice refrigeration, 2 per cent 
| electric refrigeration; and 38 per cent no 
|means of refrigeration. 





| Discussing the standards for home re- 
| frigerators, the committee said that, “the 
efficiency of the cabinet depends more 
upon the insulation and its method of 
installation than on any other factor. If 
la cabinet is to maintain certain tempera- 
; tures it must be well insulated, of rigid 
| construction, with insulation held firmly 
|in place, of such firmness that it will not 


r-| tors on the market which can be sold| settle, and so installed as to make it as 


{nearly as possible, waterproof.” 

The subcommittee stated the factors that 
should be looked for and the standards 
| that should be insisted upon in the se- 
j lection of both mechanical and ordinary 
| ice refrigerators. Plans for the most effi- 


| cient use of refrigerators of all kinds were 
likewise given. 


Nine Modern Designs for Kitchens 
To Improve Efficiency Submitted 





Plans for nine different types of kitch- 
ens, drafted as a result of laboratory 
experiments on the most efficient arrange- 
ment and size for kitchens, were sub- 
mitted by the Committee on Kitchens 
and Other Work Centers to the Confer- 
ence at this initial session. 


in the sense that it will mean some 
changes in the approach of designers and 
builders to the production of kitchens, a 
revolutionary step toward reducing fatigue 
for the housewife and eliminating, when- 
ever possible, the bad practice of, using 
the kitchen as a dining room. They im- 
ply, as the committee states, that im- 
provement in efficiency must begin with 
the building and that, “it is the architects 
and builders who must be converted. not 
the housewife.” Abby Marlatt, Director 
of Courses in Home Economics, College of 
Agriculture, University of Wisconsin, is 
committee chairman. 


Of all the activities of the home workers 
none require as much time as the prep- 
aration and service of food, the commit- 
tee stated. About 25 hours a week, it 
| was said, are devoted to food preparation 
jin rural homes of average size, and the 
|committee expressed the opinion that the 
hours spent in urban homes for the same 
purpose do not differ materially from 
these figures. 

Studies show that the kitchen workshop 
in town and country alike is usually too 
large or its equipment inadequate or 
pew arranged or that all three are 
rue, the committee reported. Such con- 
ditions in view of the amount of time 


mittee that a serious study of the opera- 
tions carried on in the kitchen in order 
to determine the equipment necessary, 
jand the arrangement of the equipment 


‘Income Important 


\In Kitchen Plans 


The following factors must be known 
| before kitchens and other work areas can 





meet the needs of the worker, the com- 
mitee said: Family income; design and 
amount of equipment which will facilitate 
work in the home; amount and type of 


work sent outside the home; gainful em- | 


ployment of the hume maker; size and 
composition of the family; location of 
the home with reference to markets; and 
the occupation of the wage earner. 

The nine types of kitchens for which 
plans were drafted will, the Committee 
| believes, cover most family situations. 
Thesenine types are: 

1. Wall kitechen—planned to occupy one 
;end or an alcove off the living. 

II. Small separate kitchen—for apart- 
ment of two rooms, planned without or 
with an adjoining alcove. 

III. Kitchens fo 
to five rooms or for small! one-family 
houses—planned for women doing all own 
work without any paid service. 

IV. Kitchens for larger one-family 
houses—without any paid service. 

V. Rural kitchens—planned for women 
without paid service. 

Workroom to 


rural 
| kitchen. 


supplement 


VIII. 
service. 


IX. Kitchen for detached house—one 
full-time maid. 


Apartment kitchen—for 


Most Attention Given 


To Smaller Kitchens 


Because, as the Committee’s main ob- 
jective was to meet the needs of families 
in the lowest income group it devoted 
| special attention to types III, IV, and V, 
| which are intended for families of small 
| means. Also, 
| must 





be adopted to the utilities available, 


t for $9,000; The bad effects of intermittent operations | those suggested for rural kitchens were | 
climates from | are still to be overcome in automatic, me- | adapted to the following conditions: 
In miscellaneous|10 per cent for the $1,500 homes to 15} 


|No water piped in the house, no elec- 


}in house, electricity, but no gas; (4) piped 


| have cooled off during the night was ex-| water, electricity and gas. 


The plans represent a practical and} 


}spent in the kitchen convinced the com- | 
income, education, health, and personal | 


for the most efficient work, was essential. | 


be satisfactorily planned and equipped to! 


r apartments of three | 


VII. Rural kitchen—with outside help. | 
maid 


since the kitchen plans | 


(1) | 


terms of work, service, size and height; 
| storage needs for material and equipment: 
water demand and relation of water sup- 
ply to stove, service, table, food storage, 
| and waste disposal. Where demands of 
| the various activities have conflicted pref- 
| erence was given to the greater demand. 

Since the efficiency of the kitchen de- 
pends so much upon equipment and its 
placement, the Committee made a spe- 
cial effort to keep down the size of the 
kitchen and the amount of equipment 
suggested to the actual essentials, in order 
to decrease the total cost and make pos- 
sible in dwellings of lowest price range 
the conveniences now available to those 
of the higher income levels. “If neces- 
sary equipment is to be provided in the 
lower priced homes, designs for such 
equipment must be standardized in order 
to make quantity possible.” 


| The teridency toward a smaller kitchen 
was said to be less apparent in the houses 
in the lowest cost range, partly because 
less technical study has been given to de- 
signs for the cheaper houses and partly 
because in these houses the kitchen has 
‘frequently served as dining room. The 
Committee said that the standard for free 
| working space has been given as allowing 
at least 30 inches in the center of the 
|room between working areas on either 
side, and in all its recommended types, 
excepting the very small kitchens, are 
| oblong. 
Fatigue studies still being carried on, 
| the Committee reported, may indicate a 
| change in the design of equipment. A 
survey of over 2,500 rural kitchens in 18 
States revealed that only about 50 per 
cent had sinks and less than 35 per cent 
of those are supplied with running water. 
| The standards for height, and arrange- 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 5.] 


Rate and Finance Rulings 
Are Announced by I. C. C, 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on Dec. 4 made public decisions in rate 
and finance cases, which are summarized 
| as follows: 


| Potatoes: No. 17128 and related - cases.— 
| ‘Taylor Produce Company v. Atlantic Coast 
| Line Railroad. 


1, Rates proposed on further hearing, on 
| potatoes, in carloads, from points on re- 
| spondents’ lines in North Carolina and 
South Carolina to central territory, found 
| not justified, without prejudice to the es- 
tablishment of rates upon bases approved 
herein. observing specified maximum differ- 
ential relationships with rates from Nor- 

folk, Va. Findings in former reports, 115 
| I. C. C. 633, and 147 I. C. C. 382, modified 
in part. 

2. Upon further hearing, bases of rates 
prescribed in former reports on like traffic 
from points in North Carolina and South 
Carolina »m the Atlantic Coast Line and 
Norfolk Southern to Kalamazoo, Jackson, 
Battle Creek and Sturgis, Mich., modified 
in part. Lawful bases of rates prescribed. 

3. Extent to which the rate on like traffic 
from Camden, N. C., to Wapakoneta, Ohio, 
| was found unreasonable in prior report, 153 
| I. C. C. 360, and award of reparation, modi- 
| fied. Lawful rate prescribed. 

4. Rate on like traffic from Creswell and 
| Columbia, N. C., to Parkersburg, W. Va., . 
found unreasonable. Reasonable rate pre- 
scribed and reparation awarded. 

F. D. No. 8990.—Chicago & North Western 
Railway Company Bonds. Authority granted 
to issue not exceeding $16,000 of 442 per cent 
general-mortgage gold bonds of 1987 and 

not exceeding $19,089,000 of 412 per cent 
| first and refunding mortgage gold bonds, 

series D, all or any part thereof to be 
pledged as collateral security for short-term 
notes. 





Uncontested Finance Cases 

Report and certificate in F. D. No. 8929, 
permitting the Denver & Rio Grande West- 
ern. Railroad Company to abandon its Cal- 
cité branch in Fremont County, Colorado, 
| approved. 
| Report and certificate in F. D. No. 8989, 
| permitting the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy Railroad Company to abandon por- 
tions of its branch line of railroad between 
Mount Pleasant and Keokuk in Henry and 
Lee Counties, and authorizing it to con- 
struct a connecting track in Lee County, 
Iowa, approved. 

Report and order in F. D. No, 9031, au- 
thorizing the Boston & Maine Railroad to 
| issue not exceeding $7,500,000 of 7 per cent 
| prior-preference stock, consisting of 75,000 

shares of the par value of $100 each; said 


| 
| 


airways, and also so that they are ar-| United States and to countries in the 


Two-pipe vapor, 125 per cent; two+pipe|ploded by the committee. 
ranged logically with respect to existing|Western Hemisphere. Passengers are be- 


' Not onl 
pecans the retarding influences of need- | hot-water, 130 per cent; piped furnace, : 


ess regulations and restrictions, ‘65 per cent; pipeless furnace, 35 per cent; 


‘ 


v ‘ 





saving in fuel possible but wear and tear/|selected the Committee analyzed prob- 
on the heating unit and human discom- able activities 


is no stock to be exchanged for applicant's mort- 
gage bonds at the rate of five shares of 
stock for each $500, principal amount, . of 
bonds, approved, 


For each of the types of kitchens | 


to determine needs 
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In Banks’ Replies 


To Questionnaire: 


































Four Reserve Branches View 
Decline in Capital Ex-| 
ports as Cause of Gain in| 
Acceptance Volume | 


[Continued from Page 3.] 
the previous abuses in the use of the 
acceptances were disappearing. The ac- 
ceptance had definitely been placed on a 
higher plane. The misuse of the accept- | 
ance in the past had arisen largely from | 
a yo ed opt of the provisions of | 

e Federal Reserve Act or from a lack of} 
familiarity with the rulings and regula- | 
tions of the Federal Reserve Board. | 

The Kansas City Federal Reserve Bank | 
reported that there had been a few in-| 
stances of banks swapping acceptances, 
with the object of selling these to the 
Federal reserve bank at preferential rates, | 

The Federal Reserve Bank of Richmond | 
pointed out that subsequent to the Jiberat‘- 
zation of section 5200 of the Revised 
Statutes, in February, 1927, the use of the 
acceptance as a means of granting a larger 
volume of credit to individual borrower’ 
than could be granted by direct loans had 
disappeared. 

The Federal Reserve Bank of San Fran- 
cisco recommended that the use of the 
domestic storage acceptance be confined to 
the financing ef the major staple crops 
stored in the United States (cotton, grain, 
etc.), which are in such volume as to make 
financing through the open investment | 
market desirable in order to lift the bur-| 
den from the camparatively smaller finan- 
cial institutions situated in the sections 
wherein the crops are produced. This| 
would eliminate such abuses as have 
arisen in connéction with the use of the) 
domestic storage acceptance. 





+ + + ; 
Question No. 8.—Relative to evidence of 


@ number of acceptances arising from | 


successive transfers of ownership of the 
same goods held in warehouse or in the 
course of shipment. ‘ 

All the Federal reserve banks replied 
that no such cases had come to their 
attention. 


++ + 

Question No. 9.—Retative to the extent 
to which an investment demand for ac- 
ceptances exists in the several Federal 
reserve districts. 

The Federal Reserve Banks of Atlanta, 
Cleveland, Kansas City, Philadelphia, 
Richmond, St. Louis, and San Francisco 
reported that only a light investment 




















districts. 











demand for acceptances existed in those) 








The Federal Reserve Bank of Dallas 






































ances in that district. 

The Federal Reserve Bank of Boston 
indicated that a real investment demand 
for acceptances occurred only when the 
open-market rates were sufficiently high to 





















































a standpoint of yield, or when money 
is in abundance and yields low enough 
to make the acceptance attractive from 
the standpoint of safety and liquidity. 
When rates of interest are high, ac- 
cording to the Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York, considerable amounts of bills 







































































small interior banks. When market rates 
are on a low level demand from those 
sources decreases and the purchase of 
larger banking institutions, which have 
increased amounts of cash not otherwise 
employed, become more important. 


+~ + + 
Question No. 10.—Relative to permit- 
ting member banks to carry a part of 
their required reserves in the form of 
























































late an investment demand. 

The Federal reserve banks generally op- 
posed to this oes. he reasons 
iven were that the acceptance does not 
n itself constitute a genuine reserve; that 
the stimulation of an investment demand 
for acceptances is not sufficient justifi- 
cation for lowering reserve requirements; 
that reserve requirements are too low 
now; 
door for further demands for use of mem- 

























































































the banking statutes should not be com- 
plicated further. 

The Federal Reserve Bank of San Fran- 
cisco pointed out that the development 
of a better investment demand would take 





















































A 





degree. 
ee ee 
Question No. 11.—Relative to a sug- 











should refuse to purchase acceptances, 
unless the accepting institutions held bills, 


























ance liabilities. The 





purpose of this 


























investment demand for acceptances, 

All Federal reserve banks opposed this 
proposed change. The reasons cited were 
that the strength and breadth of the 
discount market would be impaired; 
a further artificial situation would be 
created in the, bill market; that the ob- 
ject to be attained could be defeated by 
subterfuge; that it would immobilize 
bank assets; that the total volume of 
bankers’ acceptances outstanding would 

























































































the mobility of short-term capital; that 
during the season of the year when the 
acceptance liabilities of banks are heav- 
jest, their funds available for investment 
are at a low point. 

The Federal Reserve Bank of San 
Francisco indicated that a more con- 
structive proposal would consist 
Federal banks educating all accepting 
banks to the desirability of extending at 
all times (even when borrowing from the 
Federal resérve bank) reasonable lines of 
credit to dealers in acceptances at a cost 
not greater than that bid for 90-day bills. 

¥ (To be continued in the issue of 
Dec. 7.) 


























ey Hearing Is Reopened 


On Certain Western Rates 








erence of certain localities my 
certain rate inequalities involved in the 
Commission’s revision of Western Trunk 






Dec. 3, the Interstate 
mission has just announced reopening of 
the pr 
toria 










within Illinois and part of Wisconsin. 
(Docket No. 17000, Part 2). 

The reopened proceedings wil deal only 
with questions arising from differences 
in ratings of class rate percentages. 











Changes Are Announced 





ent of Banks, has announced: Escambia 
County Bank, Flomaton; Commercial Savings 
nk, Guin; Bank of Newbern, Newbern; New 
rket Banking Company, New Market; Bank 
of Ragland, Ragland; and Bank of Verbena, 
Verbena, closed. 

Minnesota: J. N. Peyton, Commissioner of 
Banks, has announced: First State Bank, Fer- 
gus Falls, closed 

Pennsylvania: 






William D. Gordon, Secretary 


Company, Olyphant, charter issued. 

Nebraska: George W. Woods, Banking Com- 
missioner, has announced: City Bank, Elm 
Creek; Peopics Bank. Wauneta; Norfolk Sav- 
ings Bank, Norfolk; Hoskins State Bank, 
Hoskins, and Bank of Syracuse, Syracuse, 
closed. Union State Bank, Omaha; Farmers 
State Bank, Wallace; State Bank of Huntley, 
Huntley, and Roseland State Bank, Roseland. 
Teorganized and reopened. 
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replied that there had been a gradual but | 
steady growth in the demand for accept- 


are sold to individuals, corporations, and | 


bankers’ acceptances in order to stimu-| 


that this change would open the) 


ber bank reserves; that the provisions of | 


attract banks and other investors from | 


FEDERAL BANKING 





Credit Analyzed | FOREIG 


: | 
N EXCHANGE 


As of Dec. 4 

New York, Dec. 4.—The Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York today certified to the | 
Secretary of the Treasury the following: 








Austria (schilling) .....--.s+esseee- 13.9464 
Belgium (belga) .....+-+sseeeeeeeees 13.8968 
Bulgaria (lev) .......:--eeeeecceseees -7150 
Czechoslovakia (CrOWN) ......ee---- 2.9625 
Denmark (Krome) ...---esseeeseeers 18.4011 | 
England (pound) .....secsesseeeees 333.6666 | 
Finland (markka) .... 1.8062 
France (franc) ......- 3.9160 
Germany (reichsmark) 23.5500 
Greece (drachma) .. 1.2868 
Hungary (pengo) 17.4441 
Italy (lira) ........+. 5.0867 
Netherlands (guilder) 


Norway (krone) 
Poland (zloty) 
Portugal (escudo) . 
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Increased Opportunity for Ownership | 
Of Homes Is Advocated by Dr. Wilbur 


Necessity for Adequate System’ of Financing and Reduc- 
tion of Tax Burden on Real Property Included in Review of 
Aims of Housing Conference 








ties in individual private dwellings. 





— Dec. 2. 








U. S. TREASURY 
STATEMENT 


Made Public Dec. 


Receipts 
Internal-revenue receipts: 





Expenditures 


;minimum standards can be achieved only | 


General expenditures .......... 








$153,702,495.46 


$8,448,293.80 


reed 


Priority Claimed : 
By State in Funds 





_e 


e ‘ 
THOOME TAK 2c. cde cecvesss $602,407.32 Of F ] d B k 
Miscellaneous internal reve- al e€ an § 

WD. cewvcccecrvccscecsge cvs 1,619,692.43 

| Customs receipts ....... 1,210,711.89 : aa ee 

| Miscellaneous receipts ... 569,065.66 5 cae 
Total ordinary receipts ..... #4.001,877.30 Treasurer of West Virginia . 

Public debt receipts .......+++ 1240. 3 * 
Balance previous day ........ 149,590,378.16 Asserts Such Rights Over 


Its Deposits in Closed Na- 
tional Institution ; 


‘ 





In Radio Cases by 


Federal Commission 





not a neighborhood nuisance. 

| The free standing dwelling can be pro- 
|tected from the invasion of the multi- 
| family dwelling or apartment house and 
the charm and integrity of each neigh- 
borhood unit may be preserved. Carefully 
|drawn provisions for set-back of homes 


radequate reservations of land about each 
dwelling may preserve a beauty in resi- 
dential neighborhoods which otherwise 
| would be lost under conditions of unwise 
}and reckless land subdivisjon. 


Renewal of Licenses, New) Good Design and Sound 





gested plan that the Federal reserve banks | 


that | 


In Status of State Banks | 


Alabama: H. H. Montgomery, Superintend- | 


place if the Federal reserve banks sup-| 
ported the acceptance market to a lesser | 


accepted by other institutions, to a sub-| 
stantial percentage of their own accept- | 


change would be that of stimulaing an} 


| 





be reduced; that it would interfere with | 


in the! 


To remove undue prejudice and pref-| 
reason of | 


Line Class rates, which became effective | 
Commerce Com- |! 


oceedings in so far as interterri-| 
rates on specific articles are con-| 
cerned between points in Western Trunk | 
Line Territory, on one hand, and points! 


of Banking, has announced: Mid-Valley Trust | 


Applications 
And Other 
Petitions Ma 


Decisions on radio a 


Received, Construction Needed 
Decisions on 


de Public 
edad ;of an uninteresting or even ugy 
pplications, renewal is not necessary. Beauty is not a veneer 


Income of the Family Can and Should Be 
'of Good Design and Sound Construction. 


|The further construction of flimsy houses |in a manner-which will protect all public 
design | interests involved and at the same time 
|release financial resources, business acu- 


}and definite requirements of specific and! 


most careful planning and so also does 
the layout of streets, blocks and lots, to 
facilitate the building of freestanding 
homes with ample and protected setting 
| properly served by public utilities, and all 
this at a total cost within the reach of 
the industrial work ' 

10. Well-advised 
Operations 


\the form of restrictive } 
|propriate taxation and di 
curing adequate financial 


tion for the lower income groups. 


| It should be wholly possible to do this | Specially on tests of 


"Laree Scale Housing 
) Should Be Facilitated.—In | 
view of the economies which should be| measures for 
javailable to each dwelling unit in large | 
scale operations needless obstructions in 
islation, inap- 
— in se-| 
underwriting | : 
should receive such attention by bsuiness | S<CUre from it the hel 
groups and public agencies as will remove 
all needless handicaps upon the provision 
3. All New Homes Irrespective of the |0f good housing through mass produc- 


relation of past and present researches | 
jand the initiation of studies in those 
|fields which are most fundamental to 
wise policy. Such a center might serve 
also for the dissemination of the findings 
of research and accurate information fo 
| individuals or agencies which seek it, and | 


through it, or in cooperation with it, 
should be developed well thought-out | 
public education in all 


Lranches of this subject. 


Local home information centers, schools 
and colleges and civic agencies. for the | 
improvement of homes should be able to} 





. and advice which 
;are necessary in the furtherance of their 
|programs. The findings of laboratories | 
| working upon problems of fundamental | 
|equipment, utilities, construction and more | 
new inventions, 
processes and technological developments | 
should through it be rendered available 
to those who should make use of them 
without needless lapse of time. By this 


will receive bids on an issue of $200,000) 
of 4 per cent Waldo-Hancock Bridge bonds 
and’ $500,000 of 4 per cent general high- 
way and bridge bonds, until Dec. 10, 
has announced. 





part of a special issue of $1,200,000 au- 
thorized for the construction of a high- 
way bridge over the Penobscot River to 
connect the two counties of those names. | 
The bridge is completed and was opened 
to traffic Nov. 16. 

The $500,000 issue now offered for 
is part of a general road and bridge bond 
issue authorized in 1929. 


sociated with the slums and blighted areas 
of our cities need technical and financial 
solution. The promising reports that have 
been placed before this Conference indi- | 
cate the probability of unusually satis- 

factory results if new conceptions and new 
methods can be put into practical applica- | 


r ; st oO blic debt 191,257.06 
Sonia thosanes ene se ete ease eee ir layout of new subdivisions will oe ae fe aro this it is necessary to | by legislation that is based upon scientific | Rotande oe Foceipts 5 340.718.17 | oath ae ae Oe 
Poe eres ees ess : | sible the most desirable type of setting | distingu among the many industries | study free from inequities and discrimina-| Panama Canal ..... 46,752.05 | Cuar.eston, W. Va., Dec. 4. 
Scubaan wa” chacxesen 19.4617 {and approach for each home and will at|and businesses those for which such relo- | tion and administered with a view to elimi- | All other 288,582.21 The method of handling State accounts 
Yugoslavia (dinar) ......secsceeeees 1.7780 |the same time make reasonable the cation is most desirable and to see that | nating those evil factors in the home en- | Tote! ~~ $9,315,603.29 |and checks drawn against them in closed 
Hong Kong (dollar) .....+++-++ 24.0535 | charges for land, utilities and cther serv- those factors which now block such de- | vironment which may interfere in any| Public debt expenditures |... '747.851.50 |national banks in West Virginia is the 
China (Shanghat' tasl) .. 31.4285 | ices which under haphazard development | centralization are brought properly under | way with individual development. | Balance today .............00. 142,639,040.67 | subject of a letter addressed by State’™ 
Ghine (vane aes). 32.e608 | May prove too heavy for the home owner | control. | 16. The Need of Development of Fur- ———-—— | Treasurer W. S. Johnson to the Comp- 
India. (rupee) ... 25.2416 | of modest means. | This may involve special study on the/|ther Research, Information Service and|  TOt@l ......::-ssssesseeeeeees $153,702,495.46 | troller of the Currency, John W. Pole, 
Japan (yen) .. +s Each City Should Be Zoned. By zon- | freight = ae oe — ee aaa ace oor erienced leaders in a Johnson’s amas ae Bm 
Singapore (dollar) 8.87 ‘ ea : ‘ |ures to eliminate the factors which now jeach fie! ave pointed to the need of ° sa : the situation as “intolerable,” follows 
Canada (dollar) .....-.4 85.7536 ee ena ~~ the Tole toe protect | Penalize desirable movement of industry, | further study of th problems with which Maine to Issue Bonds full text: 
eee, ess Pinon yarn ase tees 93.908’ |homes from undesirable neighbors and|_ But in new industrial villages as well | they were concerned. The best programs Totali 700 TI sand | ,a!,Comptrolier:, An intolerable situa~ 
Eroumtion ineea’ las CASTES RANT Y2 58.4706 |land values from instability. Areas for |#5,!n new residential subdivisions special | are based on adequate and accurate knowl- otaling LOUSANA | tion has developed in West Virginia in 
Breall (mmlreisy” MIEIINIIED “e142 industry and commerce. as well as for |P@ins must be taken to prevent the repeti- | edge, which still is often not to be had. connection with the handling of the ac- 
PiGHEDDAUSO) SC. sti e.sseseccveets. 12.0750 caiionte should be carefully delineated | tion of the mistakes of the past. The |Much waste of time, energy and resources Avucusta, Me., Dec. 4./counts of the Stat> by your receivers of 
Urugusy | (yess) bb WIS GROVER Cad POHES 44.6000 but in a way which will make the neigh- (ieee as ee ee ee. = - be ae by the establishment of a| The State Treasurer, William 8S. Owen, |& -arge number of defunct national banks. 
fo ee P titsesesseeseesesse, OGATOO | Horhood store accessible for service but | re residential needs | well-endowed central agency for the cor- | 


policy of procedure. They give conflict- 
he | ing inter 
duties. 


The Waldo-Hancock Bridge bonds are |'ather a lack of action upon their part, 


i 


|ships upon our citizens, and is seriously 
| handicapping the State in an orderly con- 


Cc 
c 


la 
sale | t0_questions of an elemenfary character. 


| banks, I issued a large number of State 
checks 
| tions o 
large number of 
checks were received by the banks upon 
which they were drawn and charg 
their respective accounts of State funds. 

The money was set aside by the banks . 
for the payment of these checks. 
cases remittances were made to the branch 


Lack Uniform Policies 
They do not seem to have any uniform 


retations as to their rights and 
he -action of your receivers, or- 


S causing endless confusion and hard- 


Juct of its business. Many of your re- 


eivers apparently do not know what to 
© and can not give an intelligent answer 
Prior to the closing of these national 
aying sundry and various obliga- 
the State. Among these were a 
salary checks. These‘. 


to 


In most 


ment follows in full text: 


+++ 

Applications granted: 

WWVA, West Virginia Broadcasting Cor- 
poration. Wheeling, W. Va., granted con- 
struction permit to make changes in equip- 
ment, move transmitter to 8 miles north- 
west of Wheeling, and move studio locally 
in Wheeling. 

WEVD, Debs Memorial Fund, Inc., New 
York City, granted construction permit to 
install new equipment, and change location 
of transmitter from Forest Hills to Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. Also to use portable to make 
survey for location. 

KJBS, Julius Brunton & Sons, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., granted license covering instal- 
lation of new equipment, 1,070 ke., 100 w., 
12:01 a. m. to local sunset. 

WFEA, Rines Hotel Co., Manchester, N. 
H., granted voluntary assignment of con- 
struction permit to New Hampshire Broad- 
cating Co. 

o> 


WJAY, Cleveland Radio Broadcasting Cor- 
poration, Cleveland, Ohio, granted author- 
ity to install automatic frequency control, 

KTHS, Chamber of Commerce, Hot Springs 
National Park, Ark., granted authority to 
change frequency from 1,040 to 970 kc., from 
3 p. m. to 6:30 p. m., C. S. T., on Jan. 1, 
in order to broadcast football game. 

KRMD, Radio Station KRMD, Shreveport, 
La., granted authority to operate simulta- 
neously with WTSL on afternoons of Dec. 
5 and Jan. 1, in order to broadcast foot- 
ball games. 

KFEQ, Scrogging & Co., St. Joseph, Mo., 


| granted authority to operate from 8 to 10 


p. m., C. 8. T., on Dec. 10 only, in order to 
broadcast special program. 


~+ + 
WJBL, Commodore Broadcasting, Inc., 
Decatur, Ill., granted construction permit 


to ane transmitter which was destroyed 
by fire. 

WJJD, Loyal Order of the Moose, Moose- 
heart, Ill., granted extension until Dec. 14, 
of authorization to operate until 8:30 p. m., 
oc. 5. F 


Ford Motor Company, Dearborn, Mich., 
granted license for airport station. Same 
company, Lansing, Ill, and Dearborn, 
Mich., granted special experimental license. 

Pan American Airways, Inc., granted air- 
craft license. 

WNY, Radiomarine Corporation of Amer- 
ica, Brooklyn. N. Y., granted modification 
of marine relay license for authority 
use remote control. 
cense 

W9XAP, The Chicago Daily News, Chicago, 
Tll., granted consent to volunutary assign- 
ment of license to National Broadcasting Co., 
Inc. (visual broadcasting service). 

Aeronautical Radio, Inc., portable on red 
chain, granted construction permit—air- 
craft. Also granted license covering con- 
struction permit. r 

++ 


WNB, American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., Lawrenceville, N. J., granted* renewal 
of license. 

WGEEK, Tropical Radio Telegraph Co., New 
York City, granted temporary authority to 
operate aboard vessel ‘‘Talamanca.” 

-~++ 

Renewal of licenses: 

The following stations were regular re- 
newal of licenses: 


to 
Same—for coastal li- 


}ful programs for 


of beauty. 


in the 


\of licenses, applications set for hearing | to be applied at added cost bu 
and action on examiners’ reports were | the 
announced Dec. 4 by the. Federal Radio! and of the whole to its setting. 
Commission. The Commission’s announce-| A one-room log cabin may be a thin 
| Professiona] pride and re-| 
sponsibility on the part of architects and 
carefully drawn programs to elicit 
joint counsel the cooperation of contra 
tors and builders, the manufacturers an 


| buyer. 


It is demonstrable that quality pays, | 
| both by endearing the home to the family 
}and by the enhancement of property and 


;community values. 


|better homes may 


|ship and of high standards on the part 
|of producers of materials and builders of 
| homes can bring good new housing within 
the reach of a much larger buying 
tic than is at present served and will at | 
| the same time serve all customers better. 
» a Home Ownership ee - . — 
| bility at Some Time in the Life o very ; 
'Thrifty Family. The stability and safety |C@% be made available at prices not 


Mass Production Urged 


To Lower Housing Cost 


4. Soundly Built Homes Can and Should 
| Be Rendered Available to All Home Buyers. 
Through the use of proper materials and 
processes and through mass production, 


and stabilized year-round 


that rapidly deteriorate. 
The development of pride 


of the Nation require the 


development of individually owned homes. 


The first necessity for the 


well-advised home ownership is a system | 
of home financing, adequate in amount 
in the public 


and operated 

as to permit thrifty people 

themselves such a home. 
It should be possible for 


and honest family at the proper time not 
only to own its home but also to secure 


disinterested and competent 


matters relating to such ownership. Home 
|information centers accessible to families | 


|in need of such advice and 


|counsel are therefore desirable. 

6. An Adequate System of Credit for the | 
of Homes Should be Established. 
in city 
should be able to borrow money at a rea- 
sonable rate of interest with a reasonably 
long period of amortization under ade- 
uate protection from unreasonable fore- 


Financin 
Any thrifty family 


closure, 


The system for the financing of homes | 
should be so organized that the interests . 
‘of the home purchaser, the lender and/| tricts. 
the general public will all be amply pro- 
tected. Some device for the better mo- 


ci, at te ae ie h tract sound, conservative investment into 
lations of it arts one to another | s ’ § | 
mt . oN this field in which the human needs are 


be produced at less 
cost than is at present paid for homes 


t lies rather |men and social vision for housing 0) 
proportions, | tions of a type and quality that wi 


g |80_great. 

To this end the leading business grou 
by | 
c- 

lower income groups. 
|Excessive Tax Burden 
On Property Critized 


cessive Burdens of 


cwnership has been discouraged. 


dustrial 
which will not penalize or discourage im 
|provement in homes already built. 


construction, 


| States, as well as 
}alternative methods of raising 
eluue should in each instance 
jered with reference to 


ae rev 
e consid 
their relativ 


in workman- 





point of view. 

12. Beauty as Well as Utility Should B 
|Made AVailable Within the 
Its Surroundings. Furniture of good de 


ub- | 


well-advised | 8Teater than are now paid for the ugl 


promotion of | Sd. 


|modest income there will be needed co 
|operation on the part of the various pro 
fessional, manufacturing and wees. 
jinvolved. They have an opportu 
{of their professional 


interest so 
to secure for 


every thirfty knowledge, experi 


| which will have a marked effect upon th 


advice on all Similarly the professions and trades in 


}volved in the 
wise in their 
children’s play have an _ opportunit 
through cooperative study and action t 


or country 


and the joys of outdoor living within th 


income. 


13. The Conveniences, Protection an 


Should Be Rendered Available as Rapid] 


ra- 
at- 


}of our cities making use of the best avail- 
jable advice and collective experience can 
;}make a contribution vastly greater than 
q|that which now characterizes business 
distributors of material, the realtor and|@fforts in the field of housing for the 
subdivider, may produce a radical change 
uality of the small home that is 
the result of mass production, while care- 
the education of the 
|taste of the home buyer may create an 
|intelligent demand for good design and | 


11. Homes Should Be Freed From Ex- 
|workmanship on the part of the home| 


Taxation.—Existing 
practices in the assessment of real prop- conditions of living for all families irre- 
erty and in the levying of taxes upon 
dwellings, especially those of the single} other factors, 
family house type, have resulted in such | 
heavy and inequitable burdens that home| ber of questions of vital importance to | 


The need is apparent for methods of |tions from the various committees have 
}assessment which will not penalize the| been outstanding. The work of the Con- 
|small home owner in comparison with the | ference has by no means been completed; 
apartment dweller or the business or in- | in fact it is just well started. It is 

lant, and for forms of taxation|to have a continuation committee ap- 


A program based upon thorough study | will brin 
of this subject is indicated as desirable | and the A 
|in the large majority of our cities and|parts of the country. 

in rural districts, and | 


lequity and their merit from the fiscal | 


ome and in 


|sign and of sturdy, durable construction 


groups 
ity out 


ence and resources to make a contribution 
|lives and happiness of mMions of families. 
landscape planning and 
planting of home yards and gardens and 
{in the provision of the accessories for 
bring charm in residential neighborhoods 


reach of all families irrespective of their 


| Opportunities Enjoyed by City Dwellers 


as Possible to the Residents of Rural Dis- 
Needless drudgery due to imper- 
ect and inadequate equipment or to se- 
{rious lack of equipment is found in the 
bilization of home financing credit and |homes cf millions of rural families. Though 
to rend it more fluid, for the protection |richly endowed in natural setting, the | 


means progress in the development of | tion. 
;sound knowledge in the field of housing 
would be rendered much more rapid, and 


through the dissemination of such find- 


17. The Promotion of Home Ownership 
and Better Homes Is the Prerogative of 
|All Civic Leaders and of Citizens.—The 
jinterest and cooperation of public de- 
partments, business men, commercial and 
civic groups, should be available in the 
industrial organizations, professional and 
planning of well-judged measures and 
Olicies to remove influences that inter- 
|fere with the universal provision of de- 
sirable conditions of hdusing and to pro- 
|vide as rapidly as possible for desirable 


of the country. 


Broadly 


democracy. 





svective of income, race, occupation or 
This Conference has opened up a num- 


the welfare of our Nation. The contribu- 


tion. 
lanned 


-| pointed which will not only further sum- 

marize the results of the Conference but 
the reports of the “committees 
ndings to public attention in all 


| It is hoped that in abo 
-|ond Conference can be he 
-\m 

e|— 


@ year, a sec- 
Some of the 








e 


y 


|and flimsy furniture at present so widely 
To solve the problem of making 
good furniture accessible to families of 


{Continued from Page 8.] 
j|ment of sinks, and how 


_ | usable one at minimum cost were set forth | en. 
by the Committee. How necessary such | aisic 
| specifications are is shown by the fact| ner 


thousand New York kitchens studied had | 
the drainboard on the right when it/ 


e 


cates that the manufacturers of 
should make a definite study of 
patterns and models to meet the problem 
of efficiency.” ; 
Studies of 140 families of moderate in- | 
|come in Chicago show’that in 54 per cent P 
of the families the entire laundry work | g 
is done in the home by the mother reg- | owners 


sinks| was agreed, 


y 
o | 
e 
studied 
d 
y | cent send all the laundry out. ) 
ot building and maintaining a special 
room, which is used only once or twice! 
a week, can be eliminated by sending the 
‘laundry bundle to the commercial | 
laundry.” 

The cost of using a commercial service 


| 


In Porto Rico cooperative efforts for the 
building of homes have been usually suc- 
cessful when combined with small tracts | 
jings we would get rid of the present lag|Of land for cultivation. — 
|between discovery and availability for use.|ments need to be tried in various parts | 


Relation of Housing 


To General Behavior 


speaking, 
vital to wholesome living. 
some living depends the success of our} 
Health, happiness and good 
citizenship are furthered by proper hous- 
ing. We have still to determine the ef- I a 
fect of our methods of housing upon our | The receivers, however, or some of them 
primary biological needs but w 
sure that we can not change materially 
the essentials of human habitation with- 
out reacting biologically. ‘ 
We are endeavoring within a few de-| State will have to file a special claim 
cades to remould the mass and individual | for these items. 
changes brought to us in an aimost over- | I 
whelming manner by science and inven-| more than two months in which a large 
No matter how greatly our | i . 
bility has increased, our human needs for|SUm of money, are tied up. The people 
home with its joys and comforts and chil-| to whom the checks have been given are 
dren remain unchanged. q 
ity, the telephone and the radio, and per-| had to make the checks good with the 
haps now television, bring ) 
closer in contact with the world, they| Which they were cashed. 
|make it all of the more importance psy- | #ffects a large number of employes of the 
chologically and physiologically to have | State, and is causing what to my opinion 


proper 


Whi 
t 


Home Ownership and F amily Economies 


Compared in Survey Made at Buffalo. 


to provide a|cessitated stringent economies 


hat the purchase of a home makes | 
ult the migration of the breadwin- 
to other localities to procure employ- | 
that nearly half of the sinks in several; ment was shown in findings from the} 
study to the effect that 12 per cent of 
the home owners questioned stated that | 
urchases of homes prevented their mov- | 
should have been on the left. “This indi-|ing to other localities for new jobs. 
c therefore, 

their | home is conducive to labor immobility. 
That home ownership is attractive to 
the younger groups of breadwinners was 
roved by the study which showed that 
omes were purchased most often at the | 
ge of 30 or earlier. 


that 


Of the 
in the 


It was brought out also that a large 
part of home owners were persons who; 


Similar experi- | 


housing is |~ 
Upon whole- | 


survey, 

ularly whether in a single dwelling house | found that the age of purchasing ranged 
or an apartment; 22 per cent was done| from 20 years to past 70, showing that} 
in part, thus showing that only 24 per! neither extreme youth nor old age 
The cost | detrimental to home buying. 
Discussion of this phase of ownership 
| developed that the peak of home buying 
at the age of 30 was associated with the 
fact that the peak of income was real- 
ized at about this age. 


|of the Federal Reserve Bank from which 
| the checks were received. Before the re- 
mittances or advices to pay reached the 
Federal Reserve Bank they had notice 
that the banks from which such remit- 
tances or advices were received had closed 
and the acceptance of such remittances 
| were refused. 

In such cases the closed banks have 
both the credit for the payment of the = 
| checks and the money that was set aside... 
by them for such payment. oe 

Preference Claims 3 
It has always been my understanding 
| that in cases of this character the funds 
| set aside constituted a trust fund which 
had a preference over all other claims. 





e can be | at least, hold otherwise, and some of them , 
|inform me that they can give me no 


| information regarding the status of such, 
|funds. Some of them tell me that the 


Some of these banks have been closed” 


mo-| number of checks, 


aggregating a large 


le electric- | Clamoring for their money. They have 


he homes| banks in which they were deposited or by 


This situation 


a place of retreat and comfort that we/ 8 An unnecessary and uncalled for hard- 
ost important problems of housing as- can call “Home Sweet Home.” | 


ship. 

It occurs to me, Mr. Comptroller, that. 
| these receivers should all have definite 
| and detailed instructions regarding their 
duties, and that they should be men of 
sufficient ere and experience to 
carry out suc instructions promptly 
which would obviate the chaos and con- 
fusion caused by a lack of prompt and 
| intelligent action upon their part. 
| Legality In Doubt 

| The closed banks that received the 
these | aforementioned State checks can not, in 

|my opinion, by any stretch of imagina- 
tion have a right to take credit for same, 
| refuse to pay them and at the same time 
keep the money set aside for their pay- 
ment. Such a course would not ar 
the searchlight of justice and equity, 

In my opinion, if you should hold that‘* 
such items do not constitute a preferred ~’ 
claim payable immediately, then you» 
should instruct your receivers to credit” 
| the State’s account back with all such 
items and return the checks through the 
regular channels as dishonored and un- 
paid. By this pfocedure when such checks 
were properly presented to me, new checks 
drawn on solvent banks could be given 
in lieu thereof. This would enable the 
pears to promptly discharge its obliga- 
10ns. : 

The salary checks of many of the em- 
ployes of the State are tied up as®here- 
inbefore explained. While the State has 
issued checks to them, they have not’ 
really been paid, because the banks in” 
which they were deposited or cashed have 
been unable to make collections on them 
;and have been compelled to charge them 
back. Many contractors whom the State 
| attempted to pay by issuing checks to 
| them have not in reality been paid. The 
treasurer, however, can not issue dupli- 
cate or new checks in lieu of the ones . 
heretofore issued and tied up, as before: 
mated, until such checks are returned to 
im. 

State Amply Protected 


in 


It | 
owning a} 


800 home | 
it was 


is 


work. It} 





The effects of depression on the family 
1929 and 


| 


4 of lending institutions in times of de-|farm home may fail to enjoy some or all|is not materially greater than the home| qi v 

piles fein With Wumiseton Be WEY. (pression, and to further facilitate sound | 9f the faclities which modern selence and | aundry when the investment of the build-| Large Number From Ranks 
Fexington, Mass; WNBF, Binghamton NH. | ome ownership at all times is clearly | invention neve ee genome me reach | OS 88 equipment and oe come of epee | Of Mental Workers 
Y.; WQDM, 8t. Albans, Vt.; WRJN, Ra- | needed. of urban populations. Ignorance, imper- | . , 
ae, We: wae. Cumbertand. Ma.; fect trade organization, low incomes and | Committe Coommsed = — Goctrenis | 

; : ; ; oe - * r various | 
elo, Tex: KGKY, Scottsbluf! Ark; KICK, Jl m provement Is Sought Sianiaie an odtaliade lm pg - dielines. sivina conte, seenanian and se-|made their living by mental 
SORE Buse Ga nun ai, For Substandard Homes Systematic educational programs, uni-| lection factors for such equipment. mes. | wee found thas 2.0% sent of the pur- 
Wash.. and KX¥Z, Houston, Tex. "| 7, Old Homes Should be Brought Up to| versal provision of home demonstration eee SS epee | ~ 

WFBC, Fi ist Church, i jori -| Services, general cooperation of civic lead- | ; 
Reyonolds, "Zee Rmonvitte. so Standard. ae She majority of fom | i : 1] mi jes in better hi given. | income of home owners was found in com- 
8 ilies are now living in old houses far ers in rural communities in better homes ’ famili ; ? ; 

Sion: “The licensee of Station WHBG wii |{fm convenient or | comfortable in| demonstrations, increase of facilities for| | 104 that’ only 44 per cent possessed a |1030 of the family breadwinners 
be required to share thne with’ Mat, (their planning or equipment, and far |extension training and demonstration of | vealed that only 74 per cent possessed a | 1930 of the family breadwinners. 


WBHS if and when a license is granted au- 


thorizing Station WBH 


sevenths time on frequency of 1,200 ke.” 


Set for hearing: 


Eastern Ohio Broadcasting Co., West Phil- 
requests construction per- 
mit for new station, 850 kc., 500 w., limited 


adelphia, Ohio, 
time. 
WCGU, 


poration, Brooklyn, N 


fication of license to change frequency from 
1.400 to 1,300 ke.; change hours of opera- | 
tion from sharing with WFOX, WLTH and 
WBBC to sharing with WHAP, WHAZ and 
WBER (facilities of WEVD). ' 

++ + 


Applications denied: 
The following cases 
for hearing failed 


Automatic Radio Ma 


; e : ea 5 and equipment of the work centers of the 
Boston, Mass., construction permit, 35,000, | type of work and bit by bit bring about | a" The cooperation of home econo- 
1,499 ke. 50 w. jchanges that rid the home, one by one,| mists’ architects and engineers is essential 
The Evening News Association, Detroit, | Of its inconveniences and sources of iT-| tor more efficient planning which may re- 
Mich., construction permit, 43,000-46,000, ritation, and render it a wholesome and | It in the eliminati f & dl burd 
ee ee. | attractive environment and a source Of| Rotter organization of household  activ- 
Applications dismissed: Sey Sateree Bitgtted “Areas Should Be ities requires study and help from compe- 
The following applications were dis- Elimi ted. Sin bli lect d tent centers of advice and experimentation. 
missed at applicants’ request: EI nAveS- ee eee ee eet ines |The objectives of home and family life 
C. J. Scott, Beaver Falls, Pa., construc- | Variety of other causes have produced + the coneiiered at ov ten in ¢ 
tion permit, 560 ke., 25 w.. unlimited. blighted areas and slums in our cities | Must be considered at every step in the 
WJAS, Pittsburgh. Radio Supply House, | which have become an economic liability | Process so that there will be a maximum | 


Pittsburgh, Pa,, 


ke., 
time. (Authority to i 
ter.) Also modifipati 


frequency and power. 
KGIW, Leonard E. W 

voluntary assignment 

Chiefton Printing Co 


Action on examiners’ 


Hello World Broad 
Shreveport, La., denied 
change in hours of op 


sustaining Examiner Pratt. 


+++ 
WLW, Loyola University, New Orleans, 


La., granted increases 


but denied change in hours of operation, 
sustaining Examiner Pratt. 

Laconia Radio Club, H.,, 
granted renewal of license, 1,310 kc., 100 w., 


hours 9 a. m. to 1 p 
Pp. m., sustaining Exam 
KFJI Broadcasters, 
granted construction 
tion from Astoria to 


and change frequency 
sustaining Examiner Hyde. 


1,210 ke., 
Miscellaneous: 
WOMT, Francis M. 


Wis., application for renewal of li¢ense with- 


drawn from hearing 
renewal granted. (St 
failure to operate 12 


accordance with General Order 105.) 


United States 


to 
within time allowed under Genera 


construction permit, 
1 kw., 2'9 kw. local sunset, unlimited 


from modern in 
necessary 


their sanitation, it 


S to be operated six- 


modernizing. 

Since incomes limit the amount tha 
|may be expended on home improvemen 
it should be bornein mind that no ex 
Landlord: 


Broadcasting Cor- 
. ¥., requests modi- 


| cuse lies therein for inaction. 
and can contribute 


Home owners and tenants whose income: 
heretofore designated | are small may still make improvement 
enter a pearances 
Order 93: 


nufacturing Oo. Ine. moments as they may find free for thi 


920 


nstall new transmit- 


on of licenses same | indicated 


ilson, Trinidad, Colo., 


of license to The 
senieiia aa should not prove feasible. 
pasting  Corperatica, nless this problem can be met by pri 


increase in power and 
eration to unlimited; 


in power to 10 kw., 


|problem through adequate measures fo 
}equity financing and large-scale opera 


Laconia, | 
tions, a further exercise of some form o 


N. 

m., and 3 p. m. to 8 
iner Walker in part. 
Inc,, Astoria, Oreg., 
ermit to. move sta- 
lamath Fails, Oreg., 
from 1,370 ke. to | 


order to prevent these slums from result 


|}and character of our citizens. 


Be Decentralized. 





- housing is land overcrowding. One of the 

Kadow, Manitowoc, | most fundamental ways of reaching this 
docket and regular . . | 
ti ited f decentralization of industry with provision 
S om ne day in for the rehousing of industrial laborers’ | 
families in the new industrial communi- 





can be helped to see their responsibility 
reatly to the quality 
of homes at relatively slight expenditure. | ¢j, 


by their own personal labor during such 


j}and where conditions of living have be- 
|come a social menace, the need is clearly 
nee - meneares. which go jevond 
|the home dweller e community and | u 
|whigh may involve complete demolition | Better Enforced Legislation With Regard 
jin ¢ase reconditioning of individual dwell-|to All Types of Housing for the Protec- 
|tion of the Home and the Community. 

- |The present laws are often hampering to 
vate enterprise there should be public|mew types of construction. f \ 
participation at least to the extent of the | cities profit little by one another's experi- 
|exercise of the power of eminent domain. | ence. - 
|If the interest of business groups cannot |and enforcement have been inadequately | was found to have little effect on auto- 
| Studied. Greater uniformity, once ade-| mobile 

quate standards and objectives for legis- 
lation have been devised, would be desir- | was less after home ownership, and the 
able with due reference to local adapta- 
| tions where neeessary. The factors which | home usually meant that the wife either 
interfere with effective enforcement of | 
constant 
\study which should lead to constructive|— home or 
cooperation by the public’s representatives | 
the officials charged, with the en-| 
A basic evil in bad | forcement of the law. 


| be aroused to the point where they will 
|work out a satisfactory solution of the} 


governmental powers may be necessary in 


ing in serious detriment to the health 


9. Industry So Far as Practical Should | wit 


is| equipment and utilities appropriate to th 
that such advice and skilled | rural ae and ~ cooperation es ba 
service should be available as to make it|organizations and power companies and | 
possible for each family to discover what|of public departments can be made rapidly | #Vailable, sometimes at the expense of 
e the next steps in the improvement of|to overcome these deficiencies and bring | 

its repair or extensive remodeling and convenience, 


comfort and safety withi 


the reach of ever-expanding circles of rural 


t | life. 


-| Efficient Planing Urged 


y|For Work Centers in Home 


8 
s | 


;tion and restricted leisure are the resu 


s 


|member of the household, 


r | 


f 


well-framed legislation need 


No law is self-enforcin 
|through the exercise of t 


fe 


a large part of the problem of housin; 
to be met by study and educatign, 


14. Work Centers for Household Opera- | 
ons Should Be Efficiently Planned and| 
Equipped. Needless fatigue and waste mo- | 


{of haphazard or inappropriate planning 


|opportunity for the fulfillment of inter-| 
| ests and well-rounded development of each | 


States and 
The effects of existing legislation | 


e | lefrigerator of any type. The Committee 


increase the amount of refrigerator space 


the temperature. It recommends that for 
the kitchens which must be equipped at 
a minimum cost a well-designed, tested 
and certified ice chest be used which will 
safeguard the temperature of those foods 
such as milk, meat, etc., which spoil readily 
and are likely to be harmful when spoiled. 


n} 


Chests providing satisfactory storage 
space for such foods may be had at from 
$12.50 to $15.” 


| Relationship of Income 


| And Home Discussed 

At the late sessions, Dec. 3, of the Con- 
ference, the Committee on the Relation- 
|ship of Income and the Home, of which 





lof Buffalo, is chairman, and the Com- 
mittee on Household Management, of 
which Effie I. Raitt, of the University of 
Washington, is chairman, announced the 
findings of studies and discussed these 
findings. 

The consequences of owning a home on 
family expenditures, according to a study 


15. There Is Need of Better Framed and | ‘2 Buffalo, revealed that while purchases 


of household furnishings and equipment 
|were considerdbly increased as a result 
{of home ownership, a number of savings 
lin other items resulted, the Committee 
on Relationship brought out, 

As a result of home purchases, other 
expenditures had to be decreased in 
a number of cases, but owing a home 


expenditures. The Committee 
| agreed that payments for household help 
view was taken that the purchase of 
ave up any outside employment she may 
ave had previously to the 
that those families which 
urchased homes were supported entirely 
y the husband. 

Expenditures for vacations and trips, 


and it is only | for clothes, for theaters and movies and 
- rights of citi-| for books and magazines were found to 
problem is through broad policies for the |zenship that the most desirable types of| be less after the purchase of a home, the 
administration can be achieved. Although | Buffalo study showed, and it was declared 

is!in this connection tha 


t the pressure of 


urchase of | 


It was 
| brought out that 80 per cent of the bread- 


jand 64 per cent in 1930. 

Part time occupation likewise had its 
ffect on family income of home owners, 
he average wages of those so affected 


e 
it 


| having crepe from $2,252 in 1929 to 
vi.ee in 1930, as a result of part-time 
work. 


The effect of home ownership on the 
{growth of the family was 
\in the Buffalo study, which showed that 
|the average number of dependent chil- 
}dren increased a year after the purchas- 
ing of a home. It was suggested in this 
connection that the anticipated birth of 
children may have prompted the purchase 
of a home and that the increase resulting 
may have been due in part to this fact. 

{ Discussion of home financing brought 
jout that in the Buffalo study, as of 1930, 
\first and second mortgages were carried 


of amortizing one of their mortgages and 


that 76 per cent of all existing mortgages | hanks, 


| were in the process of being reduced. 


| The Committee founc iiai the facilities office, and I can see no possible excuse 
for financing these mortgages, to promote) for the delays and uncertaint 
home buying, were lacking to prospective | to which we are subjected by the receivers * 

It was shown in the study! of national banks. — 


urchasers. 
n Buffalo, in this connection, that 91 
per cent of the enving second mortg 

on the homes survey 

vate inGividuals, Private individuals are 
the most important holders of mortgages 


second and insurance companies third. 


was held that at a certain point the peak 
is reached in cost of home financing re- 
gardiess of the cost of the house. 

The Committe on Househlod Manage- 
}ment stressed in its discussions the im- 
portance of standard budgets for indi- 
vieual needs. The lack of uniformity in 
home budgets was held as a serious draw- 
back in the ability of the family to main- 


purchasing could be 
e system of standard 


pees 





penses involved in a home were evolved. 


The lack of preparation for managing |of woods, fabrics, 


the home was. also held to be 


feels that there has been a tendency “to| winners were employed full time in 1929 | 


| each national bank to collect from them 


| be against the bank only and not against 
; the bank and its sureties jointly. 


| 


also observed th 


| Prof. Niles Carpenter, of the University | by 59 per cent of the homes and that 84) 
| per cent of the homes were in the process | jy 


ages tion in West Virginia, which is 
were held by pri-|} endless chaos, confusion and hardship 


of low income houses, savings banks are|situation your 


That the mortgage cost does not in-|all have definite instructions what to do, _ 
crease proportionately with the increased | and see to it also that such instructions’..’ 
cost of a house was also shown and it| are promptly complied with. 


tain a home and it was agreed that home| home was stres.ed by various delegates 
y promoted it|and it was urged that youn 
udgets to acquaint | advantage of 
the prospective home owner with the ex-| the schools and colleges to pre 


an impor-|and calory content, were 
h| amortization and interest payments ne-|tant factor which discourages home own-/ utmost importance, 


The State can not, as suggested by... 
some of the receivers, entertain the 
thought of filing a special claim against 
the closed banks for these items. The 
State is protected for all State funds in 
the closed banks by depository bonds 
given it by the banks. The State has in- 
stituted action against the bondsmen of 


the amount due the State. If the State ' 
should file a special “claim against the 
banks for these items, the claim would 


If the 
ate should file a special claim against 
e banks, it would likely be several years’ 
before the bank would be liquidated. 

It is imperative that pecan collections 
be made from these closed banks within’ ” 
this fiscal year, as every dollar of the 
revenue estimated that will be raised dur- 
ing the fiscal yu is specifically appro-' 
priated, and if there are any amounts 
uncollected at the end of the fiscal year, 


St 


it would simply mean a_ corresponding’’* 
curtailment of the expenditure of appro- 
priations. 


We do not have any trouble in secur- 
g a prompt and equitable adjustment 
similar situations with our State 
i Proper adjustments are imme- 
diately made upon a request from this; 


of 


of action 


To the end that this intolerable situa-~ 
causing 


, 
may be promptly cleared up and adjus*ed, - 
I am going to suggest that you give “he 
immediate personal at- _ 
tention, and see to it that your receivers 


I dislike very much to criticize the ad= =~ 
ministration of government by other offis.. 
cials, but I feel justified in doing so on 
account of the conduct of the affairs of 
the closed national banks in this State, 








ership. Inadequate knowledge of the va- ; 
rious accoutrements which compose the 


women take ~- 
ome economics courses in’ 


them- : 

selves for home management. Renow aS 
etc., as well as f ~~ 

held to be ae 
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Power of Taxpayers to Control 
Scope of Public Services + + 





Problems of Financing Mounting Costs of 
Expanding Activities of Government Are 
Discussed by State Tax Commissioner 





By EDWARD L. KELLY, 


Tax Commissioner, State of Wisconsin 


mounting taxation the pendulum has 

swung back to the -bitter frame of mind 
in which, after centuries of struggle, autoc- 
racy was deprived of its absolute control in 
the matter of public finance. The purpose 
of that historic struggle in many lands was 
to put a curb upon the insatiable appetite, 
the wanton extravagance and the desire for 
a luxurious living among the nobility and 
their costly entourages, while today it is 
just as hard a struggle to put a like neces- 
sary curb upon ourselves. 


ad > 


Our economic theories are in great meas- 
ure developed by the economic conditions 
that. surround us and the theories that 
seemed sound and logical under a different 
environment a generation or two ago may 
appear quite unsound and illogical under 
the economic conditions that confront us to- 
day. There was a time, not so long ago as 
time. is measured, when taxation was the 
prerogative of a sovereignty that was re- 
posed in a “divinely appointed” individual, 
and the amount of the taxes and the sub- 
jects of taxation were wholly within the 
fancy and taprice of the sovereign and in 
practically all cases was measured by the 
monarch’s avarice, pride, and ambition, for 
military conquest and glory. Upon the backs 
of the.toilers was laid the burden of sup- 
porting the luxury and idleness a ruling class 
that cared little for the suffering it im- 
posed upon the common people. 

In order that a ruling class might live in 
luxury and idleness exorbitant revenue was 
raised largely from the toilers and the small 
property owners who enjoyed little or no 
benefit from the crushing taxes exacted from 
them. There could be no consideration given 
to the uplifting of humanity, the education 
of the people, or to social justice when the 
insatiable demands of royalties greedily de- 
voured all taxation, and insistently crying 
for more, enforced its decrees by brutal force 
that knew neither pity nor remorse. Ex- 
penditures were made for the benefit of the 
favored few who were made the recipients 
of continued exemptions which laid a heavier 
and heavier burden upon the people. In such 
a society the economic and social aspects of 
growing taxes could mean only one thing— 
the deeper pauperization and degradation of 
the struggling masses. Higher taxes meant 
to the taxpayer nothing in additional serv- 
cie from the government. Every economic 
theory would be “colored to what it works 
in, like the dyer’s hand,” and all public ex- 
penditures would be the object of the econo- 
mist’s criticism and condemnation. 


* - 


As government was taken over by the peo- 
ple who were made the depository of the 
sovereignty, the mere expenditure of public 
finances was not ipso facto a thing to be 
condemned. When the expenditure of pub- 
lic funds was to inure in large measure to 
the benefit of those who paid the taxes popu- 
lar appreciation of the benefits derived by 


r THE present resentful attitude toward 





Protecting Rights 
of Workers Hurt 
While on Job 


y 
Will J. French 
Director, Department of 
Industrial Relations, State 
of California 
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HEN residents of California are injured 

while at work, the press-clipping service, 

or reports from various sources, or per- 
sonal calls, letters or telegrams, give the word 
to the Industrial Accident Commission. 


It is comparatively easy to inform workers 
of their rights in or near the two largest 
cities in California. Each injured person in 
outlying sections is told of his rights under 
the law, and an invitation is extended to 
write to the Commission if the benefits pro- 
vided by law are not supplied. 


Usually a letter with a 2-cent stamp 
straightens out any misunderstanding, or a 
wire or correspondence brings about the same 
result. The employer or insurance company 
is asked for data, and generally the fullest 
cooperation is given the Commission. 

Thousands of men and women visit the 
San Francisco and Los Angeles offices each 
year, because they are near at hand. The 
branches of the Division of Labor Statistics 
and Law Enforcement assist in giving callers 
needed information. 


If it is found that a formal hearing is 
necessary to take testimony and to decide 
the controversy, a traveling referee, with a 
reporter, is sent out from the northern and 
southern headquarters at regular intervals, 
to carry the Workmen’s Compensation Act 
to those in need. The itinerary covers, as 
a rule, scores of cases in every part of the 
territory assigned from the two main offices. 

It is impossible for an injured man to 
travel long distances and bring his witnesses 
with him. The same can be said for the em- 
ployer. It may be necessary to visit the place 
of accident. This service of taking the law 
to the hurt employe, when other efforts have 
failed, is the only feasible method. Other 
States follow the same course. No compensa- 
tion law can operate on any other basis. 
The cost is comparatively small to the State, 
and the service is complete. An injured man, 
whether near the Oregon or Nevada borders, 
or on the coast, is included with others who 
ate incapacitated. No one is overlooked. The 
same illustration serves for the south. 

The collection of unpaid wages presents 
difficulties that the Division of Labor Sta- 
tistics and Law Enforcement constantly en- 
deavors to overcome. There, are nearly 100 
general labor laws for this Division to ad- 
minister, beside the one dealing with money 
it is alleged has been earned and not received. 

In passing, it is worth noting that Cali- 
fornia collected $1,157,413 in unpaid wages 
for 37,230 claimants during the last fiscal 
year. The Federal authorities report the 


State of Washington in second place, with 
$67,790. secured for workers. 


the people from the expenditures caused new 
economic theories to be formulated upon the 
subject of such expenditures. 

A new industrial age, the age of iron and 
steel, followed closely upon the advent of 
popular government, resulting in the growth 
of large urban communities with concen- 
trated and congested populations. New eco- 
nomic and social conditions were naturally 
created which demanded governmental at- 
tention and a large extension of gov- 
ernmental service. The local communities, 
feeling that additional public revenue would 
administer in greater degree to the health, 
comfort, and happiness of all the people, were 
not adverse to taxes that would keep public 
service im step with the increasingly higher 
cultural, mental, and economic planes of 
living to which the public was_ speedily 
mounting. As wealth grew and the income 
of individuals increased, there came the nat- 
ural conception that the standard of public 
service should be of the quality and quan- 
tity that the individual citizen was able to 
enjoy privately. But as prosperous times 
breed extravagance and waste in private af- 
fairs, so it also results in the same reckless- 
ness in public economy. 

+ + 

Where society is administering increas- 
ingly to the material and social wants of the 
people, where the people are mounting step 
by step to higher planes of living, there 
necessarily follows a corresponding increas- 
ing demand in the service that is furnished 
by government. The public demands that 
the standard of governmental service shall 
keep pace with the upward trend of the aver- 


‘age standard of living, and when extrava- 


gance becomes characteristic of private so- 
ciety, it follows that it also becomes the prac- 
tice in the handling of public finances. The 
cost of government becomes burdensome and 
approaches disaster for the great mass of 
people when the standard of service de- 
manded of and furnished by municipal gov- 
ernment appreciably rises above the average 
standard of living. 

The concentration of large populations re- 
quired permanent pavements, curbing and 
walks; more rapid means of transportation 
called for traffic regulations, snow removal, 
street lighting, and street sprinkling; ex- 
tensive waterworks followed the primitive 
well; the unsanitary disposal of refuse gav 
way to extensive sewerage systems; the old 
cooking, heating, and lighting facilities were 
supplanted by gas and electricity, greater 
police and fire protection were demanded; 
social recreation was provided by extensive 
parks, playgrounds, swimming pools and rec- 
reation centers. More effective control of 
disease and the protection of public health 
now requires considerable additional time of 
health officers and boards of health and city, 
county, and school nurses. There came too 
a realization of society’s greater duty to care 
for the unfortunate, the sick, and the home- 
less, and to provide for them some measure 
of the additional comforts that had been be- 
queathed to humanity. 

°* + 

These and many other activities are in 
operation and are attuned to the rhythm of 
our time. In taxation discussions we often 
hear those who express a desire to “go way 
back when” in the matter of taxation, who 
forget that if they desire to go back to that 
period of taxation, they must necessarily go 
back to the standards of ‘living that then 
prevailed. 

In connection with what has been hereto- 
fore said concerning the demands made for 
governmental service, this consideration is 
right here worthy of comment. The demand 
made upon the government for all the latest 
conveniences and luxuries is an instinctive 
reaction in those who, earning comfortable 
Salaries, are enabled to privately enjoy them 
and who naturally desire the same standard 
of service from the government. The in- 
comes of these citizens pay but a relatively 
small percentage of the cost of the expendi- 
ture made to supply this higher standard of 
service, which cost is paid by additional as- 
sessments on realty, the least productive 
factor in the creation of, income. Thus the 
least productive species of property, includ- 
ing the small home and farm, the owners 
of which have no such insistent urge for 
luxury, is obliged to contribute an unfair 
proportion of the cost of providing service 
to others “in the style to which they are 
accustomed.” Under present methods of 
raising revenue this is an injustice that pro- 
ceeds from elevating the standard of public 
service above the average standard of living. 

When extravagance and waste have been 
permitted to invade the fiscal management 
of a municipality, it is: like all cankerous 
sores, very difficult to dislodge, and the diffi- 
culty is not so much attributable to local 
officials as it is to the irresponsible demands 
of the public and the political system that 
has been developed in our municipalities. 
While county boards, common councils, vil- 
lage trustees, and town boards often fool- 
ishly Squander public money and with other 
officers are negligent .in preserving and en- 
forcing economies, upon the whole the larger 
responsibility for increasing taxes can be 
justly laid upon the taxpayers themselves. 
Local office has allure not only in the com- 
pensation it offers, but ‘also in the impor- 
tance and civic standing it confers upon the 
official. Many may be of the opinion that 
there is no sufficient. justification for these 
allures, but nevertheless they have a wide- 
spread appeal to many and to obtain local 
office and t hold onto it is a fascinating 
game and an insistent urge which, of course, 
is not generally to be condemned. The local 
officeholder above all other things desires to 
sense the popular will and to act in accord- 
ance with it, and therefore the action of 
municipal bodies and officers is largely moti- 
vated by popular feeling and in a large meas- 
ure reflects the desires of the taxpayers. 

a * 

The control of municipal expenditure is 
thus largely in the hands of the people, and 
if they are being drawn down rocky ways 
that give them many a painful bump, they 
can not throw all the blame on the pro- 
pelling body, for the public holds in its own 
hands the reins which directs a very sus- 
ceptible and obedient force. 

When the volume of business is considered, 
the heavy increase in population, amounting 
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modity industries. 


N 1904 CHESTNUT blight was discov- 
I covered in New York City and in the 
27 succeeding years it has been 
spreading over the area occupied by the 
American chestnut, destroying the trees 
as it progresses. Extensive stands of 
dead and living chestnut are still avail- 
able in the southern Appalachians, but 
this supply will eventually be wiped out. 
Especially in the southeastern States 
chestnut wood is a very important source 
of tannin for the American leather in- 
dustry, over half of the domestic pro- 
duction of vegetable tannin coming from 
chestnut. When the American chestnut 
disappears, this source of tanning will be 
destroyed. 
+ + 
The Division of Forest Pathology of 
the Bureau of Plant Industry, in coop- 
eration with the Bureau of Chemistry 
and Soils and with chemists of the chest- 
nut extract plants, recently conducted 
studies to ascertain the tannin content 
of chestnut trees that had been dead for 
different periods. Trees killed by girdling 
and by forest fires in a number of lo- 
calities in the southern Appalachians 
were studied. These trees are considered 
fairly comparable to blight-killed chest- 
nuts. The studies indicate that the per- 
centage of tannin in trees dead as long 
as 25 to 30 years is not materially less 
than that in living trees. Blight-killed 
trees lose their sapwood and bark within 


In the next of this series of articles on “Hides and Leather,” to appear in the 
issue of Dec. 7, C. V. Whalin, Principal Marketing Specialist, Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics, Department of Agriculture, will discuss the program of domestic 
hide and skin cOnservation and improvement, which the Department is con- 
ducting in cooperation with the national hide and leather industries. 





Topical Survey of the Federal Government 


STUDY OF TANNIN CONTENT 
OF DEAD CHESTNUT TREES 


Industrial Value of ‘Timber Killed by Fire or Blight De- 
termined by Research in Bureau of Plant Industry 





In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Federal Government 
is shown the relationship of the Government to the basic production and com- 
The present series deals with hides and leather. 


By R. KENT BEATTIE 


Principal Pathologist, Division of Forest Pathology, Bureau of Plant Industry, 
Department of Agriculture 




























a few years after their death. However, 
the loss of the sapwood, which is thin 
and has a low tannin content (2 to 4 
per cent), is of little importance. Even 
the loss of the bark, which has approxi- 
mately the same tannin content as the 
heartwood (7 to 12 per cent), is not al- 
ways a serious matter to the extract 
manufacturer, because peeled wood is 
necessary in some of the processes for 
utilization of the chips left after the 
extraction of tannin. ; 


+ + 


The Division of Forest Pathology is 
also making a study of the chestnuts and 
chestnut relatives of the world, seeking 
a@ resistant tree which will replace the 
American chestnut. Between 1927 and 
1930, one of its representatives spent two 
and one-half years in Japan securing 250 
bushels of forest chestnuts for planting 
and about 300 log specimens whose tan- 
nin content are being determined. He 
also made a preliminary reconnaissance 
of other countries of eastern and south- 
eastern Asia on which further research 
will be based. 


In its native home the Japanese chest- 
nut tree contains at least as much tannin 
as the American chestnut does here, but 
it is too early yet to know whether suc- 
cess will crown the effort to establish 
the Japanese chestnut in America as a 
source of tannin. 


Light, Heat and Fresh Air for Schools 


Providing for Health of Pupils 
By DR. JAMES A. HAYNE 


Secretary, Board of Health, State of South Carolina 


HAT are the public schools doing for 
public health in South Carolina and in 
the Nation at large? 


In the first place the laws of this State re- 
quire that the schools be properly lighted, 
properly heated and properly ventilated, and 
that they shall have pure water. To carry 
out this program a great deal of time and 
money has been spent and we are beginning 
to realize on our investment. 

A survey has been undertaken jointly by 
the State Board of Health through its Sani- 
tary Engineering Department and the State 
Board of Education of the schools of South 
Carolina, especially those in rural districts. 
The water supply, the sanitation, the light- 
ing, heating and ventilation will all be re- 
corded by inspectors in the presence of the 
trustees of the school and an accurate record 
will thus be obtained of actual conditions in 
South Carolina. 

Of course @ survey without action will not 
be of much service but we believe that when 
the attention of the trustees’ is called to the 
conditions which exist in some of the schools 
that much progress will be made toward the 
bettering of these conditions. 

When the State assumes the care of the 
child from the time it is six years old until 
it is 16 or 17 an immense responsibility is 
placed upon the shoulders of those who are 
designated by the State to care for these 
children. The State must provide for the 
children such sanitary surroundings and such 
protection against communicable diseases 
that the parents will not fear to trust their 
children to its care. This is especially true 
if the attendance at school is made com- 
pulsory. 

Medical science has through its infinite 
patience and research discovered that there 
are methods by which children may be pre- 
vented from having certain diseases. Among 
these diseases are smallpox, diphtheria, ty- 
phoid fever, scarlet fever, whooping cough, 
and many of the other so-called children’s 
diseases. It is absolutely essential that the 
public schools put into pragtice the knowl- 
edge that the physician has given to the 
world of methods to safeguard the health of 
children. 

South Carolina schools require that all 
children entering shall be vaccinated against 
smallpox. Also, in many schools inoculation 
against both typhoid fever and diphtheria 
has been given to the school children. ¢ 

Another important feature of safeguarding 
child health is the medical inspection and 
examination of all school children. This must 
be carefully carried out in order to deter- 
mine what handicap the child may have and 
after the determination pf these handicaps 
to provide a means of removing them. Very 
many school children are slightly deaf, have 
defects -f the eye, and have obstructions of 
the nose and throat which interfere with 
their health and with their proper under- 
standing of the instruction given them by the 


—————————————_ By 
to 65.7 per cent in the 10-year period from 
1920 to 1930, according to United States cen- 
sus reports; the area of the State of Cali- 
fornia, the second largest in the Union; the 
37,230 claims in one year; the extra business 
that comes to all of the Department's Divi- 
sions because of the prevailing depression; 
the inability of some employers to meet de- 
mands admitted to be legitimate, the out- 
come of trade conditions, and the size of the 
Division’s staff, in view of the larger number 
of employes t@ be served each year, combine 
to present problems that are met with all 
available energies, and which can not be 
faced with absolute precision in occasional 
individual instances. 


teacher. Deaf children are regarded as 
stupid, inattentive, and do not progress from 
grade to grade. This is also true of those 
who do not see well. The child with enlarged 
tonsils or adenoids is prone to be sick, to 
have colds, and to be absent from school, 
consequently they do not keep up with their 
grades. The more obvious defects such as 
club foot and crooked spines can also be 
remedied by proper surgical attention. This 
the State also provides. 


Dental care of the child’s mouth is pro- 
vided in a great many of the schools of South 
Carolina and should be provided in all of 
them. South Carolina has taken the lead 
in dissemination of the knowledge of oral 
hygiene and although we are much handi- 
capped by lack of funds, yet the work is be- 
ing carried on successfully in a good many 
counties in South Carolina. A child to thrive 
must have a clean mouth and decayed and 
aching teeth must be removed or remedied. 


Hygiene is the individual care of one’s 
health as contrasted with general measures 
of public health which are for the community 
rather than for the individual. Hygiene can 
be successfully taught in the schools only 
by a scientific method commencing with the 
first grade child and going straight through 
to the senior high school students. These les- 
sons must be worked out by those who have 
a@ knowledge of educational procedure and 
must be adapted to the age of the ch#d. We 
have been in the past having such assist- 
ance worked out in our schools through the 
assistance of a volunteer agency but we hope 
in the coming year to have this carried out 
by the Educational Department through the 
Board of Education with advice from the 
State Board of Health. 


It has been found that many of the school 
children in South Carolina are undernour- 
ished. This is especially true of the country 
child, and in many counties hot lunches are 
being served in the schools, and classes in 
nutrition are carried on. The child is 
weighed and measured and if below standard 
is told what it should eat in order that it 
may attain the normal. The use of milk, 
fruit and vegetables is encouraged and the 
child is taught to overcome any prejudice 
which it may have against this health food. 
It is taught by the teoth brush drill to keep 
its teeth clean. It is taught by various health 
calisthenic exercises to develop its muscles 
and its body. The belief of the Greeks that 
one could not have a sound mind without 
a sound body is still held to be true and the 
endeavor of the school-teacher is to develop 
the body as well as the mind of the school 
child. 

Having been taught the principles of hy- 
giene and sanitation in the school the child 
goes to the home and there endeavors to have 
the parents carry out the same sanitation 
and hygiene that is carried out in the schools, 
hence there is improvement in the rural dis- 
tricts and in the homes of those children 
who attend properly conducted schools. 

By various methods, such as encouraging 
clubs in the school such as the Junior Red 
Cross, the Health Crusaders, the Little Moth- 
ers’ League, and Keep Well Clubs children 
are induced to learn lessons of health by mak- 
ing it a play and a competitive game. 

Health conditions in the public schools of 
South Carolina have improved tremendously 
in the last 10 years and with the beginning 
which we have made we hope soon to get 
even better results. The leadership of Pres- 
ident’ Hoover and all the agencies that are 
concerned about the health of the child are 
behind the educators in their efforts to teach 
public health in the public schoolg of the 

United States. . 
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CHESTER A. ARTHUR 


President of the United States 1881-1885 
It should be our earnest endeavor to profit, and to 
see that the nation shall profit, by the example and 
experience of government.” 
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Dislocation of Parole System 
by Indeterminate Sentences - 





State Prison Commissioner Declares Law Is 
Obstacle to Rehabilitation of Criminal and 
Describes Penal Reform in New York 





By IRVING I. GOLDSMITH 


Member, Prison Commission, State of New York 


HE indictment of the present prison sys- 

tem by the National Commission of Law 

Observance and Enforcement as ineffi- 
cient because it does not reform criminals, 
fails to protect society and contributes to the 
increase of crime by the hardening of prison- 
ers, has, judging from the wide publicity 
which the report has received, aroused na- 
tion-wide interest in the complex problem 
of society’s treatment of the individual who 
comes into conflict with the law. 

In contrast with the drastic criticisms of 
penal institutions made in the report of this 
Commission is the emphasis placed upon pro- 
bation and parole and other newer and more 
humane methods of treating lawbreakers, the 
stressing of the necessity for the individual- 
ization of treatment in correctional institu- 
tions and the emphatic statement that the 
indeterminate sentence is necessary for the 
development of a proper institutional pro- 
gram and essential to an adequate system 
of parole. 
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The emphasis placed upon the need for 
individualization of treatment, upon the need 
for a real indeterminate sentence and an 
adequate system of parole, is not new, for 
spofadically since the middle of the nine- 
teenth century outstanding leaders in the 
fields of criminology and penology have been 
enunciating these needs. 

In 1876 the New York State Reformatory 
was established at Elmira. Its three revolu- 
tionary features were the use of classifica- 
tion for prisoners, the indeterminate sentence, 
and the conditional release of offenders on 
parole. 

It was not until 1899, however, that the 
first recl indeterminate sentence law apply- 
ing to prisoners was adopted in New York. 
This act made it permissive for judges to 
pronounce indeterminate sentences on per- 
sons convicted of felonies. It also set up 
a board of commissioners of paroled prison- 
ers for each prison. This Board was vested 
with authority to consider the applications 
for the parole of prisoners whose minimum 
sentences had expired and to release such 
applicants in their discretion upon such con- 
ditions as it prescribed. 

So new was the law and so out of line 
with previous practices that it was seldom 
used. But so strong was public opinion in 
its advocacy of the indeterminate sentence 
that it was put into operation in so far as 
the State prisons were concerned. This law 
made it mandatory for judges to impose in- 
determinate sentences on first offenders con- 
victed of felonies, the maximum penalties 
for which were five years or less. There was 
an additional provision to the effect that 
the minimum sentence should not be less 
than one year. 

’ That the Legislature was still chary of the 
doctrine of indeterminate sentences is clearly 
indicated by the fact that such sentences 
were obligatory only for the less serious 
crimes, those punishable by a maximum term 
of five years. For the more serious crimes, 
those punishable by a maximum penalty of 
more than five years, the sentencing judge 
was empowered to pronounce indeterminate 
sentences on all first offenders except those 
convicted of murder in the first degree or 
arson. 
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From the beginning, the history of the 
indeterminate sentence is closely interwoven 
with the paroling authorities as the admin- 
istrative units. A study of the statutes of the 
State show in 1907 an important change 
which was designed to place the determina- 
tion of the date of release on a sound and 
more scientific basis. In that year the com- 
position of the board of commissioners for 
paroled prisoners for State prisons was 
changed and the board was required to 
formulate and adopt a uniform system of 
marking prisoners which was to be con- 
sidered in determining when inmates were 
to be released. 

In the same year the principle of the in- 
determinate sentence was further extended 
by removing the discretionary powers of the 
judges as regards felonies carrying @ maxi- 
mum term in excess of five years. 

It specifically provided that all first. of- 
fenders convicted of felonies except murder 
in the first or second degree were to be com- 
mitted for indeterminate sentences the mini- 
mum of which was not to be less than one 
year. 

The next and final important change in 
the New York law which occurred in 1909 is 
in spirit and form in effect today. This 
amendment to the law of 1907 provided that 
in no case could the minimum sentence be 
more than one-half the longest period fixed 
by law for the punishment of the crime. 

Since this date the changes that have been 
made have largely concerned themselves with 
administrative features. The most important 
of these came in 1926 and 1930 when im- 
portant changes were made in the composi- 
tion of the paroling bodies and in their 
duties. 

During the past five years progressive 
changes have been made in the prison pro- 
gram of the State. A major portion.of the 
various State activities relating to t de- 
linquents and criminals have been coordi- 
nated in the Depaftment of Correction and 
the work of this Department is being directed 
by a practical and able penologist. 

Prison problems that have existed for years 
and apparently were never to be solved, are 
now receiving caréful study and attention. 
Since Lombroso’s contribution in the last 
quarter of the eighteenth century, repeated 
criticisms of prison administrators for their 
failure to separate the first offender from 
the hardened and habitual offender and the 
normal offender from the feeble-minded, the 
psychopathic or the insane. 
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Today, New York State has not only a 
prison building program that will make: this 
segregation possible but through the Com- 
mission to Investigate Prison Administra- 
tion and Construction under the leadership 
of Sam Lewisohn, classification of prisoners 
is now a reality. As part of the program of 
this Commission 11 psychiatrists recently 
studied and classified the populations of all 
the State prisons. 

The methods established for the classify- 
ing of prisoners now followed require that 
every prisoner received in prison remain in 
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quarantine in the two reception prisons for 
@ period during which he will be given a 
physical and mental examination by a physi- 
cian, a psychologists and psychiatrist. When 
an examination of a prisoner is completed 
@ report will be compiled including the record 
of his physical and mental condition, social 
and developmental history and a psychologi- 
cal study along the lines made by large in- 
dustrial concerns. During his period of in- 
carceration the progress of the prisoner will 
be carefully noted by the various prison offi- 
cials and reported to the Board of Classifi- 
cation established in each institution. 
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The parole work of the State until 1930 has 
been well summarized as “an underfinanced 
moral gesture.” No adequate provisions were 
made for a sufficient staff of parele officers 
either to investigate the environment to which 
men released from prison were to return or 
to give needed supervision to prisoners re- 
turned to the community after their release. 
Boards of parole in general have been criti- 
cized as perfunctory bodies automatically 
granting parole to prisoners upon the expira- 
tion of their minimum sentences. 

As a result of the work of Governor Roose- 
velt’s special committee on the parole prob- 
lem, a Board of Parole was created in 1930, 
the members of which are required by law 
to devote their full time and capacity to the 
duties of their office. They have been pro- 
vided with a staff of parole officers sufficient 
in number to make intensive investigations 
and to give adequate supervision to men re- 
leased on parole. From the time a prisoner 
is received in prison until the time he is 
eligible for parole, he is carefully studied by 
the Board of Parole. Before any prisoner 
serving an indeterminate sentence is released 
he must personally appear before the Board 
of Parole and the three members have be- 
fore them carefully verified facts regarding 
his conduct while in the institution, his 
mental status, his criminal record and de- 
tailed information regarding his family situ- 
ation, his proposed employment and the en- 
vironment to which he plans to return. 

The present parole system meets all the 
standards that have been established for pa- 
role. Both the prison and the parole pro- 
grams now in operation are based upon indi- 
vidualized treatment with the objectives of 
the protection of society through the refor- 
mation of the criminal. And yet the pres- 
ent system may be defeated by our present 
inelastic indeterminate sentence law. 

The present indeterminate sentence law 
has remained practically unchanged since 
1909. It provided that “a person never before 
convicted in any court of a felony other 
than murder, first or second degree, and 
sentenced to a State prison, shall be sen- 
tenced thereto under an indeterminate sen- 


‘tence, the minimum of which shall not be 


less than one year, or in the case the mini- 
mum is fixed by law, not less than such mini- 
mum; otherwise, the minimum of such sen- 
tence shall not be more than one-half of the 
longest period and the maximum shall not 
be more than the longest period fixed by law 
for which the crime is punishable of which 
the offender is convicted.” 

If the public has confidence in official State 
agencies like the Department of Correction 
and the Board of Parole, and if we have 
a philosophy regarding the functions and ac- 
tivities if institutional or parole treatment, we 
should be willing to trust these authorities 
with the determining of the necessary amount 
of treatment in order to produce the desired 
results—the protection of society and the 
reformation of the individual. 
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But whether or not we subscribe to this 
view, we can not expect either the institu- 
tional authorities or the Board of Parole to 
do a satisfactory job with the limitations 
imposed by the present indeterminate sen- 
tence law. 





Oil as Corrective 
of Corrugation on 


Gravel Roads 


Z. E. Sevison 


Highway Superintendent, 
State of Wyoming 


N ASPHALTIC oil treatment is Wyoming’s 
A cure for a corrugated gravel road. 

A crushed rock or gravel surface for 
roads gives excellent service for both pas- 
senger and truck traffic, but when the vol- 
ume of traffic increases to between 500 and 
1,000 vehicles per day, the surfacing quickly 
develops “washboards,” also often called cor- 
rugations, ripples, chatter-bumps, etc. 

The speed of vehicles, type of tires and 
shock absorbers are factors which enter into 
the formation of washboards. : 

It has been found that a car with high 
pressure tires going 35 to 40 miles an hour 
will cause these “bumps” in 36 trips. The 
same car going.25 miles an hour can make 
100 trips before they appear. On the other 
hand, a car with low pressure tires can 
travel as fast as 40 miles an hour for 360 
trips before corrugations appear, and if the 
car has shock absorbers they will not appear 
until 570 trips at the same speed. 

At the end of 1926, Wyoming had approxi- 
mately 1,000 miles of gravel, shale or broken 
stone roads. Much of this mileage was corru- 
gated from time to time. Treatment of this 
surfacing with asphalt oil began in 1927 and 
it was soon found that it was not only pre- 
venting the loss of surfacing caused by wind, 
wear and water, but there was an absence of 
corrugations. 

Where traffic warranted it (500 or more 
vehicles per day), and the funds were avail- 
able, the surface was treated with asphaltic 
oil so that at present Wyoming has approxi- 
mately 1,000 miles of oiled roads. 

There are still approximately 1,000 miles 
of gravel surfaced roads in the State because 
in the meantime many more miles of high- 
ways have been surfaced with gravel which 
do not yet have traffic enough to warrant 

oiling. 
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